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The Origins of the Junkers 


LTHOUGH the Junkers of Brandenburg and Prussia only 
gained prominence in European history in the course of the 
nineteenth century, the foundations of their political and economic 
power were laid at a much earlier period. These foundations 
were: their large estates which were continuously encroaching 
upon the land of the peasants ; the strict serfdom of the peasants 
and their children which persisted up to the nineteenth century ; 
the rigid division of society into three main classes, nobility, 
burghers, and peasants, among which the nobility was dominant ; 
the strong influence exercised by the Junkers upon the territorial 
princes who depended on their political support ; their right of 
filling the higher posts in state and army; the identification of 
their own interests with those of the state. 

It is well known that practically all these characteristics de- 
veloped in the course of the sixteenth century, and that they were 
intimately connected with the transformation of the medieval 
agrarian system, the ‘ Grundherrschaft’, into a system of large 
estates producing corn for export, normally called the ‘ Gutsherr- 
schaft’. This system came into being only in eastern Germany 
and Poland during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; it not 
only entailed a complete revolution of the agrarian system, but 
it caused sweeping social and political changes from which the 
Junkers emerged as the all-powerful ruling class, the on¢e free 
peasants having been reduced to serfdom and the towns to a mere 
shadow of their former wealth and power. Yet this manorial 
and political reaction has quite rightly been called ‘ capitalistic 
farming ’, or at least ‘ agrarian pre-capitalism ’ ; ! for the farming 
of large estates was more rational from the purely economic 
point of view than that of small peasant holdings and produced 
a larger surplus for the market. This in its turn was a pre- 
condition of the growth of the cities of western Europe which 
could not buy sufficient corn from their immediate neighbourhood. 


1 Eileen Power, ‘ Peasant Life and Rural Conditions’, The Cambridge Medieval 
History (1932), vii. 736; Otto Hintze, ‘ Wesen und Verbreitung des Feudalismus ’, 
Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historische 
Klasse (1929), xix. 328. 


* All rights reserved. 
VOL. LXII.—NO. CCXLIII. 
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The rise of the cities and industries of western Europe thus pro- 
vided one of the motive powers for the decay of the towns of 
eastern Europe. 

The manorial system of the middle ages, the ‘ Grundherrschaft ’, 
was very similar in most countries of Europe. Yet from this 
common starting-point entirely different systems developed in 
East and West. The famous German sociologist, Max Weber, 
forty years ago put this problem in the following form: It is an 
acknowledged fact that the ‘ Grundherrschaft’ (consisting of pea- 
sants paying dues, side by side with landlords who did not have 
a considerable demesne) was everywhere the older, and in all 
major characteristics similar form of the manorial system, pre- 
_ valent in the whole realm of European feudalism ; thus the im- 
portant question arises: how did it come about that this struc- 
tural similarity led to such diverging developments in East and 
West ?1 If we consider how deeply this diverging development 
was to influence the whole course of European history, and how 
well the causes of agrarian changes have been investigated for 
many European countries, it seems puzzling that, up to this day, 
the- question put by Max Weber has not been answered satis- 
factorily, although many detailed studies have been published 
since.* 

If we try to find an answer to this question, we can exclude 
from the outset all parallel developments which took place in 
western as well as in eastern Germany and Europe. This applies 
in particular to the main argument of G. F. Knapp and his school, 
namely that the change of the methods of warfare compelled the 
knight to find new means of livelihood, to become a farmer himself 
and to acquire more and more land, hitherto farmed by peasants, 
for his demesne.* For, quite apart from the rights and wrongs of 
this much discussed opinion, the same force would have been 
effective in western Germany and western Europe as a whole, 
and it cannot therefore explain the entirely different development 
of East and West. This also applies to the more recently ad- 
vanced theory, that the fall in the value of money caused a 

1M. Weber, ‘ Der Streit um den Charakter der altgermanischen Sozialverfassung ’, 
Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, p. 510. 

2 For Poiand, J. Rutkowski, Histoire Economique de la Pologne Avant Les Partages, 
p-. 106, has stated that the reasons for the agrarian transformation of the sixteenth 
century have not yet been established with the necessary clarity. The same has 
been stated for Germany by M. Weber, loc. cit. p. 510, and by W. Wittich, article 
‘ Gutsherrschaft ’, in Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, 3rd edn. (1910), v. 210. 

5 Thus G. F. Knapp, Die Bauernbefreiung und der Ursprung der Landarbeiter in den 
dlteren Theilen Preussens, i. 37-8, and Die Landarbeiter in Knechtschaft und Freiheit, 
pp. 53-4; F. Grossmann, Ueber die gutsherrlich-baduerlichen Rechtsverhdltnisse in der 
Mark Brandenburg vom 16. bis 18. Jahrhundert, p. 16; S. B. Fay, ‘The Roman Law 
and the German Peasant’, The American Historical Review (1911), xvi. 251, n. 66; 


A. Bruce-Boswell, ‘ Poland and Lithuania in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries ’, 
The Cambridge Medieval History (1936), viii. 582. 
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shrinking of the income of the nobleman, which consisted of dues 
and rents, and thus induced him to increase his demesne.! For 
money economy was far more developed in the West than in the 
East, where dues were still largely paid in kind, so that the 
effect of the depreciation of currency must have been more 
strongly felt in the West. 

As the system of ‘ Gutsherrschaft’ only came into being in 
districts which had been colonized and Germanized in the course 
of the middle ages and in which Slavonic influences remained more 
or less strong, it is only natural that many historians should have 
tried to trace back its origins either to those Slav influences, or 
to the German colonization and the agrarian system which it 
created. For example, it has often been stated that not all farmers 
were granted the favourable conditions of German law at the time 
of the colonization, but that numerous Slavonic peasants con- 
tinued to live under the harsher rules of Slavonic law, so that later 
the landlords were led to reduce the other peasants to the level 
of those living under Slavonic law. Some writers have even gone 
so far as to consider the whole social system, and in particular 
the serfdom of the peasants, as it developed to the east of 
the Elbe, to be of Polish or Slav origin, and alien to German 
institutions.* 

The persistence of Slav influences over a period of several 
centuries, however, is more than doubtful. For the Brandenburg 
Mark, which was to become the cradle of the Prussian State, 
there is no documentary proof whatever of unfavourable con- 
ditions among the Slavonic peasants in the fifteenth century. 
By that time, their Germanization had proceeded so far that all 
differences between them and the German peasants had dis- 
appeared. One document is quoted as a proof to the contrary : 





1 Thus H. Maybaum, Die Entstehung der Gutsherrschaft im nordwestlichen Mecklen- 
burg (Amt Gadebusch und Amt .Grevesmiihlen), pp. 108-16; A. Bruce-Boswell, loc. cit. 
p. 582; W. Maas, ‘ Zur Entwicklung der polnischen Agrarstruktur vom XV. bis XVIII. 
Jahrhundert ’’, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte (1928), xx. 491 ; 
H. Rosenberg, * The Rise of the Junkers in Brandenburg-Prussia ’, The American His- 
torical Review (1944), xlix. 231. 

2 Thus G. von Below, Territorium und Stadt, pp. 24-5 ; B. Guttmann, ‘ Die Germani- 
sierung der Slawen in der Mark’, Forschungen zur Brandenburgischen und Preussischen 
Geschichte (1897), ix. 491; P. von Niessen, Geschichte der Neumark im Zeitalter ihrer 
Entstehung und Besiedlung, p. 405; C. J. Fuchs, ‘ Zur Geschichte des gutsherrlich- 
biuerlichen Verhialtnisses in der Mark Brandenburg’, Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung 
fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Germanistische Abteilung (1891), xii. 22 ; F. Engels, ‘ Zur Geschichte 
der preyssischen Bauern *, introduction to: W. Wolff, Die Schlesische Milliarde, 
edited by F. Mehring, p. 65; M. Weber, W.rtschaftsgeschichte, p. 91. 

*Thus E. Schmidt, Geschichte des Deutschtums im Lande Posen unter polnischer 
Herrschaft, p. 186; F. Mager, Geschichte der Landeskultur Westpreussens und des 
Netzebezirks, pp. 48-9, 56; F. Schnabel, Deutsche Geschichte im Neunzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert, ii. 273, and Freiherr vom Stein, p. 53. 


‘ For all details, see F. L. Carsten, ‘ Slavs in North-Eastern Germany ’, The Economic 
History Review (1941), xi. 67 ff. 
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a late fourteenth-century survey of the possessions of the Bruns- 
wick monastery of Amelungsborn in the border district between 
Brandenburg and Mecklenburg. In one village, it was stated 
in this survey, the mansi ‘ belong to the monastery and not to the 
peasants, nor are they appropriated to the farmsteads, but only 
leased, according to Slavonic law, so that they can be taken away 
from the peasants if they do not satisfy the monastery in paying 
dues, and can be let out to other peasants. . .’.1 Of the mansi 
of another village it was said that they ‘are not given to the 
village community to farm but to the more loyal and reliable 
peasants. . .’;% but in this case it was not stated that this was 
a Slavonic custom. The author of this survey obviously thought 
these conditions so exceptional that they needed special mention ; 
for no similar remark occurs with regard to the other villages of 
the monastery. It would be a mistake to conclude from this 
document that these conditions were typical of the position of 
the Slavonic peasants of Brandenburg ;* for it was expressly 
stated that these villages belonged to Mecklenburg, and not to 
Brandenburg.* 

In Prussia, the distinction drawn by the Teutonic Order 
between the Prussian (i.e. Slavonic) Serfs on the one hand and 
the German peasants and Prussian Freemen on the other, was 
originally much sharper than anywhere else in the colonization 
area. But here also, before the end of the middle ages the economic 
Germanization of the Prussian serfs brought them to the same 
level as the German peasants.> Curiously enough, in Prussia the 
opposite argument could be made: the one district of Prussia 
where ‘Gutsherrschaft’ never developed was the bishopric of 
Ermland,* and this is exactly the district where the native 
Prussians were particularly numerous.’ This shows to what 


1* . . . sunt monasterii et curiae et non villanorum, nec sunt ad areas curiarum 
villae appropriati, sed simpliciter locati, secundum ius Slavicale, ita sane, cum cultores 
villae non satisfaciunt in pactis curiae nec sufficiunt tunc mansi possent auferri ab 
eis licite et locari aliis agricolis pro pactis . . .’: Codex diplomaticus Brandenburgensis, 
edited by A. F. Riedel (quoted as Riedel), i, no. 9, p. 457. 

2* Mansi non dantur communitati ad colendum, sed fidelioribus et certioribus in 
ipsa villa ...°: ibid. p. 454. 

8 This has been done by B. Guttmann, loc. cit. p. 491, and P. von Niessen, op. cit. 
p. 405. 

**Haec villae et mansi praedicti in dominio terrae Slaviae sunt siti... 
Riedel, i. 458. Slavia was, significantly enough, the medieval name of Mecklenburg. 

5H. Aubin, ‘The Lands East of the Elbe and German Colonisation Eastwards ’, 
The Cambridge Economic History of Europe, i. 369. For details see F. L. Carsten, 
Joc. cit. pp. 73 ff. 

6 G. von Below, op. cit. p. 91; H. Rosenberg, loc. cit. p. 229. 

7H. Aubin, loc. cit. p. 369; F. L. Carsten, loc. cit. pp. 74-5. Already G. von Below, 
op. cit. p. 90, has observed that large estates are most widespread in the predominantly 
German parts of the area around Kénigsberg, so that the relation would be exactly 
opposite to the one usually assumed: the stronger the German influence, the larger 
the estates ! 


’ 
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strange conclusions the whole argument of the comparative im- 
portance of Germanic and Slavonic influences can lead ; in reality, 
the national characteristics or institutions of either nationality 
had nothing whatever to do with the origins of ‘ Gutsherrschaft ’. 

There is, however, one other (and apparently much more con- 
vincing) argument which also traces back the origin of ‘ Guis- 
herrschaft’ to the colonization period, basing itself not upon 
alleged national characteristics but wpon economic developments. 
It runs briefly as follows : from the beginning the estates granted 
to the immigrating German knights, and those retained by the 
Slav noblemen, were much larger, and demesne farming was much 
more prevalent than in western Germany and western Europe as 
a whole ; large-scale production of corn for export by nobles did 
not only start in the fifteenth century, but much earlier ; in short, 
‘ Gutsherrschaft’ did not originate in the fifteenth century, but 
‘was always there ’*.} 

When the German colonization to the east of the Elbe started, 
the manorial system of western Germany and western Europe 
had already moved far towards the disintegration of the manor 
and the gradual substitution of demesne farming by peasant 
farming. This development was intimately connected with the 
growth of money economy and the towns ; it was strgngest in 
their vicinity,? as they provided the market for the ak of the 
peasants’ produce.* Compact estates had been split up, and in 
their place ‘ Sireubesitz’ (the possessions of a landlord consisting 
of scattered small pieces of land and rights within a considerable 
area) had become more and more prevalent. This system could 
obviously not be introduced in the East where its pre-conditions 
were lacking; many large and compact estates were granted, 
and demesne farming was probably rather widespread. For 
example, in the New Mark in 1337 (that is, not so long after the 
beginning of the colonization of this district) demesnes covered 
nearly one-seventh of the total land under cultivation. In the 
agreement of 1283 between the margraves of Brandenburg and 


1 This argument has recently been put forwardevery strongly by H. Rosenberg 
in The American Historical Review (1944), xlix. 228 ff. Dr. Rosenberg bases himself 
mainly on G. Aubin’s study, Zur Geschichte des gutsherrlich-béuerlichen Verhiiltnisses 
in Ostpreussen von der Griindung des Ordensstaates bis zur Steinschen Reform. But the 
conditions in the State of the Teutonic Knights were by no means typical of eastern 
Germany. 2 See Eileen Power, loc. cit. pp. 727-8. 

3M. Weber, Wirtschaftsgeschichte, p. 90, and ‘Der Streit um den Charakter der 
altgermanischen Sozialverfassung’, loc. cit. pp. 510-11; J. Rutkowski, ‘ La Genése 
du Régime de la Corvée dans |’Europe Centrale depuis la Fin du Moyen Age’, Extrait 
de la Pologne au VI-e Congrés International des Sciences Historiques (1928), p.3; F. L. 
Ganshof, ‘ Medieval Agrarian Society in its Prime’, The Cambridge Economic History 
of Europe, i. 322. 

£1733 Hufen out of a total of 12,388. These 1733 Hufen belonged to 187 estates 
so that their average size amounted to more than nine Hufen (i.e. about two to three 
peasant farms) : C. J. Fuchs, loc. cit. p. 20. H. Aubin, loc. cit. p. 388, ha8 84 Hufen. 
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their vassals, it was assumed that the average size of a knight’s 
demesne was six mansi, and that of a squire’s, four.1 But that 
was only about 50 to 100 per cent. larger than the average peasant 
farm which, in Brandenburg, comprised two to four mansi.* 
It has always been thought that a straight development led from 
this starting-point to the large demesnes of the sixteenth and 
later centuries.* The main source for Brandenburg, the ‘ Land- 
buch’ of 1375, indeed shows widespread demesne farming. Their 
average size in the Old Mark amounted to only 3-7 mansi, in the 
Ucker Mark to 6-2, and in the Middle Mark to 7-6; in the latter, 
the demesnes covered less than one-tenth of the total cultivated 
soil. Although these figures were about the same as those of the 
previous century, it has been presumed that they represent a 
growth of the demesnes through the absorption of peasant land 
since the colonization,’ and that this process then continued into 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Thus, from the very be- 
ginning the whole development in the East would have been 
exactly opposite to that in the West. 

It can be clearly shown, however, that the development in 
Kast and West, up to the fifteenth century, took place along 
parallel lines, and that, with the growth of the towns, the manorial 
system glisintegrated in the East as well. It is only surprising 
that, apparently, all these proofs have not been noticed previously. 

In the early colonization period demesne farming was under- 
taken not only by noblemen, but to a considerable extent also by 
the monasteries, in particular the Cistercian foundations. Their 
‘ grangiae ’ were frequently mentioned in the charters of Branden- 
burg and of Pomerania. The Pomeranian monastery of Eldena 
alone, in 1280, possessed seven granges.6 The monks even had 
the right to convert their villages into granges and to pull down 
houses for this purpose.? Only a few decades later, however, 


1*Miles sub aratro suo habebit sex mansos, famulus vero quatuor, et hii erunt 
penitus liberi, et si plures quidem habuerint, de his dabunt censum praelibatum .. .’: 
Riedel, op. cit. C i, no. 9, p. 11. 

2W. Gley, Die Besiedlung der Mittelmark von der slawischen Einwanderung bis 1624, 
p- 81. In the West, many demesnes were originally considerably larger than a peasant 
farm: cf. G. F. Knapp, Die Landarbeiter in Knechtschaft und Freiheit, p. 47. The 
mansus or Hufe was, like the English hide, a variable measure of land, originally con- 
sidered sufficient to maintain a peasant family; in the colonization area, however, 
most peasants from the outset received several Hufen, as there was a surplus of land. 

* Thus G. von Below, op. cit. pp. 25 ff., and article ‘ Grundbesitz’ in Handworterbuch 
der Staatswissenschaften, 4th edn., Supplement, p. 442; F. Grossmann, op. cit. p. 10; 
M. Weber, Wirtschaftsgeschichte, p. 81; Eileen Power, loc. cit. p. 736; H. Aubin, loc. 
cit. p. 389. See further the literature quoted below in footnote 1, p. 154. 

4F. Grossmann, op. cit. p. 7; C. J. Fuchs, loc. cit. p. 21; H. Aubin, loc. cit. p. 388. 

5H. Aubin, loc. cit. p. 388; J. Schultze (editor), Das Landbuch der Mark Branden- 
burg von 1375, p. xviii. 

® Pommersches Urkundenbuch, ii, no. 1171, p. 430, no. 1221, p. 463. 

7 Privileges for Eldena of 1295, and for Neuenkamp of 1285: ibid. iii, no. 1710, 
p. 228; ii, ao. 1322, p. 545. One example: ‘ Kusiz et iterum Kusiz quae villae 
redactae sunt in grangiam Kusiz nominatam ...’: ibid. ii, no.-1233, p. 473 (1282). 
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the reverse process began. In 1326 the monks of Eldena acquired 
the right to convert two of their granges into villages ;! a ‘ curia’ 
was transformed into a village in 1357, and a demesne in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the monastery in 1407.2. Six granges 
of another great Cistercian monastery, Kolbatz in eastern 
Pomerania, were converted into villages about the middle of the 
fourteenth century.? Two Cistercian foundations of the Ucker 
Mark, Chorin and Himmelpfort, were also granted the right to 
lease their ‘curiae’ or to transform them into villages. A 
‘grangia’ of the Silesian monastery of Leubus in Brandenburg 
developed into a village ;°> the same happened to a ‘curia’ of 
the Benedictine nunnery of Spandau,® and to a ‘hoff’ of the 
Hospitallers near Berlin.’ 

It could, of course, be argued that what applied to the monastic 
estates, did not necessarily apply to the demesnes of noblemen ; 
for direct proofs of their conversion into peasant farms are almost 
entirely lacking. There are, however, many indirect proofs. 
First of all, there was widespread commutation of labour 
services in Brandenburg which went on from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth century. The labour services of the peasants were 
no longer needed, and the landlords found it more advantageous 
to receive quit-rents instead. This movement was particularly 
strong in the Old Mark, the part of Brandenburg to the west of 
the Elbe, where the colonization had started earliest, and where 
town life and trade were further developed than tc the east of the 
river.2 It may be remembered that in 1375 the demesnes of the 


1 Pommersches Urkundenbuch, vii, no. 4152, p. 8, no. 4162, p. 16. Unfortunately, 
the Pomeranian documents have not been published beyond the year 1326. 

2J. C. C. Oelrichs, Verzeichniss der von Dregerschen itibrigen Sammlung Pommerscher 
Urkunden, no. 6, p. 113 (1407); C. J. Fuchs, Der Untergang des Bauernstandes und das 
Aufkommen der Gutsherrschaften nach archivalischen Quellen aus Neu-Vorpommern und 
Riigen, pp. 19, 287, 303, 309. 

3* Annales Colbazienses’, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Script. xix, 718 (ad 
annum 1347); J.C. C. Oelrichs, op. cit. no. 12, p. 91 (1356), no. 14, p. 93 (1360). 

4 Riedel, op. cit. xiii, no. 64, p. 246 (1335), no. 32, p. 31 (1342). 

5 W. Gley, op. cit. p. 110. 

6*Quondam fuit curia’: Kaiser Karl’s IV. Landbuch der Mark Brandenburg, 
edited by E. Fidicin, p. 51. 

7 Riedel, op. cit., Supplement, no. 27, p. 238 (1360). 

8 One exception: as early as 1289 the knight Lodewicus de Sciltberch sold his 
‘allodium’ near Hardenbeck (Ucker Mark) to the peasants of Hardenbeck: Riedel, 
op. cit. xxi, no. 10, p. 7. This charter was only preserved because Hardenbeck was a 
monastic village. The lack of more proofs can partly be explained by the scarcity of 
non-ecclesiastical documents. 

®In 1375 a number of Old Mark villages paid quit-rents: Landbuch (édn. Fidicin), 
pp. 226-7, 233-4, 236-8. Riedel’s Codex contains numerous documents according to 
which quit-rents were paid in the Old Mark: thus v, no. 353, p. 480, no. 361, p. 483, 
no. 387, p. 494, nos. 393-4, p. 497; vi, no. 435, p. 259, no. 454, p. 275; xvi, no. 626, 
p- 182, no. 650, p. 276, no. 651, p. 277; xvii, no. 239, p. 207, no. 142, p. 315, nos. 
1434, pp. 317-8 ; xxii, no. 177, p. 192, no, 179, p. 194; xxv, no. 394, p. 471; Supple- 
ment, no. 32, p. 380. 
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Old Mark were considerably smaller than those in the other parts 
of Brandenburg ; out of a totel of 317 villages, only 39 then had 
one or several demesnes. In the other parts of Brandenburg also, 
quit-rents were given instead of the services,’ although it seems 
to a lesser degree than in the Old Mark ; for these districts were 
economically less advanced and had few important towns. As 
late as 1540 the Brandenburg nobility complained to the margrave 
that their pressing need made it necessary to re-commute their 
peasants’ quit-rents into services, but that the peasants refused, 
and that this attitude was backed by a decision of the margrave’s 
court, the Kammergericht.2, The Pomeranian nobles also de- 
manded services from their peasants instead of the quit-rents 
which they had previously paid, as they stated themselves in 
1585.3 In both pri: palities, the subject was so important that 
the nobles raised it wing the negotiations between the estates 
and the prince. Thus the paying of quit-rents must have been 
very common as late as the sixteenth century. Even in the early 
seventeenth century the subject was mentioned several times in 
decrees, draft regulations, and legal discussions. This indicates 
a strong tendency towards the disintegration of the manorial 
system in Brandenburg and Pomerania. In Brandenburg, more- 
over, we can examine this question from a number of more direct 
sources. 

For the central part of Brandenburg, the Middle Mark, we 
possess, apart from the ‘ Landbuch’ of 1375, a number of later 
surveys, the ‘ Schossregister’ of 1450, 1480, and 1624, the last of 
these not only giving data for that year, but also changes in the 
distribution of holdings during the past fifty years.5 It is, there- 
fore, possible to examine more closely agrarian developments in 
this district during a period of 250 years. One of the most striking 
features of the fifteenth-century surveys is the large number of 
deserted peasant holdings. Of 6667 peasant Hufen in 157 villages 

1 In six Ucker Mark villages quit-rents were paid in 1375: Landbuch (edn. Fidicin). 
pp. 135, 142-3, 155-6, 158. Further Riedel, op. cit. x, no. 256, p. 358; xii, no. 67, 
p- 113, no. 46, p. 184; xxiii, no. 417, p. 404; xxi, no. 64, p. 515; xxv, no. 182, 
™ eiiaibaite Stdndeakten aus der Regierungszeit Kurfiirst Joachims II, edited by 
W, Friedensburg (quoted as Friedensburg), i, no. 17, p. 96. 


3M. Spahn, Verfassungs- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Herzogtums Pommern von 
1478 bis 1625, p. 125, n. 2. 

*See J. Scheplitz, Conswetudines Electoratus et Marchiae Brandenburgensis, i. 660 
(edn, 1744); C. O. Mylius, Corpus Constitutionum Marchicarum, vi, 3, no. 3, col. 58; 
F, Grossmann, op. cit. p. 14, n. 3. 

5 The ‘ Schossregister’ of 1450 and 1480 are printed as an appendix to Fidicin’s 
edition of the Landbuch of 1375, the figures of that of 1624 as an appendix to F. 
Grossmann, op. cit. As Fidicin’s edition leaves a lot to be desired, the Landbuch has 
recently been reprinted by J. Schultze, but unfortunately without the ‘ Schossregister ’. 
That of 1480 is very incomplete and can only be used as auxiliary evidence. As these 
* Schossregister’ have been published for many years, it seems curious that, apparently, 
they have never been compared with each other: see Appendix, below, 
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1953, or more than one-quarter, were deserted and only 4714 
occupied in 1450. Nor did matters improve later in the century : 
for 117 of these villages we possess figures for the year 1480 as 
well ; in these villages the number of deserted Hufen had increased 
from 945 to 1145, and the number of occupied Hufen had decreased 
from 3714 to 3483 in the course of only thirty years. This wide- 
spread desertion of the land by the peasants caused a lowering 
of the standard of living of the landlords, for their income from 
dues and rents shrank correspondingly. They tried, of course, 
to find successors to take over the deserted holdings, but these 
efforts were only very partially successful. As the landlords 
would not have derived any benefit at all from land lying 
fallow, they started demesne farming on an increased scale.? 
Again and again the ‘ Schossregister ’ tell us that so and so many 
Hufen were deserted and ploughed by the lords of the manor 
themselves. Thus very considerable demesnes of 15}, 20, 25, 31, 
33, 34, 36, and even 63 and 72 Hufen had been formed from de- 
serted peasant land.? The large majority of the deserted holdings, 
however, was not farmed by the manorial lords: of the 1953 
deserted Hufen mentioned above, only 3374 were listed as demesne 
land ; while the others were apparently lying fallow until somebody 
could be found to take them over.* 

As the desertion of the land undoubtedly provided a great 
stimulus towards increased demesne farming, it could be expected 
that the figures of 1450 would show considerably more demesne 
farming than those of 1375. The really surprising fact is that this 
is not the case. We possess data for 291 villages of the Middle 
Mark for both years. In 155 of them there was no demesne in 
either year. In the other 136 villages the size of the demesne 
land * had decreased from 1419} to 1361 Hufen in spite of the de- 
sertion of the land.* In twelve of these villages the size of the 
demesne had remained the same ; in twenty-nine it had decreased, 
and in twenty-nine it had increased ; in twenty-eight villages a 


1This has already been observed by G. F. Knapp, Die Bauernbefreiung und der 
Ursprung der Landarbeiter, i. 38. 

2 Landbuch (edn. Fidicin), pp. 268, 270, 285. 301, 333. 

3 By 1570 about half of them were again occupied : the number of occupied peasant 
Hufen in the 157 villages mentioned above then amounted to at least 5670, that is 
956 more than in 1450; while the other 997 Hufen had, apparently, remained deserted 
or become demesne land in the meantime. 

4 Demesne land has been taken here in the widest sense. It does not always imply 
that the nobleman himself farmed his estate or even lived there, but that the Hufen 
in question were not farmed by the peasants and were tax-free. The expressions 
used in the Landbuch vary: ‘ad curiam’, ‘ mansi liberi ad curiam sub cultura ’, ‘ colit 
per se,” ‘sub aratro suo’, ‘ inhabitat’, ‘ residet’, &c., the first one being by far the most 
frequent. Already G. von Below, op. cit. p. 32, n. 1, has remarked that the exact 
meaning of some of these terms is doubtful. The ‘ Schossregister’ also are not always 
clear on this point. 

* See Appendix. 
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new demesne had come into being where there had been none in 
1375 ; but in thirty-eight villages the demesne, which had been 
there in 1375, had disappeared altogether. Out of these 291 
villages only 98 had a demesne at all in 1450, while all the others 
were entirely peasant villages. (See appendix, p.°170.) This 
decrease of demesne farming in a period of increasing economic 
difficulties for the landlords is perhaps the best proof of the 
strength of the forces causing a disintegration of the manorial 
system, in spite of all tendencies to the contrary. 

How far was the development of the manorial system in 
Prussia, under the Teutonic Knights, different from that in Bran- 
denburg and Pomerania ? It has always been assumed that, in 
Prussia, demesne farming and corn export on a considerable 
scale, by the Order as well as by private landlords, were a feature 
of the fourteenth (or even the thirteenth) century, and that from 
that time an unbroken development led to the period of the 
‘Gutsherrschaft’.1_ The Teutonic Knights themselves not only 
sold and exported corn on a very large scale, but also undertook 
demesne farming. Their manors excelled in their yields and 
management. Some of them were not larger than a peasant 
farm, while others were of a medium size, and a few very large. 
At the end of the fourteenth century, as many as 420, 620, 940, 
and even 4100 acres were under cultivation on four large manors 
belonging to the Teutonic Order (including the fallow).2 But even 
the Order showed a certain tendency towards selling its demesnes : 
in the Commandery of Schlochau an ‘allodium’ was converted 
into a village in 1350, and two demesnes of six Hufen each sold 
to peasants, in 1381 and 1412 respectively. The same applied 
to the bishopric of Ermland, where the bishops as well as the 
cathedral chapter founded villages on their ‘ allodia’ or sold them 
to burghers or towns.‘ 

If we want to find out, however, whether there was ‘ Gutsherr- 
schaft’ in Prussia before the fifteenth century, we have to in- 
vestigate the extent of the demesne farming undertaken by private 

1 Thus W. von Briinneck, in Jahrbicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, 1, 1888, 
p. 370; H. Plehn, ‘ Zur Geschichte der Agrarverfassung von Ost- und Westpreussen ’; 
Forschungen zur Brandenburgischen und Preussischen Geschichte (1904), xvii. 425; 
(1905), xviii. 86, 107; H. Mauer, ibid. (1911) xxiv. 289; G. Aubin, op. cit. pp. 62-7 ; 
R. Kétzschke, Grundztige der deutschen Wirtschaftsgeschichte, p. 150; W. zur Ungnad, 


Deutsche Freibauern, Kélmer und Kolonisten, p. 149; Eileen Power, loc. cit. p. 736; 
H. Rosenberg, loc. cit. p. 229. 

2G. Aubin, op. cit. p. 24: 170, 250, 380, and 1655 Hektar. 

8 Handfesten der Komturei Schlochau, edited by P. Panske, no. 31, p. 45, no. 133, 
p. 144, no. 164, p. 171. Unfortunately, the Handfesten of the Teutonic Order are only 
printed up to 1335 (apart from the two Commanderies of Schlochau and Tuchel), so 
that no further evidence on this important point is available. 

“Codex Diplomaticus Warmiensis, edited by C. P. Woelky and J. M. Saage, i, no. 
226, p. 381; iii, no. 125, p. 91, no. 205, p. 164, no. 310, p. 283, no, 422, p. 418, no. 
456, p. 458 (from the years 1326 to 1410). 
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landlords.. We know that in the fifteenth century the nobles 
exported corn on a considerable scale. In the assemblies of the 
Estates the knights frequently demanded that free corn exports 
should be permitted ; 1 agriculture was their living, as they stated 
themselves on one occasion.” But the fifteenth century was a 
period of swift changes and, in Prussia also, of increasing desertion 
of the land. It is thus impossible to draw any conclusions from 
these documents as to the state of affairs in preceding centuries. 
We possess very little evidence of private demesne farming in the 
fourteenth century ; it seems likely that it was undertaken (as 
in Brandenburg), but not on any large scale. All the evidence 
known so far, interestingly enough, mentions corn exports, 
demesne farming or sheep farming by burghers, village mayors, 
or peasants, but not by noblemen.* 

As to the size of the estates of private landlords in Prussia, 
at the beginning of the colonization, as well as later on in the so- 
called ‘ Wilderness ’ in the east of the country, the Teutonic Order 
granted estates of a very large size to private entrepreneurs, 
wherever its own forces were insufficient to carry out the settle- 
ment of the country, that is in particular on the eastern border 
of the settled territory. Thus, in the thirteenth century, the 
nobleman Dietrich von Tiefenau was invested with property of 
about 450 Hufen ;* or the family Stange, members of which had 
already been working as contractors on a large scale on the 
settlement of Moravia,® were given a thousand Hufen (later limited 
to 665) by the bishop of Pomesanien, as well as other property 
by the Teutonic Order. Other immigrating landlords received, 
at least in the thirteenth century, estates of more than a hindred 
Hufen.? But in the fourteenth century these estates were divided 
into many smaller ones through sale, dereliction, division among 


1G. Aubin, op. cit. pp. 57-60; Acten der Standetage Preussens unter der Herrschaft 
des Deutschen Ordens, edited by M. Toeppen, ii, no. 41, p. 62, no. 152, p. 221, no. 166, 
p- 236, no. 190, p. 296; iii, no. 6, pp. 10-11, no. 8, p. 13, no. 54, p. 98. 

2 bid. ii, no. 396, p. 634; similarly iii, no. 31, p. 63. 

3 Codex Diplomaticus Warmiensis, i, no. 75, p. 129; Preussisches Urkundenbuch, 
i. 2, no. 688, p. 431; ii. 1, no. 276, p. 176, nos. 306-7, pp. 199-200; ii. 2, no. 678, 
p- 448, no. 706, p. 469; Codex diplomaticus Prussicus, edited by J. Voigt, iii, no. 53, 
p. 77; Urkunden der Komturei Tuchel, edited by P. Panske, no. 34, p. 41 (from the 
years 1287, 1298, 1320, 1330, 1347, 1350). 

4 Codex diplomaticus Prussicus, i, nos. 46, 50, 54, pp. 45-51 (from the years 1236-42) ; 
H. Plehn, loc. cit. p. 391; C. Krollmann, ‘Die Besiedlung Ostpreussens durch den 
Deutschen Orden’, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte (1928), xxi. 289. 

5C. Krollmann, ‘ Die Herkunft der deutschen Ansiedler in Preussen ’, Zeitschrift des 
Westpreussischen Geschichtsvereins, Heft 54, 1912, pp. 24-6, 29-30. 

6 Preussisches Urkundenbuch, i. 2, no. 462, p. 297, no. 654, p. 413; Codex diplomati- 
cus Prussicus, ii, no. 8, p. 10, no. 29, p. 34; Codex Diplomaticus Warmiensis, ii, no. 542, 
pp. 571-3; C. Krollmann, loc. cit. pp. 32-3. 

? Codex diplomaticus Prussicus, ii, no. 18, p. 21; Codex Diplomaticus Warmiensis, 
i, nos. 79-83, pp. 136-49, no. 157, pp. 272-3, no. 96, pp. 166-7, no. 102, pp. 175-7; 
Preussisches Urkundenbuch, i. 2, no. 514, pp. 323-4. 
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heirs, separation among several joint owners, or settlement.? 
The enormous possessions of the Stanges were split up into many 
parts in the very next generation.? Presumably, these large 
estates had only been granted for the purpose of dividing them 
up at anearly stage. This, at any rate, can be proved in the case 
of the grants of very large estates in the ‘ Wilderness ’ during the 
fourteenth century. 

By far the largest tract of land in the ‘ Wilderness ’, 1440 
Hufen, was granted, in 1321, to three knights ‘and some of their 
friends ’, this area being subdivided into six pieces of eighty and 
twenty-four pieces of forty Hufen each® These circumstances 
alone show that it did not remain one estate, but that in reality 
a collective assignment, comprised into one charter, was made 
to a group of entrepreneurs.‘ On these 1440 Hufen, twenty-nine 
independent villages and estates came into being.® The other 
grants of large tracts of land in the ‘ Wilderness ’ were of a similar 
type ; they were not always taken up: in several instances, they 
were repeated later on a smaller scale, or the land remained un- 
occupied for a long time. But even the opposite case did not 
necessarily mean that the estates were farmed by the owners 
themselves, for some of them carried out a peculiar speculation : 
by granting smaller estates with the obligation to render. 
military service, or by founding villages, they succeeded in freeing 
themselves from the military service as stipulated by the Teutonic 
Order, for this was now rendered by the owner of the smaller 
estate or the village mayor.* These new owners herewith entered 
into a direct obligation towards the Order and lost every obligation 
towards the original landlord, whose estate had become con- 
siderably smaller. 

Thus the large estates granted at the beginning of the coloniza- 
tion were split up in course of time. In the fourteenth century 
the average size of a knight’s estate 7 was small: twelve Hufen 
in the Culmerland (varying from two to forty Hufen), about six 
Hufen in the Commandery of Elbing, and slightly more in the 
Commandery of Christburg.6 Not even in the ‘ Wilderness ’ were 


1L. Weber, Preussen vor 500 Jahren, pp. 252-3, 255; G. Aubin, op. cit. pp. 18-19; 
C. Krollmann, ‘ Die Besiedlung Ostpreussens durch den Deutschen Orden ’, loc. cit. 
p- 289. 

2K. Lohmeyer, Geschichte von Ost- und Westpreussen, 3rd edn., p. 193; C. 
Krollmann, loc. cit. p. 291. 

3 Preussisches Urkundenbuch, ii. 1, no. 363, pp. 270-1. 

*C. Krollmann, loc. cit. p. 297; K. Kasiske, Die Siedlungstdatigkeit des Deutschen 
Ordens im ostlichen Preussen, p. 77. 

5H. Plehn, loc. cit. p. 392; K. Kasiske, op. cit. p. 77. 

° H. and G. Mortensen, Die Besiedlung des nordéstlichen Ostpreussens bis zum Beginn 
des 17. Jahrhunderts, Teil I, Die preussisch-deutsche Siedlung am Westrand der grossen 
Wildnis um 1400, pp. 65-8, 94, 112-13, 134. 

? That is an estate from which a knight’s service had to be rendered in case of war. 

® L. Weber, op. cit. pp. 253, 453, 458-67 ; G. Aubin, op. cit. p. 25. 
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the average estates much larger ;! and in the bishoprics they 
were smaller than in the territory of the Order, as military de- 
mands played a less important role.2 From the fourteenth century 
the Teutonic Knights, as well as the bishops, even bought out 
many noblemen’s estates and founded villages on them, or let 
them out anew in small pieces for which peasants’ dues had to be 
paid.* In this way they tried to check the rise of a powerful 
nobility, and at the same time to increase their income. In view 
of all this, it can fairly be stated that, right up to the first half of 
the fifteenth century, there was a strong tendency in Prussia 
towards the splitting up of the large estates, and ngt towards 
their consolidation. Exactly as in Brandenburg, the manorial 
system was disintegrating to a certain extent. 

It thus seems certain that the argument that, in the East, 
* Gutsherrschaft’ ‘ was always there ’ is not borne out by the facts. 
On the contrary, the development in western and eastern Germany 
was running along parallel lines: towards the break-up of the 
manor. But eastern Germany was several centuries behind the 
West, as it was economically less advanced, and as the whole 
movement had started there much later, so that, in the fifteenth 
century, the manorial organization of the East was still con- 
siderably stronger than it was in the West. The question now 
arises : what caused a complete reversal of this trend in the East 
and the manorial reaction of the sixteenth century, while the dis- 
integration of the manorial system continued in the West ? 

One cause has already been mentioned: the increasing de- 
sertion of the land by the peasants. This was not a new develop- 
ment of the fifteenth century. Already in the ‘ Landbuch ’ of the 
New Mark of 1337 (that is, only a short while after the colonization 
of this district) there are long lists of completely deserted villages.‘ 
In 128 (out of a total of 150) villages of the Ucker Mark 2395 
peasant Hufen out of a total of 4930 were deserted in 1375, this 


1¥For details see K. Kasiske, op. cit. pp. 105-8, 110-11, 116, 122-4; L. Weber, 
op. cit. p. 501; M. Toeppen, Geschichte Masurens, pp. 93-4, 100, 105-6; G. Aubin, 
op. cit. p. 26. 

2L. Weber, op. cit. p. 255; G. Aubin, op. cit. p. 26. 

3 Preussisches Urkundenbuch, ii. 1, nos. 78, 96, 120; ii. 2, nos. 656, 667; Urkunden 
der Komturei Tuchel, no. 101; Handfesten der Komturei Schlochau, nos. 107, 158, 167 ; 
Codex Diplomaticus Warmiensis, iii, nos. 204 and 206; Das Grosse Aemterbuch des 
Deutschen Ordens, edited by W. Ziesemer, pp. 322-4; C. Krollmann, ‘ Zur Besiedlungs- 
Geschichte und Nationalitatenmischung in den Komtureien Christburg, Osterode und 
Elbing ’, Zeitschrift des Westpreussischen Geschichtsvereins, Heft 64, 1923, pp. 23-4; 
F. Mager, op. cit. pp. 28-30. In the fifteenth century, this subject provided the 
material for one of the standard complaints of the nobility: Acten der Stdndetage 
Preussens, i, no. 487, p. 629; ii, no. 30, p. 34, no. 150, pp. 219-20; iii, no. 68, p. 141; 
iv, no. 23, p. 42. 

4 Die Newmark Brandenburg im Jahre 1337 oder Markgraf Ludwig's des Aelteren 
Neumdrkisches Landbuch, edited by G. W. von Raumer, pp. 82, 84-6, 88, 99, 101, 103, 
105-6. 
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being usually attributed to the constant wars between Branden- 
burg and Pomerania. In the Middle Mark, on the other hand, 
comparatively few deserted villages and holdings were listed in 
1375.2 Not only in the East, but also in other parts of Germany 
and Europe, there were many deserted villages and holdings in 
the late middle ages.* It seems, however, that the land was 
deserted to a much higher degree in the East than in the West. 
It must be borne in mind that the colonization area still had a 
relatively small population. When peasants deserted their hold- 
ings in the West, it was comparatively easy to find a successor 
among the sons of other peasants or among the landless labourers 
in the village. The nobles could lighten the peasants’ burdens, 
commute their labour services and advance their emancipation, 
in order to induce them to stay on, if repressive measures were of 
no avail.4 

All this was much more difficult in the East. Here also de- 
serted holdings were given to other peasants: in the ‘ Schoss- 
register’ we find peasants with farms of four, five, six, and even 
eight Hufen, as well as peasants of a neighbouring village tilling 
the fields of a deserted village ; but there was an obvious limit 
to this. Up to the fifteenth century, the position of the peasants 
in the East was extremely favourable, and there was not much 
room for new concessions. If they left their farms, they did not 
do so because of their servile condition,® as was frequently the 
case in the West, but for other reasons. The eastern landlords 
were more accustomed to demesne farming than those of the West 
and, if they could not find any new peasants, the easiest way out 
of their difficulty was to increase their demesne, at least tem- 
porarily. In general, the disintegration of the manorial system 
had not progressed so far in the East as it had in the West, so that 
it was far easier here to revert to a stricter manorial organization. 
First, the fields of deserted villages were utilized as a sheep-run, 
and from the sixteenth century onwards, for corn growing, while 
single deserted holdings were used for demesne farming on a 
smaller scale. Increased labour services were required for the 
growing demesnes. These services the nobles had the right to 
demand ; for in course of time they had acquired the. entire 
jurisdiction on their estates, and labour services were considered 
to derive from the jurisdiction. The transfer of the jurisdiction 

1J. Schultze, op. cit. p. xviii. 

2 Landbuch (edn. Fidicin), pp. 56, 76, 78-82, 90, 98, 106, 107, 128. 

3 Eileen Power, loc. cit. p. 733; H. Nabholz, ‘ Medieval Agrarian Society in Transi- 
tion’, The Cambridge Economic History of Europe, i. 503. 

* Eileen Power, loc. cit. p. 7227; H. Nabholz, loc. cit. p. 511. 

’The opposite is assumed for Poland by J. Rutkowski, Histoire Economique de la 
Pologne Avant Les Partages, p. 107, and E. Schmidt, op. cit. p. 278. 


* This is to be seen from many a document: thus Riedel, op. cit. v, no. 19, p. 311, 
no. 97, p. 69; x, no. 23a, p. 463; xi, no. 219, p. 435; xxii, no. 13, p. 495; i, p. 459. 
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to the landlords, however, did not cause the manorial reaction of 
the East, as has frequently been assumed,’ but merely provided 
the means by which they could enforce their demands. 

We do not know for certain why so many holdings became 
deserted in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. This pheno- 
menon has often been attributed to the many wars and feuds of 
the period.2 In Prussia, it is true, the depopulation of the 
countryside seems to have been caused by the continuous wars 
against Poland and the frightful devastations caused by them, 
in the years 1409-11, 1414, 1422, 1431-3, 1453-66, 1519-21; 
the peasants escaped their plight by seeking refuge in the towns 
or abroad. The Hussites ravaged Brandenburg in 1429 and 
1432,° and Prussia in 1433. A charter of the bishop of Havelberg 
of 1409 expressly mentioned the fury of wars and robberies 
which had lasted for a long time past as the cause of the desertion 
of the soil.4 There must, however, have been other and more 
fundamental reasons for the peasants to abandon their holdings 
permanently, even when more peaceful conditions had returned. 
In the fourteenth, and perhaps still in the fifteenth, century the 
growing towns attracted many peasants. At- the peak of the 
colonization, villages had probably been founded on soil which 
in the long run did not produce sufficient yields, or they were 
ill situated, endangered by floods, dearth of water, or soil 
erosion.» The soil of the Brandenburg Mark was, already in the 
middle ages, known for its poor quality. Perhaps we must rate 
the achievement of the colonization in general lower than has 
been done so far. The peasants, even if they did not move into 
a town, probably found it easier than they would do in modern 
times to pack up their belongings and to migrate further East 

1Thus G. von Below, op. cit., pp. 11-12, and Probleme der Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 


p. 51; S. B. Fay, loc. cit. p. 251, n. 66 ; Eileen Power, loc. cit. pp. 734-5 ; H. Rosenberg, 
loc. cit. pp. 15-16. 

?Thus H. Maybaum, op. cit. p. 108; J. Schultze, in Forschungen zur Branden- 
burgischen und Preussischen Geschichte (1927), xxxix. 400; W. Zahn, Die Wiistungen 
der Altmark, p. xxiii; Freiherr von Wintzingeroda-Knorr, Die Wiistungen des Fichs- 
feldes, pp. xxi-xxvi; G. F. Knapp, op. cit. i. 38; H. Rosenberg, loc. cit. pp. 230-1. 

3 E. Fidicin, Die Territorien der Mark Brandenburg, attributes the desertion of many 
a village to the Hussite invasion of 1432. 

‘*Et quia saevissima hostilitas guerrarum et latrociniorum a longo retroacto 
tempore in diocesi nostra plus ceteris partibus continuata dispendia agricultores et 
colonos . . . disreptis eorum bonis et incendiis devastatis nudos et inopes sua deserere 

. coegerunt, agri ipsorum .. . inculti remanent et deserti . . .”: Riedel, op. cit. 
i, no. 16, p. 39. 

5H. Nabholz, loc. cit. p. 503; G. Hertel, Die Wiistungen im Nordthiiringgau, pp. 
Xviii, xxvi-xxvii; Freiherr von Wintzingeroda-Knorr, op. cit. p. xxviii; W. Zahn, 
op. cit. pp. xxi-xxii; E. Blume, ‘ Beitrige zur Siedlungskunde der Magdeburger 
Bérde’, Archiv fiir Landes- und Volkskunde der Provinz Sachsen (1908), xviii. 60; 
M. Bolle, ‘ Beitrage zur Siedlungskunde des Havelwinkels’, ibid. (1909), xix. 59-62; 
(1910) xx. 8-9; G. Reischel, ‘ Die Wistungen der Provinz Sachsen und des Freistaates 
Anhalt’, Sachsen und Anhalt, Jahrbuch der Historischen Kommission fiir die Provinz 
Sachsen und fiir Anhalt (1926), ii. 261, 278-9, 343-4. 
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where colonization and settlement went on without any inter- 
ruption, exactly as their forefathers had moved into these regions 
in search of a better living. We have no evidence of this move- 
ment, as the peasants were entitled to leave freely and gradually 
infiltrated into already existing villages farther East. From the 
sixteenth century onwards, however, we have many proofs : } 
the peasants had been tied to the soil and could only leave with 
their lord’s permission, who was now entitled to complain if any 
peasant left without it, and could try to recover the fugitive ; 
many new villages were then founded across the border in Poland.* 
Quite apart from the question of the peasants’ destination, there 
was also a genuine decline of population, caused by pestilence 
and famine, and in particular by the Black Death of 1348-50.% 
It seems likely that it was a combination of all these factors 
which brought about the desertion of the land.‘ 

To check the increasing desertion of the land, the nobles pressed 
for measures by which it would become more difficult for the 
peasants to leave, or by which the towns would be compelled to 
hand over fugitive peasants. In Prussia the knights demanded, 
for the first time in 1412, that all peasants who could not prove 
that they had left with their lord’s consent were to be driven out 
of the towns, a demand which was incorporated into the Statutes 
published in the same year.> Five years later, the Grand Master 
and Estates agreed that a runaway peasant was to be handed over 
to his lord, so that he could provide a successor and pay his 
arrears before he was allowed to quit.6 In 1445 it was stipulated 
for the first time, acceding to repeated requests of the nobles,’ 
that nobody was permitted to receive a peasant unless he could 
show a writ from his former lord.6 The Statutes of 1494 went so 
far as to decree that no absconding peasant was to be received in 
any town, castle or manor, that he was to be handed over if his 
lord caught him, and that his lord could have him hanged, 
seemingly without any trial.® Similar efforts were made in 
Brandenburg about the same time. In 1484 the assembled lords 

1See E. Schmidt, op. cit. pp. 325-8; G. F. Knapp, op. cit. i. 83; ii. 3, 16, 27; 
E. Gohrbandt, ‘Das Bauernlegen bis zur Aufhebung der Erbuntertanigkeit und die 
Kolonisation des 16. Jahrhunderts in Ostpommern ’, Baltische Studien (1936), xxxviii. 
a E. Schmidt, op. cit. pp. 330-6. 

3 Eileen Power, loc. cit. p. 733; G. Hertel, op. cit. p. xxvii; W. Zahn, op. cit. 
p. xxiii. G. Reischel, loc. cit. pp. 346-7, in particular mentions the pestilence years 
of 1315, 1348-50 and 1463-4. E. Fidicin, op. cit. ii. 2, p. 8, considers the Black Death 
of 1348 as particularly disastrous for Brandenburg. 

4G. Hertel, op. cit. pp. xxvi-xxviii; Freiherr von Wintzingeroda-Knorr, op. cit. 
p. xxxi. For a detailed discussion, see in particular G. Reischel, loc. cit. pp. 222 fi. 

5 A4cten der Stdndetage Preussens, i, no. 155, p. 199. 

§ Jbid. i, no. 250, p. 308. 


7 Ibid. ii, no. 152, p. 222, no. 388, p. 627. 
8 Ibid. ii, no. 410, p. 666. ® Ibid. v, no 142, pp. 413-14. 
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of Brandenburg requested that nobody should receive or harbour 
any peasant, who had left without his lord’s consent, but should 
hand him over on demand.! And in the following year the Haupt- 
mann of the Old Mark decreed that no peasant was allowed to 
leave before he had found a successor.2. Thus the peasants were 
gradually tied to the soil. The same happened in Poland at 
exactly the same time and for the same reasons : fugitive peasants 
had to be apprehended and handed over ; to harbour them became 
an offence.* In Russia, the codes of 1497 and 1550 still recognized 
the right of the free peasants to depart provided they had paid 
their dues ; but here also economic pressure on the landlords, 
and in particular the increasing number of deserted holdings 
and runaway peasants, resulted in their being tied to the soil in 
the course of the following hundred years.4 ® 

For the towns, the curtailment of their right to receive new- 
comers from the countryside was a question of first-rate impor- 
tance, as their growth depended onit. At least one town, Anklam 
in Pomerania, resisted a demand of the von Schwerin, in 1458, 
that one of their peasants, who had sought refuge in the town, 
should be handed over. This caused a long feud between the 
nobles and the town. After three years, a peace was concluded 
according to which the burghers could retain all the booty they 
had taken, but had to give way on the main issue: they agreed 
that absconding peasants would no longer be given asylum. 
The town of Képenick was forced to do exactly the same twenty 
years later. This small Brandenburg town was tried, in 1483, 
for harbouring a fugitive peasant and was ordered to hand him 
over with all his goods and chattels, the decision as to the fine 
to be imposed on the town being left to the margrave.6 We do 
not know any more details of this case, nor on what grounds the 
town was sentenced. The towns sided with the peasants,”? and 
on the outcome of the struggle between towns and nobles depended 
the future social and political structure. 



























































1 Riedel, op. cit. C ii, no. 245, p. 303. See also a document of 1470: ibid. xv, 
no. 375, p. 311. 

2 F. Priebatsch, ‘ Die Hohenzollern und der Adel der Mark’, Historische Zeitschrift 
(1902), Ixxxviii. 244. 

%E. Schmidt, op. cit. p. 276; A. Bruce-Boswell, loc. cit. p. 582; G. Slocombe, 
A History of Poland, p. 106. 

4B. H. Sumner, Survey of Russian History, pp. 148-52; P. Struve, in The Cambridge 
Economic History of Europe, i. 429; B. Pares, A History of Russia, pp. 121-2, 149-51. 

5L. Gollmert, Urkundenbuch zur Geschichte des Geschlechts von Schwerin, no. 336, 
pp. 249-50 ; Th. Kantzow, Pomerania, edited by G. Gaebel (1908), i. 387-8 ; Valentinus 
ab Eickstet, Epitome Annaliwm Pomeraniae (edn. 1728), p. 103; J. Micraelius, Anti- 
quitates Pomeraniae (edn. 1723), p. 283; F. W. Barthold, Geschichte von Riigen und 
Pommern, iv. 1, pp. 244-5, 261-2 ; G. Kratz, Die Stddte der Provinz Pommern, pp. 9-10. 

® Codex diplomaticus Brandenburgensis continuatus, edited by G. W. von Raumer 
(quoted as Raumer), ii, no. 119, pp. 180-1. 

? Exactly as they did in other countries: Eileen Power, loc. cit. pp. 727-8. 
VOL. LXII.—NO. CCXLIII. L 
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In this conflict, which broke out in the fifteenth century, 
there was much more at stake than the point whether the towns 
were entitled to receive runaway peasants. It was a struggle 
for political supremacy, and simultaneously for- economic privi- 
leges. Corn exports became so important that the question, 
whether or not the towns should continue to handle these exports, 
in accordance with the medieval system of market rights, assumed 
great prominence. In Prussia, for example, the nobles, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, turned against the measures of the 
towns which restricted the activities of foreign merchants ; they 
complained that the trade of these merchants was being hampered, 
and demanded that the latter should be allowed to visit every 
landlord, to travel up and down the country, and to buy the 
nobleman’s corn “nd other produce.1 The Teutonic Order, as 
long as its power lasted, tried to prevent the rise of a powerful 
landed aristocracy ;? as the Order itself engaged in trade on 
a large scale, it was interested in restricting the activities of 
foreign merchants. The rulers of the other principalities of 
north-eastern Germany were not restrained by any such con- 
siderations. They allied themselves openly with the nobility 
against the towns. 

In Brandenburg, the second margrave of the Hohenzollern 
house, Frederick II, in 1442 used internal strife in the twin towns 
of Berlin and Célin to establish his rule over them. They had 
to cede him their common town hall, a site for the erection of a 
castle, the jurisdiction they had exercised, and, above all, their 
rights of staple and toll ; they also lost their right to elect alder- 
men, as well as their ‘unions’ with other towns inside and out- 
side Brandenburg, and in particular with the Hanseatic League. 
All Brandenburg towns were forbidden to send delegates to the 
Hanseatic Diets. A new rebellion which broke out in Berlin six 
years later was crushed by the margrave who imposed very heavy 
fines on the burgher families.* From then onwards the opposition 
of Berlin ceased ; its trade never recovered from the loss of its 
privileges and from the severance of its links with the Hansa ; it 
became an unimportant and subservient country town. In 1488 
Frederick’s nephew, John, in the same way subjugated the towns 
of the Old Mark, especially Stendal and Salzwedel, economically 
the foremost towns of Brandenburg. The point at issue was a 
proposed excise on beer, to which the prelates and nobles had 
consented, the beer they brewed themselves having been exempted 

1 Acten der Stdndetage Preussens, ii, no. 323, p. 485, no. 324, p. 488, no. 332, p. 504, 
no. 396, p. 633 (from the years 1442-4). 

2 See above, p. 157. 
* For all details, see F. L. Carsten, ‘Medieval Democracy in the Brandenburg 


Towns and its Defeat in the Fifteenth Century’, Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, 4th series (1943), xxv. 83-5. 
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from the duty. Beer brewing, however, was a major industry 
on which the towns’ wealth depended ; therefore, they resisted 
vigorously and rose in revolt. An open feud between the Old 
Mark towns and nobles broke out which ended with a complete 
victory for the margrave and the nobles. All the Old Mark 
towns lost their privileges, had to concede the excise, and finally 
left the Hanseatic League. 

The dukes of Pomerania also turned against their towns. Duke 
Kasimir in 1428 exploited a rebellion of the burghers of Stettin 
against the aldermen in order to march with the assembled nobles 
against the town ; he was at first defeated by the burghers, but 
forced his entry, punished the ring-leaders, built a castle in the town 
and forced Stettin to leave the Hansa.? About the middle of the 
fifteenth century continuous feuds broke out between the dukes and 
the nobility on the one hand, and on the other hand Stralsund, 
the most important town of Pomerania, supported by other 
towns ; in this war between towns and nobles neither side was 
victorious.* Duke Bogislav X, however, followed the anti-town 
policy of the Brandenburg Hohenzollerns and succeeded, at the 
end of the fifteenth century, in subjugating the towns of Késlin 
and Stettin ; both had to pay heavy fines, and a new castle was 
built in Stettin. All Pomeranian towns were forced, in 1498, 
to accede to a three-fold increase of the ducal tolls at Wolgast 
and Dammgarten. The duke curtailed the independence of the 
towns, limited their jurisdictional privileges and regulated their 
internal affairs. Only against Stralsund was his success more 
limited. A long drawn-out feud between him and the town had 
no decisive result ; but as he was supported by the nobility, the 
town, in 1512, was compelled to make some important con- 
cessions, to pay a fine, and to allow its burghers to appeal to the 
duke.*. The Pomeranian towns also lost their power and influence, 
their trade declined, and they became unimportant country towns 
without any political ambitions. 

Probably the loss.of the independence and political power of 
the towns was not the only reason for their stagnation and decay 





1 For all details, see ibid. pp. 87-9. 

*?Th. Kantzow, op. cit. i. 347-8, 351-2; J. Micraelius, op. cit. pp. 242-3; F. W. 
Barthold, op. cit. iv. 1, pp. 83-5; G. Kratz, op. cit. pp. 391-2. 

3See F. L. Carsten, ‘ Die sozialen Bewegungen in den Pommerschen Stidten vom 
14. Jahrhundert bis zur Reformationszeit’, Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis (1938), liii. 
371-3. 

*Th. Kantzow, op. cit. ii 36-9, 50-1, 86-7; J. Micraelius, op. cit. pp. 299-300, 
304-6; Hausbuch des Herrn Joachim von Wedel, edited by J. Freiherr von Bohlen- 
Bohlendorf, pp. 15-16; F. W. Barthold, op. cit. iv. 1, pp. 428-31, 486-7 ; iv. 2, pp. 32- 
3; G. Kratz, op. cit. pp. 74, 395-6. 

5 Th. Kantzow, op. cit. ii. 82; F. W. Barthold, op. cit. iv. 2, pp. 21-3; M. Wehr- 
mann, Geschichte von Pommern, i. 241, 244-6, 256. 
°F. L. Carsten, loc. cit. pp. 373-4. 
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which started in the fifteenth century.1 In any case, it was to 
have fatal consequences. The weakness of the middle classes, 
which was to become such a prominent feature of the political 
life of Germany in later centuries, can be traced back to these 
events. In the state of the Teutonic Knights the same change 
was brought about by the cession to Poland, in 1466, of the whole 
west of the country, including all important towns, with the only 
exception of Kénigsberg. What remained to the Teutonic Order 
was an undeveloped, purely agrarian territory, with only small 
country towns. In Poland also, the towns, in the course of the 
fifteenth century, lost their privileges, in particular that of freely 
electing their aldermen, together with their trading rights.2, The 
towns to the east of the Elbe, having been founded considerably 
later than those of western Europe, never equalled their strength 
and power ; after a short and rapid rise, they were easily subjugated 
by the combined force of nobles and princes. In none of the 
countries concerned, was there any longer a force which could 
have prevented the nobility from becoming the ruling order of 
society. In spite of the economic boom of the sixteenth century, 
the towns continued to decay and to shrink, while the Junkers 
emerged as a strong leading group, united by their victory over 
the towns and bound together by their common interests. 

These developments in themselves did not create the ‘ Guis- 
herrschaft’ of the sixteenth century. One additional factor was 
necessary to make demesne farming not merely a solution born 
of necessity, but an attractive proposition, so much so that it 
gradually replaced peasant farming: the rising corn prices and 
growing corn imports of western Europe in the sixteenth century. 
If these had not occurred at this juncture, it is at least feasible 
that the vacant peasant holdings would slowly have been reoccu- 
pied ; in the Middle Mark, for example, about half of them were 
indeed occupied by 1570. But this was no longer the main aim 
of the landlords. During the hundred and twenty years from 
1450 to about 1570 demesne farming in this district increased 
only slowly, from 1671 to 1879 Hufen (or by about 12 per cent.) 
in 347 villages for which we possess comparable figures.* During 
the fifty years from about 1570 to 1624, however, demesne farming 
in the same villages increased from 1879 to 2890 Hufen,* i.e. by 

1H. Rachel, Die Handels-, Zoll- und Akzisepolitik Brandenburg-Preussens bis 1713 
(Acta Borussica), pp. 4-5, attributes the decline of the Brandenburg towns also to the 
rise of the coast towns, above all, Hamburg. H. Croon, Die kurmdrkischen Landstande 
1571-1616, p. 91, on the other hand, dates the economic decline of the Brandenburg 
towns only from the middle of the sixteenth century, that is, after their subjugation. 
The agricultural depression of the fifteenth century, however, must have affected the 


towns as well, as their income and that of their burghers partly derived from dues 


and rents. 2 E. Schmidt, op. cit. pp. 243-4; G. Slocombe, op. cit. p. 108. 
3 See the figures above, p. 153, n. 3. 
* See Appendix below. 
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over 50 per cent.1_ Now not only deserted land was ploughed up 
by the Junkers, but peasants were evicted in large numbers to 
make room for the growing demesnes. In vain did the towns 
protest against this ‘ Bawernlegen ’.* 

The foundation of new noble residences on former peasant 
land was furthered by the abolition of ecclesiastical sinecures 
through the Reformation ; previously many younger sons of the 
nobility had been provided for by the church.* Now they had 
to find a living by other means, and agriculture had become a 
profitable undertaking. Corn exports, however, undoubtedly 
provided the greatest stimulus for increased demesne farming. 
Poland acquired a Baltic port of great importance by the ac- 
quisition of Danzig in 1466 (peace of Thorn). Thereafter her 
corn exports increased by leaps and bounds, and most of the 
exported corn was produced on private demesnes, which quickly 
grew up in districts favourably situated for export purposes, 
mainly along the navigable rivers. The serfdom of the peasants 
everywhere developed in proportion to the demand for labour 
on the demesnes. This demand could only be satisfied by impos- 
ing upon the peasants and their families services of several days a 
week, and later often unlimited services ; on account of the great 
shortage of labourers and menials, the peasants had to bear almost 
the entire burden. Only where the disintegration of the manorial 
system had proceeded comparatively far, for example in the Old 
Mark, did the position of the peasants remain slightly better. 

The characteristics of the eastern ‘ Gutsherrschaft’ not only 
affected the system of agrarian economy, but also the relations 
between towns and nobles, in particular in the fields of industry 
and trade. The Junkers, exploiting their political victory of the 
fifteenth century, in the sixteenth century succeeded in ousting 
the towns from their former position. Using the concession of 
1488, which allowed them to brew beer free of duty for their 
own use (but not for sale),5 the Brandenburg nobles brewed larger 
and larger quantities and compelled their peasants and village 
inns to buy it, to the detriment of the urban brewing industry.® 
Repeated warnings and orders to stop these practices 7 met with 

1 The ‘ Schossregister’ of 1624 probably does not list all peasant Hufen which had 
become demesne land during the last fifty years, as the nobles had an interest in con- 
cealing this fact, since only demesne land proper was exempted from the land-tax. 
For this reason, the increase up to 1570 must have been slower, and the increase after 


1570 more rapid than is indicated by the above figures. 


2M. Hass, Die Kurmarkischen Stande im letzten Drittel des Sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
p. 145. 

* Thus the nobility itself stated in 1540: W. Friedensburg, op. cit. i, no. 17, p. 87. 

4 J. Rutkowski, op. cit. p. 32; G. Slocombe, op. cit. p. 105. 

5 Riedel, op. cit. C ii, no. 265, p. 336. : 

° M. Hass, op. cit. pp. 166-7; H. Croon, op. cit. pp. 96-7. 

? Riedel, op. cit. C iii, no. 198, p. 229; Raumer, op. cit. ii, no. 17, p. 227; Friedens- 


burg, op. cit. i, no. 12, p- 57, no. 16, p. 82, nos. 165-6, pp. 484-5, 491, no. 184, pp. 545-9. 
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no success. The fact that the Junkers could produce beer cheaper 
than the towns proved decisive. Nothing occurred so often in the 
minutes of the estates as the complaints of the towns about the 
Junkers’ brewing. The Junkers further tried to exclude the 
towns from the corn trade, either by exporting corn themselves, 
or by selling it directly to foreign merchants. After 1527 they 
enjoyed freedom from export duty for their own produce ;* but 
here again they used this right to trade in corn other than their 
own, against the repeated injunctions of the margraves.4 The 
beer and corn trades were merely the two most important com- 
mercial activities of the Junkers, which extended to many other 
fields as well : wool, hemp, flax, hides, tallow, suet, fish, poultry, 
eggs, cheese, butter, honey were bought up and exported by them, 
and salt and millstones were imported duty-free, ostensibly for 
their own use, and sold at a profit.5 

Exactly the same happened in Prussia, in Pomerania, and in 
Poland. There also the nobles brewed beer in increasing quan- 
tities, bought up the peasants’ corn and other produce, and sold 
it inside and outside the country, exploiting their exemption 
from tolls and urban market rights. In Russia, on the other 
hand, the ‘ Grundherrschaft ’ did not develop into ‘ Gutsherrschaft ’,’ 
although there were no important towns, and there also the de- 
sertion of the land had caused the spread of serfdom: for corn 


exports played no important role in this inaccessible region. 
The towns of north-eastern Germany and Poland declined 
further and further ; more and more houses were left by their in- 
habitants and slowly fell into ruins. Too weak to prevent the 
rise of the Junkers, the towns were confined to endless and futile 
complaints at the meetings of the estates. The territorial princes 


1See Friedensburg, op. cit. i, nos. 9, 16, 103, 141-4, 146, 148, 151-4, 183, 196, 199, 
238, 245; ii, nos. 303, 305, 309, 315, 322, 350, 366-7, 396, 437. 

2M. Hass, op. cit. pp. 136-9, 162-5; H. Croon, op. cit. pp. 91-4. 

3. O. Mylius, op. cit. vi. 1, no. 13, col. 19; H. Rachel, op. cit. p. 82. 

4 Friedensburg, op. cit. i, no. 9, p. 38, no. 12, p. 57, no. 165, p. 483, nos. 183-4, 
pp. 542-9; C. O. Mylius, op. cit. iv. 1, nos. 6-7, col. 13-14; vi. 1, no. 16, col. 29, 
no. 36, col. 106, no. 58, col. 156; v. 2, no. 10, col. 78; H. Croon, op. cit. p. 95; 
M. Hass, op. cit. pp. 163-4. 

5 Friedensburg, op. cit. i, no. 140, p. 409, no. 155, p. 441; Myhius, op. cit. iv. 4, 
no. 4, col. 13; v. 2, no. 4, col. 8, no. 5, col. 10, no. 6, col. 13, no. 4, col. 210; H. Croon, 
op. cit. p. 94; M. Hass, on. cit. p. 162. 

®°M. Toeppen, ‘ Zur Geschichte der stiindischen Verhiltnisse in Preussen’, Histor- 
isches Taschenbuch, Neue Folge (1847), viii. 313-15; and ‘ Der lange kénigsberger 
Landtag ’, ibid. (1849), x. 557, 577, 579, for Prussia; M. Spahn, op. cit. pp. 164, 173, 
for Pomerania; G. Slocombe, op.’ cit. p. 106; A. Bruce-Boswell, loc. cit. p. 583, for 
Poland. 

70. Hétzsch, ‘ Adel und Lehnswesen in Russland und Polen und ihr Verhaltnis 
zur deutschen Entwicklung ’, Historische Zeitschrift (1912), eviii. 559, n. 3. 

§ As the Old Mark und Prignitz towns stated in 1556: Friedensburg, op. cit. ii, 
nos. 345 f, h, k, pp. 111, 114, 117. In the Prignitz towns, 317 out of 1373 houses were 
deserted in 1567; ibid. no. 484, p. 564, 
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were also too weak to resist the demands of the Junkers effectively ; 
they depended on the votes of credit granted by the estates, 
which thus became more and more powerful and finally dominated 
the state and the administration. Furthermore, the territorial 
princes were themselves landowners on a large scale ; they ruled 
over their own estates and peasants in exactly the same manner 
as the Junkers, and were thus tied to them by the same material 
interests and many other bonds. They sided with the Junkers, and 
against the towns, whenever there was a dispute which called 
for their decision. 

By the end of the sixteenth century, the Junkers had become 
the ruling class in the economic as well as in the political field. 
They were a closely-knit caste, jealous in defence of their privileged 
position ; they considered themselves the equals of any prince 
and looked down upon the servile peasants and the burghers of 
the towns, who had lost their pride and wealth. In course of 
time they had acquired all state prerogatives on their estates ; 
they became the one and only authority for ‘their’ peasants and 
the burghers of ‘their’ small towns: secure from any outside 
interference, their possessions formed small states within the state. 

In the course of the sixteenth century, the feudal knights and 
warriors of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries became peaceful 
land-owners, whose main interest was agriculture: time and 
again, in the later sixteenth and early seventeenth century, the 
nobles of Brandenburg, formerly so bellicose,, urged the Hohen- 
zollerns to pursue a peaceful policy and were opposed to alliances 
and territorial claims, to prevent Brandenburg from being involved 
in military expenditure and war.1 This remarkable change was 
accompanied by a rapid deterioration of the military strength of 
the nobility. When the elector Joachim Frederick (1598-1608) 
tried to muster his feudal levies, they amounted to no more 
than a thousand horsemen.? 

This change in the gocial habits of the Junkers coincided with 
a long period of peace which Brandenburg, and north-eastern 
Germany in general, enjoyed throughout the sixteenth century, 
in contrast with most other parts of Europe. In 1493 the inter- 
minable frontier wars between Brandenburg and Pomerania, 
which had contributed so much to the desertion of the land,’ 
were terminated by a treaty; by this the Hohenzollerns re- 
nounced their claim to the feudal overlordship over the dukes of 
Pomerania, in exchange for the right of succession if the dukes’ 


1H. Prutz, Preussische Geschichte, i. 266, 284; O. Hintze, Die Hohenzollern und ihr 
Werk, pp. 135, 152; H. Croon, op. cit. pp. 105 ff. 

2 H. Prutz, op. cit. i. 276; O. Hintze, op. cit. p. 153; A. Waddington, Histoire de 
Prusse, i. 110. 

® See above, pp. 157-8, 159. 
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male issue should fail. From then onwards peace reigned in this 
troubled border region.1 Up to 1610 Brandenburg did not be- 
come involved in any war, and no hostile incursion took place 
until the Thirty Years’ War. In Prussia also, after the disastrous 
wars of the fifteenth century and the devastating Horsemen’s 
War of 1519-21,” peaceful conditions prevailed for the rest of the 
century. Furthermore, the internal feuds and robberies, which 
had disturbed Brandenburg and Pomerania for centuries, were 
ultimately brought to an end: in Brandenburg by the elector 
Joachim I (1499-1535) who had many disturbers of the peace and 
robber barons imprisoned or executed,’ in Pomerania by the dukes 
Bogislav X (1474-1523) and Barnim X (1523-69).4 This policy 
of internal pacification was made possible by the general prosperity 
and the easy profits which could be made in agriculture and which 
induced the nobles to take up farming on an increased scale. 
They thus became interested in the maintenance of peace. In 
Prussia, under the Teutonic Knights, there had never been any 
feuds, so that there was no change in this respect. Thus, contrary 
to what has often been assumed, the Junkers did not rise either as 
a military caste, or because of the military needs of a frontier 
region,® but as an aristocracy of business-minded and non-military 
landowners who had shed their feudal armour, and not yet donned 
the uniform of the Prussian officer. 

From the second half of the seventeenth century onwards, 
political developments in north-eastern Germany and Poland 
ran along different lines. In Poland the nobles preserved their 
political supremacy and prevented the rise of a strong goven- 
ment. The same applied, in north-eastern Germany, only to the 
duchy of Mecklenburg. In. the other principalities, the territorial 
princes, above all the Hohenzollerns, succeeded in establishing 
their despotism, but only at the cost of guaranteeing and en- 
hancing the privileges and power of the Junkers and granting 
them a monopoly of posts in the officers’ coyps. Their importance 
as a military caste dates only from this period. 

The developments leading to the rise of the Junkers in north- 
eastern Germany and Poland bear, in some respects, a striking 
resemblance to the developments in England which caused the 
rise of the gentry. To begin with, in the fifteenth century both 

1H. Prutz, op. cit. i. 175; A. Waddington, op. cit. i. 65; R. Koser, Geschichte der 


brandenburgisch-preussischen Politik, i. 169, 171, 181. 

2 See above, p. 159. 

SH. Prutz, op. cit. i. 183-4; A. Waddington, op. cit. i. 80-1; O. Hintze, op. 
cit. pp. 108-9, 116; G. Schmoller, Preussische Verfassungs-, Verwaltungs- und Finanz- 
geschichte, pp. 17, 32. 

4F. W. Barthold, Geschichte von Riigen und Pommern, iv. 1, pp. 443-4, 472-4; 
iv. 2, pp. 94, 233-4; H. Prutz, op. cit. i. 174. 


° Thus, for example, R. H. Tawney, ‘ The Rise of the Gentry ’, The Economic History 
Review (1941), xi. 13. 
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regions experienced an agricultural crisis : an increasing number 
of vacant holdings, a decline of the agrarian population, a shrinking 
of the income of the landlords and a severe pressure on their 
economic existence. The methods also which were adopted by 
the landlords to overcome their economic difficulties were similar 
in both cases : they evicted or bought out peasants and expanded 
their own agrarian and commercial activities ; they enlarged their 
demesnes, developed their home-farms on commercial lines, en- 
closed meadows and woods hitherto used as commons, and supple- 
mented their agricultural income by extensive trade.? In 
England, as well as in north-eastern Germany, this led to a de- 
cline of the peasantry, but in the former no attempt was made to 
reintroduce villeinage. This difference can partly be explained 
by the different needs of wool and corn growing. In England, 
sheep-farming was the prime mover of agrarian changes, so that 
labour services were no longer required and the number of pea- 
sants could be reduced. In north-eastern Germany and Poland, 
on the other hand, corn-growing for the market became the 
landlords’ primary concern, the demand for labour services in- 
creased correspondingly, and villeinage—unknown during the 
middle ages—grew up with it. In both regions, the traditional 
methods of agriculture changed further on account of the rising 
prices and the widening markets of the sixteenth century. Yet 
in north-eastern Germany and Poland the rising prices no longer 
turned the screw on the landowners, as they did in England, 
where -the demesne was usually leased ;* but, on the contrary, 
the Junkers with their growing demesnes benefited enormously 
from the rise in the price of corn. 

There is, moreover, one fundamental difference between the 
Junkers and the gentry. The rise of the Junkers was caused 
and accompanied by the subjugation of the towns: this made 
the introduction of villeinage possible and enabled the Junkers, 
to become the ruling class and to usurp the burghers’ position in 
trade and industry. In England, too, a decline of the corporate 
towns was caused by the depression of the fifteenth century ; yet 
the development of the cloth industry brought about the rise of 
new towns, and London and certain other towns continued to 
grow and retained their political influence. Above all, there was 
no clash of interests and no sharp division between gentry and 
towns, such as existed between Junkers and burghers. In England 


1 For England, see M. Postan, ‘The Fifteenth Century’, The Economic History 
Review (1939), ix. 160 ff. 

2See R. H. Tawney, loc. cit. p. 14. In this respect, the difference between the 
Junkers and the gentry was, in my opinion, far smaller than is assumed by Professor 
Tawney. 

3R. H. Tawney, The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century, pp. 200, 203. 

*M. Postan, loc. cit. pp. 163-4; G. M. Trevelyan, English Social History, pp. 83-5. 
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‘landed and monied interests were often indistinguishable ’ ; 4 
no rigid barriers separated the gentry from the urban middle 
classes from which part of it had originated ; its younger sons 
entered urban professions and trades, while merchants and other 
urban notables bought estates and joined the ranks of the gentry.? 
Thus the gentry rose in close alliance with, and depended on, the 
development of urban trade and industry; while the Junkers 
rose to power on the ruins of the towns’ wealth, prevented any 
recovery of the middle classes and refused to part with any of 
their political privileges until the nineteenth century. They 
formed a rigid class which only nobles could enter, and all its 
members, including the younger sons, looked down with contempt 
upon the burghers and their occupations. This again seems con- 
nected with the difference between the production of wool and 
that of corn: the corn-growing nobles of eastern Europe could 
dispense with the services of the towns, while the wool-growing 
gentry of England depended on the requirements of the cloth 
industry, on expanding markets, and on the growth of the towns. 
F. L. Carsten. 


APPENDIX 


NumBer oF Huren HELD IN DEMESNE OR TAX-FREE IN THE 
MippLe Marx 


This appendix is to illustrate the development, between 1375 and 1624, 
of the demesnes and estates of the nobility in the district which later 
became-the core of the Prussian monarchy : in particular, the actual decline 
of demesne farming between 1375 and 1450, its very. slow growth during 
the following hundred and twenty years (which certainly was slower than 
is indicated by the figures and may only have been apparent ; see above, 
footnote 1, p. 165), and its rapid growth between 1570 and 1624. The 
appendix also shows that the large majority of villages, up to the sixteenth 
century, were pure peasant villages which had neither a demesne nor tax- 
free Hufen (for these terms, see above, footnote 4, p. 153: the exemption 
from the land tax was a privilege of the nobles to compensate them for 
their feudal service, but did not necessarily mean, at least not before the 
later sixteenth century, that the Hufen in question were farmed as a 
demesne ; the land registers do not distinguish clearly between the two 
possibilities). The figures for 1375 are derived from the Landbuch der 
Mark Brandenburg of that year (there are two editions: by E. Fidicin, 
Berlin, 1856, and by J. Schultze, Berlin, 1940). The figures for 1450 and 
1480 are taken from the Schossregister of those years, printed, tather un- 


1G. M. Trevelyan, op. cit. p. 84. 
?R. H. Tawney, ‘The Rise of the Gentry’, The Economic History Review (1941), 
xi. 2; G. M. Trevelyan, op. cit. pp. 84, 86, 125-6; M. M. Postan, ‘Some Social Conse- 


quences of the Hundred Years’ War’, The Economic History Review (1942), xii. 6-7, 
11-12. 
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satisfactorily, by Fidicin as an appendix to the Landbuch. And the figures 
for 1570 and 1624 are derived from the Schossregister of 1624, which also 
lists changes in the distribution of holdings during the past fifty years ; 
it is printed as an appendix to F. Grossmann, Ober die gutsherrlich-béuer- 
lichen Rechtsverhdltnisse in der Mark Brandenburg vom 16. bis 18. Jahr- 
hundert, Leipzig, 1890. Unfortunately, none of these four land registers 
contains a description of all villages of the Middle Mark: a question mark 
indicates that the particular village is not mentioned in the land register 
of that year, while a stroke indicates that the village is described, but that 
it has no demesne or tax-free Hufen. 


(i) District of Havelland 





| 
Village. 1375. 1450. le About 1570. 1624. 





Bagow 
Bamme 
Barnewitz 
Bauersdorf 
Berge 
Bérnecke . 
Bornim . 
Bornstedt . 
Bétzow 
Bredow 
Buchow 
Buckow 
Buschow 
Butzow 
Carpzow 
Cladow 
Dallgow 
Damme 
Déberitz 
Dyrotz 
Eiche 
Etzin 
Fahrland . 
Falkenhagen 
Falkenrede 
Ferchesar . 
Flatow 
Fohrde 
Garlitz 
Gatow 
Gelte 
Germendorf 
Glienicke . 
Gohlitz 
Golm 
Gortz 
Gréningen 
Gross- Bahnitz 
Gross-Zieten 
Griinfeld . 
Guten paaren 
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*(t) District of Havelland (continued) 


Village. 1375. 1450. 1480. About 1570. 





Hohennauen 
Hoppenrade 
Kartzow 
Ketziir 
Klein-Bahnitz 
Knobloch . 
Kotzen 
Landin 
Lietzow 
Liichnow . 
Markau 
Markee 
Marquardt 
Marwitz 
Marzahne . 
Moégelin 
Méthlow 
Mitzlitz 
Nennhausen 
Niebede 
Nieder-Neuendorf 
Paaren 
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Pansin 
Paretz 
Perwenitz . 
Pessin 
Premnitz . 
Prietzen 
Priort 
Retzow 
Ribbeck 
Riewendt . 
Rohrbeck . 
Roscow 
Saaringen . 
Satzkorn . 
Schénwalde 
Schwante . 
Seeburg 
Seegefeld . 
Selbelang . 
Semlin 
Spaatz 
Staffelde 
Stechow 
Strodehne 
Tietzow 
Tremmen . 
Uetz. 
Vehlefanz . 
Velten 
Verbitz 
Wachow 
Wansdorf . 
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Village. 
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(t) District of Havelland (continued) 


1450. 1480. 





Wassersuppe 
Wernitz 
Weseram . 
Witzke 
Wustermark 
Zachow 
Zeestow 


Ahrensfelde 
Basdorf 
Biesdorf 
Birkholz 
Blankenburg 
Blankenfelde 
Blumberg . 
Borgsdorf . 
Buch 
Buchholz . 
Dahlwitz . 
Dalldorf 
Eggersdorf 
Eiche 
Falkenberg 
Fredersdorf 
Friedrichsfelde 
Friedrichsthal 
Glienicke . 
Heiligensee 
Hennickendorf . 
Hermsdorf 
Herzfelde . 
Hohen-Schénhausen 
Hénow 
Karow 
Kaulsdorf . 
Klosterfelde 
Krummensee 
Lehnitz 
Lindenberg 
Léhme 
Liibars 
Mahlsdorf . 
Malchow 
Marzahn 
Mehrow 
Mithlenbeck 
Neuendorf. 
Neuenhagen 
Nieder-Schénhausen 
Pankow 
Petershagen 
Prenden 
Rehfelde 
Rosenthal 
Riidersdorf 
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(ii) District of Nieder-Barnim 
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Village. 


1375. 


| 
1450. } 1480. 


(ii) District of Nieder-Barnim (continued) 


About 1570. 


April 





Ruhlsdorf . 
Schildow . 
Schmachtenhagen 
Schénebeck 
Schéneiche 
Schénerlinde 
Schénfliess 
Schénow 
Schwanebeck 
Seeberg 
Seefeld 
Stolpe 
Stolzenhagen 
Tasdorf 
Tegel 
Vogelsdorf 
Wandlitz . 
Wartenberg 
Wensickendorf . 
Werder 
Woltersdorf 
Zehlendorf 
Zepernick . 
Zinndorf 
Zihlisdorf . 


Batzlow 
Beiersdorf 
Biesdorf 
Bliesdorf 
Bollersdorf 
Brunow 
Buchholz . 
Danewitz . 
Dannenberg 
Falkenberg 
Frankenfelde 
Freudenberg 
Friedland . 
Garzau 
Garzin 
Gersdorf 
Gielsdorf . 
Gross-Barnim 
Grinthal . 
Grunow 
Haselberg . 
Haselholz . 
Heckelberg 
Hegermihle 
Hirschfelde 
Hohenfinow 
Hohen-Pradikow 
Hohenstein 
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Ihlow 
Klein-Barnim’” 
Klobbick . 
Kéthen 
Kunersdorf 
Ladeburg . 
Lauenberg 
Lewin 
Lichterfelde 
Liidersdorf 
Medewitz . 
Metzdorf 
Nieder-Pradikow 
Pritzhagen 
Prétzel 

Ranft 
Reichenberg 
Reichenow 
Ringenwalde 
Riidnitz 
Ruhlsdorf . 
Schénfeld 
Schépfurth 
Schulzendorf 
Sommerfelde 
Steinfurth 
Sydow 
Tempelfelde 
Tornow 
Trampe 
Trebbin 
Wedigendorf 
Werneuchen 
Wesow 
Wiesenthal 
Wilmersdorf 


Ahrensdorf 
Blankenfelde 
Bohnsdorf 

Britz 

Brusendorf 
Buckow 

Dahlem 
Dahlwitz 
Diedersdorf 
Genshagen 
Giesensdorf 
Glasow 
Glienicke 

(nr. Cépenick) 








1375. 








1450. 


63 
14 
10 
15 (?) 
14 


10 


30 (2) 


30 


28 
94 
10 
6 
31 
8 











(iti) District of Ober-Barnim (continued) 


1480. 


(iv) District of Teltow 
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18 
14 

21 


10 
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19 
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12 
32 
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(iv) District of Teltow (continued) 


Village. 1375. 50. 1480. About 1570. 








Glienicke 
(nr. Potsdam) 
Grében 
Gross-Beeren 
Gross-Beuthen 
Gross-Kienitz 
Gross-Zieten 
Giitergotz . 
Heinersdorf 
Hoherléhme 
Jiihnsdorf . 
Jiitchendorf 
Kerzendorf 
Kiekebusch 
Klein-Beeren 
Klein-Kienitz 
Klein-Zieten 
Lankwitz . 
Lichtenrade 
Lichterfelde 
Léwenbruch 
Liitzow 
Mariendorf 
Marienfelde 
Miersdorf . 
Neuendorf. 
Nudow 
Pramsdorf. 
Ragow 
Rangsdorf 
Rixdorf 
Rotzis 
Rudow 
Ruhlsdorf . 
Schenkendorf 
Schmargendorf . 
Schmickwitz 
Schéneberg 
Schénfeld . 
Schénow 
Schulzendorf 
Selchow 
Siethen 
Sputendorf 
Stansdorf . 
Steglitz 
Stolpe 
Tempelhof 
Thyrow 
Waltersdorf 
Wasmannsdorf . 
Wilmersdorf 
Wusterhausen 
Zehlendorf 
Zeuten 
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(v) District of Zauche 





Village. 1375. 1450. 1480. About 1570. | 1624. 





Barnewitz 
Bliesendorf 
Bochow 
Cammer . . 
Dahmsdorf 
Deetz 
Derwitz 
Fehben 
Ferch 
Freesdorf . 
Glindow . 
Goéhlsdorf . 
Géttin (nr. 
Brandenburg). * 
Géttin (nr. Potsdam) . 
Gétz. ‘ 
Gollwitz 
Grebs 
Gross-Damelang 
Grosskreutz 
Jeserig 
Kahnsdorf 
Kemnitz 
Klein-Damelang 
Krahne 
Krielow 
Leest a 
Michelsdorf 
Nahmitz 
Netzen 
Neuendorf. 
Pernitz 
Plessow 
Plétzin 
Radel 
Reckahn 
Schmergow 
Schmetzke 
Schwiena . 
Téplitz 
Tornow 
Trechwitz . 
Wildenbruch 
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The two following tables give the consolidated figures for the five districts. The 
figures for the year 1375 are incomplete, as they are not known for 56 out of the 
total of 347 villages. These 56 villages are entirely excluded from the first table, 
but are included in the second. 
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April 





District. 


Havelland 
Nieder-Barnim . 
Ober-Barnim 
Teltow 

Zauche 


Number of 
Villages. 


73 
62 
56 
60 
40 


1375. 


474 
301 
3454 
255 


44 


1450. 


4084 
224 
407 
2994 


22 





291 


14194 


1361 


About 1570. 


4104 
3484 
386 
3014 
904 


1537 


1624. 


593 
512 
668 
4994 
161 


24334 











Havelland 
Nieder-Barnim . 
Ober-Barnim 
Teltow 

Zauche 


6384 
256 
427 
3274 


99 


~~ 


6094 
3764 
424 
3784 
904 


8444 
545 
720 
5984 
182 





Po 


ae") 


1879 


2890 


Norr.—The figures for the year 1570 .are maximum figures; the number of 
Hufen held in demesne or free of tax for that year was probably considerably lower : 
see above, footnote 1, p. 165. 















The East India Company and the Peace 
of Paris 


HE preliminaries of the peace which ended the Seven Years’ 

War were signed at Fontainebleau on 3 November 1762, and 
the definitive treaty on 10 February 1763. As Professor Pares 
says, it was a settlement ‘ which secured the original objects of 
the war and satisfied the reasonable ambitions of all Englishmen 
but those who lived by war or war-mongering ’,! and neither the 
preliminaries nor the peace encountered serious opposition when 
debated in the House. Nevertheless the terms of both, and 
particularly the preliminaries, were subjected to violent criticism 
(attributable, it is true, largely to the unpopularity of Lord Bute 
and his administration) which would certainly have had serious 
parliamentary repercussions if the opposition had been organized 
and their case a little stronger.* 

The criticism centred for the most part on questions concern- 
ing the West Indies, the Newfoundland fisheries and the compen- 
sation to be extorted from Spain for the return of Havana, 
captured when the negotiations were far advanced. The pro- 
visions concerning the settlement in the East Indies, however, 
also aroused some feeling which had its effect on the general 
political situation, and still more on the internal politics of the 
East India Company. The split between Lord Clive and Lawrence 
Sulivan which lay behind most of the misfortunes of the Company 
in the succeeding years arose out of divisions within the Company 
due to this issue. They arose in connexion with the terms agreed 
with France in the preliminary treaty. 

In general the differences between the preliminary and 
definitive treaty were slight,? but the clauses concerning the 


1R. Pares, War and Trade in the West Indies (Oxford, 1936), p. 610. 
2 Ibid. pp. 606 seqq. See also L. B. Namier, England in the Age of the American 
Revolution (London, 1930), pp. 417 seqq. 

3 At the beginning of the negotiations between the two Courts it was assumed 
that the preliminaries would be much less detailed than the definitive treaty, but 
during the course of discussions the British government changed their mind and 
urged that as much as possible should be incorporated in the preliminaries so as to 
hasten on the signing of the definitive treaty. The chief authorities for the course 
of the negotiations are: (a) S.P. 78/254-6 in the Public Record Office, containing 
copies of the official correspondence 1762-3 between the earl of Egremont, secretary 
of state, and the duke of Bedford, minister plenipotentiary in Paris ; (6) Volumes 168 
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settlement in the East Indies are an exception to this rule, as 
may be seen by a comparison of their terms : + 


PRELIMINARY TREATY 
ARTICLE X 


‘Dans les Indes-Orientales, la Grande 
Bretagne restituera & la France les 
différens Comptoirs qu’ avoit cette Couronne 
sur la céte de Coromandel, ainsi que sur 
celle de Malabar, aussi bien que dans le 
Bengale, au commencement des hostilités 
entre les deux Compagnies en 1749, dans 
l’état ot ils sont aujourd’hui; a condition 
que Sa Majesté Trés Chrétienne renonce 
aux acquisitions qu’elle a faites sur la 
céte de Coromandel depuis ce méme com- 
mencement d’hostilités entre les devwx 
Compagnies en 1749. Sa Majesté Trés 
Chrétienne restituera de son cété tout ce 
qu’elle pourra avoir conquis sur la Grande 
Bretagne aux Indes-Orientales pendant la 
présente guerre; et elle s’engage aussi & 
ne point ériger de fortifications et a 
n’entretenir aucunes troupes dans le 
Bengale.’ 


The terms obtained in the 


DEFINITIVE TREATY 
ARTICLE XI 


‘Dans les Indes-Orientales, la Grande 
Bretagne restitvera & la France dans 
l’Etat 6u ils sont aujourd’hui les differens 
Comptoirs que cette Couronne possédoit, 
tout sur la Céte de Coromandel et d’Orixa, 
que sur celle de Malabar, ainsi que dans 
le Bengale, au Commencement de |’Année 
1749. Et sa Majesté Trés °Chrétienne 
renonce & toute Prétension aux Acquisi- 
tions qu’elle avoid faites sur.la Céte de 
Coromandel et d’Orixa, depuis le com- 
mencement de l’Année 1749. Sa Majesté 
Trés Chrétienne restituera de son Coté 
tout ce qu’elle pourroit avoir conquis sur 
la Grande Bretagne dans les Indes- 
Orientales pendant la présente Guerre, et 
fera restituer nommément Nattal et 
Tapanoully dans l’Isle de Sumatra; Elle 
s’engaga de plus & ne point ériger de ° 
Fortifications et & ne point entretenir de 
Troupes dans aucune Partie des Etats du 
Subah de Bengale. Et afin de conserver 
la Paix future sur la Céte de Coromandel 
et d’Orixa, les Anglois et les Francois 
reconnoitront Mahomet Ally Khan pour 
Légitime Nabob du Carnate, et Salabat 
Jing pour Légitime Subah du Décan; et 
les deux Parties renonceront & toutes 
Demande ou Prétension de Satisfaction 
qu’elles pourroient former & la charge 
lune de l’autre, ou & celle de leurs Alliés 
Indiens pour les Déprédations ou Dégats 
commis, soit d’un Coté soit de l'autre 
pendant la Guerre. 


(A declaration by the British pleni- 
potentiary as-to the boundaries of Bengal 
was appended to the Treaty.) 


definitive treaty fell somewhat 


short of those which the English Company at first demanded, but 
they were conceded by all concerned with its affairs to be ‘ very 
advantageous to the East India Company ’.? The article on the 
East Indies contained in the preliminary treaty was held, on the 
other hand, to be far from satisfactory, even by those who 


to 169 among the manuscripts of the earl of Egremont preserved at Petworth (their 
owner, Lord Leconfield, kindly permitted me to have them examined ; I am grateful 
to Miss K. M. E. Murray of Girton College, Cambridge, for inspecting them for me). 
These are also copies of the official correspondence, but there are some variations be- 
tween the contents of these volumes and those in the P.R.O.; (c) The published Corres- 
pondence of the Duke of Bedford, edited by Lord John Russell (London, 1842), vol. iii. 

1G. F. von Martens, Recueil de Traités, vol. i. 

2 R. Clive, Letter to the Proprietors of East India Stock (London, 1764). 
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supported the preliminary terms in general. Lawrence Sulivan, 
the acknowledged leader of the Company at that time, voted with 
the government in support of the preliminaries ; Clive, its great 
and successful general, who was soon to challenge his supremacy, 
divided against him. It is true that Sulivan was in general a 
strong supporter of Administration,! while Clive at that time 
gave his allegiance to the Newcastle group which had recently 
been thrown from power,’ but their votes were inevitably held to 
reflect their views on the clauses of the agreement bearing on the 
East Indian settlement. ; 

The East Indian article in the definitive treaty differed from 
that in the preliminaries, partly in the greater precision of its 
definition and elaboration of its detail, but also in two points of 
substance : (1) in the date at which possession of ‘ comptoirs ’ by 
the French justified their restoration under the terms of the treaty ; 
(2) in the recognition of Mohammed Ali and Salabat Jang as 
rulers in the Carnatic and Deccan respectively, included in the 
definitive but not in the preliminary treaty. At the time the 
negotiations began in 1762 the relations between Clive and 
Sulivan were those nominally of friendship, but really of armed 
neutrality. Sulivan’s rise to power in the Company in 1758 had 
won the approval of Clive * and most of the Company’s servants 
in India and, though the misdeeds of the Company’s servants in 
Bengal had led to a sharp breach between those controlling the 
Company’s fortunes and a band of ex-servants returned from 
Bengal, Sulivan had taken great pains not to alienate Clive, the 
greatest and most powerful of them. The means he had em- 
ployed were partly those of favour but partly of blackmail. He 
had made high professions of friendship to Clive, and readily 
conceded to him wide facilities in patronage, and consulted him 
frequently, but he had taken care to remind him that the Company 
had not yet taken official cognizance of, still less approved, the, 
large ‘ jagir’ or annual rent which Clive had accepted from the 
ruler of Bengal as a reward in his military services. These 

1The East India Company direction was always necessarily in close touch with 
the government of the day. Sulivan was, however, in addition a close personal sup- 
porter of Lord Shelburne, then entering politics as the protégé of Henry Fox. As 
early as September 1761 Shelburne was concerning himself, and interesting Lord 
Bute, in Sulivan’s entry to parliament (Lansdowne MSS. at Bqwood : Correspondence 
Sulivan and Shelburne 1761 and Lady Shelburne’s Diary. I am indebted to the 
Marchioness of Lansdowne for permission to make use of these documents). 

2 L. B. Namier, Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III (London, 1929), 
ii. 352 seqq. ‘ 

3 Letters quoted G. W. Forrest, The Life of Lord Clive (London, 1918), ii. 118-19. 


‘The ‘jagir’ was the rent (some £27,000 per annum) attached to an office of 
honour granted by the Nawab to Clive at the head of his army. In fact the grant 
involved the Company in paying a rent for lands in their possession which would 
otherwise have been due to the Nawab, and“they saw serious inconveniences in the 


arrangements and indicated in- a Bengal General Letter, 13 March 1761, that its 
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tactics were successful for more than two years. In February 
1763, however, the uneasy truce broke down and Clive, defying 
the threat to his jagir, went into open and violent opposition to 
Sulivan within the Company. His biographers have assumed 
that the reason for this change was some fundamental disagree- 
ment between the two men over the terms of the peace, and the 
accusations flung about during the contest which followed have 
given them some grounds for doing so. Since Clive stated that 
he approved of the definitive treaty and disapproved of the prelim- 
inaries, they have not unreasonably concluded that the explana- 
tion must lie in the divergencies between the two documents. 

They have not, however, been successful in elucidating what 
the cause of the disagreement was. It has been suggested that 
' Clive wanted a ‘ Carthaginian’ peace, while Sulivan held more 
moderate views,' but if the preliminaries were not ‘ Carthaginian ’ 
neither was the final treaty. Clive himself, in his Letter to the 
Proprietors of East India Stock, criticizes (though mildly) the recog- 
nition of the Indian princes, and this has been seized on as the 
cause of the conflict between the two men ;? but this is not tenable, 
since this clause appears, not in the preliminaries to which Clive 
objected, but in the final settlement which he approved, and in 
any case is hardly an issue of major importance. 

The truth seems to be that the circumstances of their dis- 
agreements were much less clear-cut. It is certain that both 
Clive and Sulivan, and indeed the Company as a whole, wanted 
more than they got in either the definitive treaty or the pre- 
liminaries ; it is equally certain that there was no difference of 
opinion as to what they should ask for. They wanted the total 
exclusion of the French from Bengal and the qualifying date for 
the restoration of the ‘comptoirs’’ taken from the French during 
the war to be fixed no later than the end of 1744, so as to exclude 
from French possession in the future the gains which Dupleix had 
made at the expense of the country powers in the Carnatic. 
Sulivan and the Company also wanted (and Clive did not at that 
time object to it) the formal recognition of Mohamed Ali and 
Salabat Jang. The first of these demands was tacitly modified 
as the negotiations proceeded ; the last was ignored in the pre- 
liminaries but obtained in the final treaty ; the second, which was 
a point of real stibstance, was the cause of most of the difficulties 
between the Administration and the Company and of ill-feeling 
legality was still under consideration (India Office, Bengal Despatches, ii. 238). Clive 
was given hints by Sulivan and others that it might be challenged. (Clive to Amyatt, 
quoted by J. Malcolm, The Life of Robert Lord Clive (London, 1836), ii. 220). Through 
out 1762°Clive was kept in constant anxiety about its fate and stated explicitly that 
fear of precipitating an attack on it prevented his joining the discontented ex-servants. 

1 A. Mervyn Davies, Clive of Plassey (London, 1939), pp. 337 seqq. . 

2 J. Malcolm, op. cit. ii. 208 seqg., ana G. W. Forrest, op. cit. ii. 193 seqq. 
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within the Company. When the preliminaries were being nego- 
tiated the English government refused to put forward a date earlier 
than the ‘commencement of hostilities between the two Com- 
panies’ in 1749, but in the definitive treaty they forced the 
unwilling French to agree to move that date back to ‘ the com- 
mencement of 1749’ thereby excluding Dupleix’s most recent 
gains and going a considerable distance towards meeting the 
Company’s claims. Behind these changes lay a great deal of pres- 
sure and personal recrimination but also some adroit diplomacy. 

Neither Clive nor Sulivan were directly responsible for the 
negotiations on the Company’s behalf. Clive held no official 
position in the Company and Sulivan, though admittedly the 
ruling spirit in the court of directors, was at the moment in the 
same position, since he had chosen that year to be out of the 
direction ‘ by rotation ’.! Clive, however, played some unofficial 
part in the negotiation, and Sulivan a very active one, as he was 
in close touch with Administration on the one hand, and on the 
other with the court of directors through his supporters there, in 
particular the deputy chairman John Dorrien, a close personal 
follower.2- With the chairman, Thomas Rous, a weak man of 
limited ability, he was on less close terms. 

The Company did not itself take part in the discussions with 
the French ; the negotiations were carried out by the two govern- 
ments as part of the general peace settlement. This was the 
first time that the government undertook the responsibilities of 
negotiating a general East Indian settlement,® and in theory at 


1 By the Company’s by-laws no director could serve more than four consecutive 
years. The intention was no doubt to prevent the control of the Company by a 
small oligarchy, but it was not achieved, since directors habitually stood down for 
one year and then stood for re-election. Sulivan stood down a year earlier than neces- 
sary, possibly so that he and Dorrien might not be out of the direction at the same 
time. Clive, always suspicious of Sulivan’s motives, believed he did it to avoid the 
unpopularity of negotiating the peace settlement. In the draft for a speech found 
among Clive’s papers (for the access to which I am indebted to Lord Powis) (Powis 
MSS., Box I, 15) an entry runs, ‘ Mr. Sulivan called upon to declare what were his 
motives for quitting the Direction the year before it was his turn and whether it was 
not to throw off from his own shoulders all the inconveniences which might arise from 
settling the Dutch Disputes and from the making of a Peace’. Whatever the ex- 
planation, the results must have been unsatisfactory to him, as he was left in a poor 
strategic position for guiding the directors in an intricate negotiation. 

2 Clive said (Powis MSS., loc. cit.), ‘ All the world knows the connection between 
Sulivan and Mr. Dorrien and that the latter took no step without the advice of Sulivan, 
and of consequence that Mr. Sulivan knew from Dorrien everything that passed with 
the Committee [i.e. the Secret Committee appointed for the negotiations] when he 
was not present and consulted ’. 

3 In the negotiations which Pitt had begun with the French in 1761 it had been 
agreed to allow the two Companies to negotiate directly with each other through 
commissaries (Grenville Papers, ed. W. J. Smith, London, 1852, i, 379). In settling 
the differences between the Dutch and English Companies which arose in 1762 the 
same method was adopted though, since the ill-feeling threatened Anglo-Dutch rela- 


tions, there was a good deal of consultation with the government (India Office: Home 
Miscellaneous, vol. 96 passim). 
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least they took up the attitude that they were conferring.a favour 
on the Company by acting on their behalf. When the Company 
proved intransigent they threatened, not to over-ride it, but to 
leave it to try to get what terms it could by direct negotiations, 
though one may doubt, in view of the important national issues 
at stake, whether the threat would have been carried out. 

The negotiations with the French, broken off in 1761, were 
formally re-opened as early as March 1762, though it was not 
until September that the duke of Bedford was sent to Paris with 
powers to treat, and the duc de Nivernois came to London on a 
similar mission. The East Indian settlement does not seem to 
have come up for systematic consideration until June, when Lord 
Egremont, the secretary of state, and his under-secretary Robert 
Wood consulted the chairman (Thomas Rous), the deputy chairman 
(John Dorrien), and Lawrence Sulivan informally. These last sub- 
mitted a copy of the letter which Sulivan as chairman had sent to 
Pitt on 27 July 1761 in a similar connexion,” and indicated that 
in general it still expressed their views, which they expanded in 
further documents. Their claims included the exclusion of the 
French from Bengal, the return of ‘ comptoirs’ elsewhere only if 
in French possession prior to 1745, and the recognition of the 
present rulers of the Carnatic and Deccan. The minister appears 
to have indicated at once his doubts whether these claims were 
viable and soon sought to shift the negotiation to the official plane 
by asking the directors to appoint a secret committee with which - 
the Administration might deal while the negotiations were in 
progress.* A committee was accordingly set up on 21 July ¢ and, 
after consulting Sulivan, Abraham Hume (another prominent 
ex-director) and Clive,® they put forward terms which differed in. 
no essential respect from those already put forward informally. 
Sulivan, it is true, tried to get the committee (and when he failed 

1 This and much of our information about the negotiations between the Administra- 
tion and the Company is due to a curious account clearly based on inside information 
and partly a résumé of semi-official correspondence of which we have no other trace, 
published in a North Briton Extraordinary, 1765, an abridgement of which may be 
found in the London Magazine, April 1765. It was evidently intended as a justification 
of Thomas Rous, chairman of the Company in 1762, and was to have been published 
by Wilkes in April 1763 at the time of the contested election of directors. Press 
rivals (The Auditor, 25 April 1763) asserted that Wilkes had been bought off by Clive, 
as it contained matter discreditable to him, but this is not the case. Where it can be 
checked the account is very reliable. Thomas Wood (traveller and author of The 
Ruins of Palmyra) carried out most of the negotiations with the Company, and was 
in close touch with the French minister plenipotentiary then in London, the duc de 
Nivernois. The latter described him as ‘homme d’esprit, et de bon-esprit, avec qui 
je suis fort lié . . . C'est lui qui a conduit toute cette affaire des Indes vis-d-vis la com- 
pagnie anglaise’. (Oeuvres Posthumes du Duc de Nivernois (Paris, 1807) ii. 157.) 

2 Powis MSS., quoted by Forrest, op. cit. ii. 189-90. 

3 North Briton Extraordinary. 


* India Office: East India Company Court Book 71, p. 98. 
5 North Briton Extraordinary. 
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Dorrien pressed the same point on the directors) to propose some 
concessions to tlte French with regard to the status of Masulipatam 
which might make the Company’s other demands more palatable.? 
The proposal was, however; heavily defeated ; the chairman left 
the Company’s proposals with Egremont on 4 September.?* 

So far there was no difference of opinion as to what the 
Company wanted except for Sulivan’s rather half-hearted sug- 
gestion of minor concessions. Clive, though he later expressed 
some annoyance that the minister had consulted Sulivan rather 
than him,’ fully approved the terms, and indeed claimed that 
they were largely based on his suggestions, and he wrote a memo- 
randum to Lord Bute in support of them.* 

The ministry, however, could hardly be expected to be 
satisfied with the Company’s attitude. The instructions dated 
4 September with which the duke of Bedford left for Paris must, it is 
true, have been drawn up before the Company’s views had been 
obtained, but it is most improbable that their general tenor was 
unknown, and when they were received no attempt was made to 
incorporate any of the points made- by the Company in the 
instructions. In these instructions Bedford was empowered to 
agree to the restoration of the pre-war French possessions on the 
Coromandel coast, while demanding *the exclusion of the French 
from Bengal except for the enjoyment of trading rights on the 
Ganges. The article might be couched in general terms in the 
preliminaries, since it could be elaborated in the definitive treaty. 
After a few weeks’ negotiation, when a temporary hitch in the 
discussions ‘occurred (partly as a result of excessive French 
demands, but more because the receipt of the news of the conquest 
of Havana made it necessary for the British Administration to 
reconsider their terms) the agreement later incorporated in the 
preliminaries was well on the way.® 

The Company had in the meantime been curtly told that 
their terms were inadmissible as leaving no room for negotiation, 
and that the minister was disappointed in his expectation of 
having from them ‘a confidential communication of their real 
expectations ’.?. The result was a deadlock. After lengthy 

1 India Office: East India Company Court Book 71, p. 141. 

2A copy of this document exists in the Powis MSS., ‘Sentiments of the Secret 
Committee concerning terms of a Treaty with France ’. 

3 Powis MSS. In his draft of a speech Clive complains that he was ‘ not called 
upon to give my opinion about a peace for India for months after Mr. Sulivan had 
been acquainted with it by the ministry although he was no more a director than 
myself ’. 

* Powis MSS., quoted by Forrest, op. cit. ii. 192-3, and Malcolm, op. cit. ii. 206-7. 
Bute acknowledged it civilly but non-committally. 

5 P.R.O. S.P. 78/253, 4 September 1762; Egremont MSS., vol. 168, fo. 1. 


® P.R.O. S.P. 78/253, Bedford to Egremont, 21 September 1762, and North Briton 
Extraordinary. 


7 Letter from Robert Wood to the Company, 11 September 1762. Referred to in 
the North Briton Extraordinary. On 16 September the chairman waited on Egremont 
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debates the directors agreed by a narrow majority on 24 Sep- 
tember to offer the compromise on the status of Masulipatam 
which Sulivan had earlier urged on them, but their offer, left with 
Lord Egremont on 29 September,’ remained unacknowledged 
until 16 October,? when they were informed that it was unaccept- 
able. By this time, however, the hitch in the Anglo-French talks 
was coming to an end, and since the ministry was extremely 
anxious for the preliminary agreement to be signed before parlia- 
ment met in November,* steps were necessary to break down the 
Company’s resistance. The ministers were already working on 
the Contre-projet sent to the duke of Bedford on 26 October. 
On 20 October accordingly Wood re-opened negdtiations with 
them on Egremont’s behalf. He did so by a mixture of rush tac- 
tics, of which we have full particulars, and (it would seem) of hints 
of future compromise the nature of which we can only deduce. 
He began in a minatory manner by complaining again of the 
unco-operative attitude of the Company, and by pointing out 
the difficulties they would encounter if they were left to negotiate 
a separate agreement. The government was not, he made plain, 
prepared to hold up the general agreement for the convenience of 
the Company. He went on to explain, however, that Egremont 
was prepared to give them ‘a last chance to come in if they would 
offer reasonable concessions. A reply must be given by noon on 
the 22nd. Faced with this ultimatum, the secret committee met 
on the 21st, and on the 22nd tried some further bargaining with 
Egremont out of which they obtained ostensibly nothing but an 
extension of time for their deliberations to the following day and 
an official draft which they were required to accept or amend. 
This draft did not differ materially from the clause which was to 
appear in the preliminaries. The restoration of the ‘ comptoirs ’ 
was, however, to include all in French possession ‘ before the 
present war’. The secret committee, gloomily abandoning the 
points for which the Company had been holding out, accepted the 
draft with no more than verbal amendments. Among the latter 
was the alteration of the phrase ‘ before the present war’ to ‘ at 
the commencement of the present war between the two Companies 
in India, viz. in 1749’. This was accepted, but next day Wood 
summoned the chairman in haste and, pointing out that hostilities 
between the Companies preceded any declaration of war, got him 


with success and on 22 September reported to the directors (India Office : East India 
Company Court Book 71, p. 158) that the government found their terms unsatisfactory 
as giving the ministry no latitude in making concessions. 

1 North Briton Extraordinary. The ‘ Further Sentiments of the Secret Committee ’, ° 
29 September in the Powis MSS. is no doubt the document left with the secretary of 
state. 2 Ibid. - 

3The meeting of parliament was eventually postponed from 11 to 25 November 
to give time for the completion of the preliminaries. 
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g 
to agree on his own responsibility to a change in the wording so 
that it might run ‘ before the commencement of hostilities between 
the two Companies in 1749’.1 Two days later Egremont for- 
warded the draft to Bedford, saying that agreement to it had 
been extracted from the Company with some difficulty,? and on 
3 November Bedford reported that the French had accepted it; 
together with the rest of the terms, without query.* 

It could not be expected that the East India Company as a 
whole would feel any satisfaction at this sudden abandonment of 
their position by the secret committee, the steps towards and the 
explanation of which were understood by very few. 


Feeling 
against -the government 


had already been rising among the 
directors and proprietors, as the parliamentary opposition had 
been quick to note. As early as 1 October the duke of Newcastle” 
notes that 

*T am told from very good hands, that, notwithstanding what has 
been given out by the Ministry that the E. 1. Company are satisfied, 
the contrary of it is true; Mr. Sullivan [sie] and the Deputy Chair- 


man Mr. Dorient [sic] as creatures of my Lord Bute pretend to be so, 
but the Chairman Mr. Rouse and t 


ic Company in general are very 
far from being pleased.’# 


Clive, who appears to have been fully informed of the situation up 
to the end of September but to have been taken by surprise by 


the rapid developments in the latter part of October gave shortly 
afterwards a clear, if hostile and not altogether accurate, account 
of the transaction to a correspondent. 


‘In September after Mr. Sulivan, Mr. Hume and myself had given 
the Committee the meeting to consult of these matters, the Court 
of Directors gave their ultimatum to Lord Egremont which was 
founded principally upon my advice and memorial ; the period of the 
Pronunciation [sic] was fix’t to the year 1744 and the Frerch were to 
be totally excluded Bengal, ard the Committee persevered in their 
opinion till the middle of October in spight of all the threats of the 
Ministry to leave the Compa Vv to act and ne sotiate for themselves. 
At last poor Rous was ent for and after havi g been scolded and 
sworn at by Mr. Wood (Lord Egremont’s Secretary) and then by his 
Lordship himself, the articles were consented to be altered as they 
now stand in the Preliminaries. I wish Sulivan has not been some 

way accessory to this timid and unpardonable step, being known to be 

under Ministerial influence.5 

There can be little doubt that Sulivan was fully aware of 
what was happening, but there is also no reason to doubt that he 

1 Our authority throughout is the North Briton Extraordinary. 

2 P.R.O. S.P. 78/253, Eeremont to Bedford, 26 October | 
vol. 168, fo. 263. 

3P.R.O. S.P. 78/254. Bedford to Feremont, 3 November 1762; Egremont MSS. 
168, fo. 287. 4 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32944, fo. 30 v. Note 

5 Powis MSS., Box III; Clive to Palk, 15 December 1762. 


762: Egremont MSS. 


; of conversation. 
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deplored it ; there is also some reason to believe that, as he later 
claimed, he saw that it was useless further to oppose the pre- 
liminaries, and that the best hope for the Company lay in getting 
a modification of the terms in the definitive treaty. The ministry 
in their anxiety would stop at nothing to get the preliminaries 
signed before parliament met, so that the House might be pre- 
sented with a fait accompli. It seems probable that, to achieve 
their end, they did not rely solely on threats, but also on hints to 
the Company’s representatives that, once the preliminaries had 
been signed, adjustments to meet their points might be made 
in the definitive treaty. It is significant that the secret com- 
mittee, in accepting the article in the preliminaries, putin a plea 
for modifications ‘ either in the preliminaries or in the definitive 
treaty,! and the complete change in the attitude of the Administra- 
tion to the Company’s demands as soon as the preliminaries were 
signed seems explicable in no other way. 

The preliminaries were signed on 3 November; on the 8th 
Wood forwarded details of the East Indian article to the Company, 
and warned them that if modifications were to be asked for in 
the definitive treaty, they must be formulated at once.2 The 
Company promptly replied with the demand that the date condi- 
tioning the return of French comptoirs be changed to ‘ the com- 
mencement of 1749’ ° and in the course of November and Decem- 
ber put forward a number of suggestions of less importance, all 
of which were now sympathetically received by the Administration, 
and all of which appeared in the definitive treaty. The only 
quarters in which they were not well received were among the 
French negotiators, who claimed with some justice that the 
introduction of new matter and the alteration of the terms agreed in 
the preliminaries was unjustifiable ;4 and by the duke of Bedford, 
who had to try to get the French to accept them, and who evi- 
dently failed to disguise from his opponents that he was ‘ scan- 
dalisé de l'article des Indes ’.5 When, on 15 November, Egremont 
wrote to him enclosing a copy of the Company’s letter of 9 Nov- 
ember, and suggesting disingenuously that the proposed amend- 
ments were purely verbal,* Bedford was not convinced, and 
expressed considerable unwillingness to re-open the question with 
the French, whom he understood already to be unhappy about 
the East Indian article.? (In the French draft ‘ projet’ for the 

1 North Briton Extraordinary. 4 

2India Office. Reports of Committee of Correspondence, vol. viii, documents 
included in reports of 3 and 8 December 1767. 3 Bedford Correspondence, iii. 163-5. 

*P.R.O. S.P. 78/255. French observations on the English ‘ projet’ for the 
definitive treaty, 24 December 1762. Cf. Nivernois, Oeuvres Posthumes, ii. 196. 

5 Nivernois, op. cit. ii. 179, due de Praslin to due de Nivernois, 26 December 1762. 

§ P.R.O. 78/254; Egremont MSS., vol. 268, fo. 309. 


7P.R.O. 78/254. Bedford to Egremont, 27 November 1762; Egremont MSS., 
vol. 268, fo. 353. 
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definitive treaty which he forwarded to his government they 
raised questions about the meaning of certain geographical 
definitions used in the article in the preliminaries.) On 24 
December he reported that he ‘ despaired of accomplishing ’ * the 
terms now being pressed. By 2 January the situation of the 
preceding October seemed to be arising again ; the signing of the 
treaty was being held up by disagreements between the Powers 
on the East India issue. Bedford reported ‘I find among all 
sorts of people as well of this country as of other Nations an 
uneasiness and anxiety at the Retardement caused by the un- 
expected disputes between our two courts in relation to the East 
Indies in bringing the great work of Peace to a happy conclusion ’.* 

Negotiations were in process to smooth out these differences 
not only in Paris but in London, where they were taken up 
with Nivernois in December,‘ and, as a letter from Egremont on 
23 December shows, an attempt was made to play off the accept- 
ance by the British of a geographical definition satisfactory to the 
French against the more drastic demands they were themselves 
putting forward. Nevertheless, so little progress was made that 
on 22 January, Bedford was empowered to withdraw the change 
of date and to accept a decision favourable to the French on the 
boundary of Bengal if this should be necessary to obtain agree- 
ment.® 

In the meantime, however, an odd chance changed the course 
of the British negotiators. A Jewish merchant in Paris, Isaac da 
Pinto, who happened to have inside information of the affairs of 
the French East India Company and of the attitude of the French 
government, got in touch with Bedford.? It is not altogether 
clear what he told him, but it was sufficient to earn da Pinto a 
lavish reward from the English Company some years later,’ and 
to change Bedford’s tactics radically. Presumably da Pinto gave 
him, besides more detailed information about the issues at stake, 
good reason to believe that the French negotiators would not stand 
out if he pushed his claim. As a result, he put forward his 
demands in full, and was able to report on 10 February that the 


treaty was signed and the British claims in the East Indies had 
been accepted in full. 


1P.R.O. 78/254, sent by the duke of Bedford as an enclosure to his letter of 
2 December 1762; Egremont MSS., vol. 268, fo. 368. 

® Bedford Correspondence, iii. 181. 
3’ P.R.O. 78/256; Bedford to Egremont, 2 January 1763; Egremont MSS., vol. 169, 
fo. 29. 

* Nivernois, Oeuvres Posthumes, ii. 157, duc de Nivernois to duc de Praslin, 10 
December 1762. 5 P.R.O. 78/255 ; Egremont MSS., vol. 168, fo. 569. 

* Egremont MSS., vol. 169, fo. 112 segq. 

? Bedford Correspondence, iii. 184. 

® India Office: Reports of the Committee of Correspondence, vol. viii, 3 and 8 
December 1767. ® Bedford Correspondence, iii. 193-4. 
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In this way the eminently satisfactory terms of the definitive 
treaty were reached, and it might have been hoped that all 
parties in the Company as well as the government would have 
been satisfied. Unfortunately, however, the indignation which 
had been aroused over the preliminaries had not only stirred up 
Clive but had alienated Rous, the chairman of the Company, 
from Sulivan and the group he controlled there. Rous had, 
apparently, been much blamed for his handling of the negotiations 
which led up to the preliminaries, and it was commonly, but quite 
unjustly, believed, as is shown by the extract from Clive’s corres- 
pondence quoted above,! that the last-minute change in wording to 
which he had agreed on 24 October was a grave mistake. All 
parties agreed that he was a feeble man of mediocre abilities, but 
he seems to have had reason to complain that his more powerful 
colleagues in the Company had done little to clear him of unjust 
aspersions. Whatever the cause, however, by the end of Nov- 
ember he and a band of supporters had declared themselves 
openly in opposition to Sulivan, and had joined with the mal- 


contents from Bengal in preparing to contest the election of 
directors in the following March. 



















Clive did not immediately join 
them, still withheld by the caution which Sulivan had taken 
pains to foster in him. ‘I must acknowledge ’, he wrote, ‘ that 
in my heart I am a well-wisher for the cause of Rous, although, 
considering the great stake I have in India it is probable I shall 
remain neuter. Sulivan might have attached me to his interest 
if he had pleased but he . . . never has reposed that confidence in 
me which my services to the Company entitled me to.’ 2 Caution 
was not, however, a quality likely to withhold Clive indefinitely. 
The offensive was more to his taste, and as the feeling within the 
Company rose to its height as the election of directors drew near, 
his decision to remain neutral was abandoned. 


















On 17 February 
1763 he announced his adherence to Rous’s party ; on the two 


following days he canvassed the City in person, and on the 23rd 
he announced his intention of standing for the direction.? The 
great civil war in the Company had broken out. It had broken 
out, as the above analysis shows, as a result of the dissensions 
within the Company arising out of the peace negotiations ; it 
did not, however, originate in any serious conflict of opinion on 
the terms of the peace settlement between the two chief con- 
testants. 


L. S. SuTHERLAND. 






1 See above, p. 187. 2 Malcolm, op. cit. ii. 197. 


* Bute MSS., Sulivan to Lord Shelburne, 24 February 1763. (I am indebted to 
the Marquess of Bute for permission to make use of this document.) 





The Walcheren Expedition and the 


Walcheren Fever* 


ORE than forty thousand British troops were sent to the 
Scheldt in 1809; by February 1810, over 4000 of them had 
died abroad or at home, and another 11,000 were shown officially 
to be still sick.1 Thus the casualties sustained in this, our biggest 
combined operation until the present century, were amongst the 
heaviest ever inflicted on a British army in a single operation. 
Yet this appalling catastrophe came down on our forces without 
government or the authorities realizing that it might have been 
prevented ; nor did it cause any adequate preparation to avoid 
a possible repetition. 
The expedition was intended to cripple enemy resources at 
Antwerp and the mouth of the Scheldt, and to render the great 


river ‘no longer navigable for ships of war’ by means of a coup- 
de-main.2, Windham very truly said that with 40,000 men and 
33 sail-of-the-line ‘one might as well talk of a couwp-de-main in 


the Court of Chancery’. Whatever the potential merits of the 
scheme, by the end of August it had to be recognized officially that 
any chance of success had gone. The destruction of the force 
took place after this date, though the germs of disaster were by 
then firmly in charge. 

The huge fleet had appeared off Walcheren on the evening of 
the 28 of July. Strong winds and the necessity for concentra- 
ting his forces prevented Lord Chatham, the commander, from 
putting men ashore until the evening of the 30th. Opposition 
proved negligible both on Walcheren and the much more vital 

? 


*The Parliamentary Papers covering the Official Enquiry are quoted from the 
British Museum References. There are six volumes: (i) Commons Papers, Scheldt 
Expedition, 1810, vi. 6 (P.P.C. Sch. 1810, vi. 6); (ii) Commons Papers, Scheldt 
Expedition, 1810, vii. 7 (P.P.C. Sch. 1810, vii. 7); (iii) Commons Papers, Scheldt 
Expedition (Minutes of the Evidence, 23 January to 21 June 1810), 1810, vii. 8 (P.P.C. 
Sch. 1810, viii. 8); (iv) House of Lords Sessional Papers, Expedition to the Scheldt, 
1810, i (P.P.L. Sch. 1810, i); (v) House of Lords Sessional Papers, Scheldt, 1810, ii 
(P.P.L. Sch. 1810, ii); (vi) House of Lords Sessional Papers, Scheldt, 1810, v (P.P.L. 
Sch. 1810, v). 

1 P.P.C. Sch. 1810, vii. 7, p. 59. Adjutant General’s Return. 

2 P.P.C. Sch. 1810, viii. 8, p. 225. 

3° Diary of the Rt. Hon. Wm. Windham, ed. Mrs. H. Baring (1886), Intro. p. xi. 


. 
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island of South Beveland; by the 2 of August, Flushing, the 
only place still resisting, had been invested, and the Fort of Batz, 
a mere seventeen miles from Antwerp, had been occupied. Every- 
thing then halted to allow Flushing to be captured ; thousands of 
men were landed for this purpose ; and, as they would all need 
to be re-embarked for any attempt on Antwerp, the last fleeting 
chance of a sudden attack was abandoned without trial. It is 
true that the risks of a wild dash up-stream were very real. 
From Flushing to Antwerp lay some forty-six miles of channels, 
winding like snakes to almost every point of the compass. Strong 
winds and furious tides caused streams so strong that expert 
local knowledge or first-class visibility was needed to locate the 
landmarks. Thé French gunboats proved themselves capable of 
fighting, and fortifications variously described as strong or half- 
built defended the last ten miles which divided Antwerp from a 
boom across the river mouth. To venture into such a trap was 
nerve-racking ; risks of fog, of grounding on the moving sands, 
of being embayed and blown on to the lee shores, waited like 
grinning skulls. Even to get most of the transports off Batz was 
to take four painful weeks. 

To capture Flushing, however, took a fortnight, from the first 
investment to the bombardment on the 13th, and the final capitu- 
lation of the wrecked and burning city on the 15 August. 
During this time our casualties were less than 750,1 and the 
sickness was not yet apparent ; yet the seeds of final disaster had 
been sown. The floodgates had been opened, and the water by 
the 10 of August had risen three feet in the ditches; rain 
helped the floods.* At high water sticks showing above the sur- 
face of a wide-spreading lake marked the firm ground.‘ The 
besieging force had employed working parties which with reliefs 
used over 3000 men in twenty-four hours;* the men, wearing 
their greatcoats to make them less conspicuous,* were muffled, 
hot and soaked through, slapping about through the mud and 
water in shoes with rotten uppers tearing away from the sodden 
soles.?. The siege had called for the landing of immense quantities 
of supplies as well as of men, most of which had with toil and 
trouble to be transported to South Beveland. There Chatham 
had established himself, his official retinue, and nine divisions, 
but not until a full week had passed from the fall of Flushing, 
on the 22 of August.® 


1W.0O. 1, 190. 2 Ibid. 1,191. Returns. 

3 Ibid. 1, 190. *\Vicissitudes in the Life of a Scottish Soldier (1827), p. 92. 

5 Journal, Society for Army Historical Research, vol. xiii, no. 51, pp. 154 and 155. 
Chief Engineer’s Diary. 

6 J. T. Jones, Journals of the Sieges in the Peninsula (1827) (2 vols.), ii. 275. 

? Letters from Flushing (anon.) (Oct. 1809), p. 203. 8 W.O. 1, 190. 
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This final delay provided the finishing touch. Reconnaissance 
showed that the French were reinforced and active ; field batteries 
cantered along the dykes, and hostile cavalry watched our ship 
movements from the sands. Rumours were widespread, and the 
British war-machine gradually ground down to a dead stop. 
The sickness became more and more evident ; and, after a council 
of war between the principal naval and military commanders, 
Chatham on the 27 of August held a lieutenant-general’s council, 
which unanimously voted any further operation impracticable, 
while from minor operations there could be ‘no possible advan- 
tage ’.1 Another week was therefore spent in evacuating South 
Beveland ; and when on the 14 of September the commander- 
in-chief sailed for England with a considerable proportion of the 
troops, over 7000 sick were amongst those left behind on Wal- 
cheren.? His incurably dilatory habits had been shown bitter 
proof that ‘late court hours and measured movements were in- 
effectual against rapid and early rising revolutionists ’.* 

The medical organization of the army in 1809 was not well 
organized to cope with unprecedented circumstances. The 
physician-general recommended physicians and inspected medi- 
cines ; the surgeon-general recommended staff and regimental 
doctors and directed medical depots; the apothecary-general 
supplied medicines; the inspector of infirmaries recommended 
the lower attendants in hospitals. Regimental staffs were often 
quite good, for they lived in close proximity to’ their potential 
customers. There was, however, much patronage and favouritism, 
and a good deal of sheer pig-headed ignorance and obstinacy. 
Medicines, a monopoly since 1747, were bad and dear; it was 
possible for opium to be sent from England to Ceylon ; diplomas 
were not essential for practitioners. The medical board was 
supposed to consist of the surgeon-general, the inspector-general 
and the physician-general sitting together. The gentlemen con- 
cerned had very little connexion with the army; none of them 
had ever served abroad,® and age, ignorance, and personal bitter- 
ness between the members were to provide proofs that the whole 
system needed overhauling. 

The first routine correspondence to the medical department 
had been sent on 23 May 1809, without any hint of the destina- 
tion. The great demand for shipping led Castlereagh to inform 
Gordon, the military secretary, that as transports were few, and 
the distance short, there was no great need for hospital ships.® 


1W.0. 1, 190. 2 Ibid. 

3A Boy in the Peninsular War (R. Blakeney), ed. J. Sturgis (1899), p. 131. 

4 Hon. J. W. Fortescue, History of the British Army, x. 194; and Autobiography and 
Services of Sir James McGrigor (1861), preface. 

5 McGrigor, op. cit. p. 253. 6 P.P.C. Sch. 1810, vii. 7, pp. 175 and 178. 
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The physician-general was not consulted, apart from routine 
matters, until the Walcheren sickness was well established ;} the 
surgeon-general likewise.2. The inspector-general of army hos- 
pitals was not consulted before sailing.? Equipment for 34,000 
men for six months was sent off, with normal regimental supplies 
and staffs. It appears, however, that the actual supplies of men 
and material were not on the correct scale. The establishment 
for 30,000 men included 37 medical staff and 60 hospital mates, 
yet for over 39,000 men, only 33 medical staff and 30 hospital 
mates were in fact attached ; and though 7 medical staff and 8 
hospital mates went out in September,® the whole medical force 
was considerably below strength. 

This fact had caused some perturbation in the minds of Webb, 
the inspector-general, who was himself almost to die from the 
sickness, and of Long, the adjutant-general of the expedition. 
Not only were far more than 30,000 men to go, but some regiments 
were without surgeons or assistant-surgeons ;* and Webb and 
Long put on record before sailing their belief that the means 
granted for the duties of the medical department were ‘ very in- 
adequate to the services expected to be performed ’.? Worse 
things were to happen later, but ‘a set of men with inferior pro- 
fessional qualifications ’ were officially allowed to act as dispensers 
of medicines and to accompany the expedition.® 

The papers of the adjutant-general to the expedition show that 
by the 13 July, 29 inspectors, physicians and surgeons were 
engaged (though 3 had not yet arrived in England and 4 others 
were not yet approved), with 4 apothecaries and purveyors, and 
19 hospital mates.? The sickness commenced first in South Beve- 
land on 19 August, in Walcheren about the 22nd; ! yet by the 
24 August the medical staff were down to 27 inspectors, physi- 
cians and surgeons (and of these 1 was very ill and 3 others were 
in charge of sick being transported to England), 7 apothecaries 
and purveyors, and 29 hospital mates ;™ these were, of course, in 
addition to regimental surgeons, of whom there were 48, with 
69+assistant surgeons.!? 

Until after the capitulation of Flushing on the 15 August, 
there showed no particular signs of excessive sickness amongst the 
troops. A letter on the 19 August from the inspector of hospitals 
dealing with proposed changes of headquarters shows no sign of 


1P.P.C. Sch. 1810, viii. 8, p. 16. 2 Ibid. p. 21. 
3 Ibid. p. 23. 4 Ibid. p. 244. 5 [bid. pp. 175 and 218. 
® W.0. 4, 408, p. 20, 11 July 1809. 7 Ibid. p. 40, 17 July 1809. 
8 Ibid. p. 57, 20 July 1809. 
®R. B. Long MSS. The Long Papers, in nine volumes, are in the possession of the 
Royal United Service Institution. Long, then a colonel, was adjutant-general to the 


Expedition. 10 R.U.S.1. Long MSS. 219A, p. 527. 
11 Ibid. 219B, p. 57. 


12 Ibid. 219A, p. 766. 
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distress or perturbation.! It is true that application was made on 
the following day for half-a-dozen more physicians and surgeons, 
and a dozen more hospital mates ; * but this was probably hardly 
more than a routine request to bring the medical staff up towards 
the official minimum. The surgeon-general had proposed to en- 
list the services of London hospital surgeons and their principal 
pupils, ‘ called Dressers’, at suitable pay and allowances ; but 
this was twice turned down by the authorities, on the grounds 
that there were plenty of medical officers ‘ should any considerable 
number of sick and wounded arrive from the Continent ’.? By 
the 27th of the month, however, the tone of the inspector’s report 
to the adjutant-general was much more serious ; * and a letter on 
the 31st painted a very bad situation, with an overall shortage of 
staff, and much sickness amongst such doctors as were present.® 
This note of urgency was reflected in Castlereagh’s letters soon 
afterwards ; as early as the 2 of September he was requesting 
additional medical assistance ‘without delay’, though he ap- 
peared ignorant of the nature of the sickness. During the 
following week he was demanding immediate steps to provide 
transports and hospital ships and suggesting a meeting with the 
military secretary and the surgeon-general for the adoption of 
every possible means to counter the spreading fever.?- Any delay 
in sending the required medical assistance and medicines called 
forth a sharp enquiry. Later, Castlereagh declared that ‘ every 
possible exertion’ had been made, and would continue; but 
pleaded that the demands already made and the necessities of 
the Peninsular campaigns showed * how difficult, if not impossible ’ 
it was to provide ‘ as adequate and immediate supply for a calamity 
so sudden and so extensive ’.° A comparison of the returns in the 
‘Weekly States shows a great increase of sickness from the 6 
August to the 3 September ; amongst rank and file from 688 to 
8134.10 

The Walcheren fever was not a new phenomenon ; all the is- 
lands in the Scheldt were notoriously unhealthy. The inhabitants 
were medically reported on as being pale and listless, suffering 
much from scrofula, the children rickety, and all much deformed." 
Monnet, the French commander, was reported to have lost 1500, 
or half his garrison, in the previous autumn,!* when a particularly 

1R.U.8.1. Long MSS. 219A, p. 619. 2 Ibid. p. 527. 

3 W.0. 4, 408, pp. 166-8 ; 23 and 28 August 1809. 

4R.U.S8.I. Long MSS. 219A, p. 721. 5 Tbid. p. 757. 

6 W.0. 6, 133, p. 293, 2 September 1809. 

7 Ibid. pp. 295 and 296, 8 and 9 September 1809. 

8 Ibid. p. 302, 16 September 1809. ® Ibid. 6, 26, p. 69, 24 September 1809. 

10 R.U.S8.1. Long MSS. 219A, p. 342. 

11 4 Boy in the Peninsular War (R. Blakeney), ed. J. Sturgis, p. 131. 

12 Memoir of Admiral Sir Edward Codrington (2 vols.), ed. Lady Bourchier (1873), 
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wet season had caused heavy floods ; these floods perhaps aggra- 
vated the disease in 1809.1 The hot, wet and steamy weather in 
August, with thunderstorms and thick white morning mists above 
the stagnant polder waters, helped to spread the sickness.2 Active 
operations had till then kept the troops in good heart,* but when 
purposeful action was replaced by incessant labouring on useless 
fortifications sickness grew apace; and where the Frenchman 
would be ‘as active as ever, and as merry as a beggar under a 
hedge ’, the English soldier pined, drooped, and died. The men 
turned listless, prone to yawning, and finally collapsed completely, 
suffering from intense thirst, from shivering and burning fits, and 
finally falling into complete prostration.> Once smitten, the man 
was helpless to fend for himself. Smoking was regarded as a 
panacea; the native Dutch smoked heavily, and the British 
officers, gathering in their favourite tavern on Flushing quay, drew 
on their havannahs and sipped their gin-and-water in a medicinal 
spirit,* attempting to save their blood from the ‘ infernal mos- 
quitoes ’’.?, Other fevers, rheumatics and dysentery, were also 
present,’ including typhus. The men fell by thousands, and little 
was done for them ; generally, in Flushing, men were quartered 
in the houses, churches, and warehouses shattered by the bom- 
bardment.’° Those heing sent sick to England lay on the beaches 
in their filth and misery for ten hours or so waiting for carts to 
carry them down to the transports ; and there appeared ‘ much 
want of exertion’ even before the end of August, ‘to meet the 
difficulties arising from crowded hospitals and the shocking places 
allotted as barracks for the troops ’.11 Men died hourly, ‘ almost 
by the minute’; all burials were ordered to be by night, without 
candles and torches." Military bands no longer played at funerals ; 
coffins were everywhere ; it was suggested that the men might 
have been saved by camping on the sandhills, above the range of 
the morning mists, for the ships and seamen were not generally 
affected ; 1° though Otway’s death in 1815 was ascribed to the 
Walcheren fever.'4 Whole fields were filled with dead, and Dutch 


1W.0. 1,192; B.P.C. Sch. 1810, vii. 7, p. 332; Major F. Duncan, History of the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery (1874), ii. 224. 

2W.0. 1, 190; and United Services. Journal (hereafter cited as U.S.J.) (1838), 
pt. iii, p. 184. 

3 W.0. 1, 191, p. 325. 4 Letters from Flushing, p. 143. 

5 Vicissitudes in the Life of a Scottish Soldier, p. 99 ; and Journal of a Soldier of the 
71st (1818), p. 104 segq. 
® Major John Patterson, Camp and Quarters (1840), p. 328. 
7 W. H. Fitchett, Wellington’s Men (1900), p. 28. 
8 Dyott’s Diary, 1791-1825, ed. R. W. Jeffrey (1907), i. 289. 
® Letters from Flushing, p. 251. : 
10 U.S.J. (1838) and P.P.C. Sch 1810, viii. 8, p. 220. 11 Dyott, i. 285. 
12 Letters from Flushing, p. 120. 13 U.S.J. (1838), pp. 186-7. 
14 The Tomlinson Papers, ed. J. G. Bullocke (N.R.S. 1935), p. 325. 
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labour was used to dig graves.!_ Naval doctors were sent ashore 
to help the understaffed army medicos, themselves smitten with 
sickness.2 Parades were held to pass jugs of bark along the 
ranks ;* but since the men fell down as they stood,‘ these were 
discontinued. There was difficulty in setting guards ; one regi- 
mental parade consisted of a ‘ row of sergeants, and some of the 
band, with a group of officers, but not one firelock ; all the men 
on foot were on duty of some kind, or coming off’. The sick were 
so scattered that surgeons gave up making rounds, and sat ‘ in 
a sort of watch-box’ serving out medicines and pills to callers.§ 

As transports came out from England to take the survivors 
home, the sick were hauled up on deck, given pails of bark dished 
opt in horn tumblers, and later lifted on to the English beaches 
like sacks of flour. The 23rd had to be shifted complete from 
Middleburg to Flushing, in carts.” Some died as they landed, 
and the rest lay about in barrack yards for hours, ‘ without re- 
freshment and exposed the whole time’, until tents were put 
up.2 The hospitals in England were overwhelmed by the sudden 
rush of patients ; the distance from the hospital to the cemetery 
at Harwich (where the bad cases were landed), caused much 
public distress ;* arrangements had been made to accommodate 
5500 sick and wounded as early as the 5 August ” but this was 
not sufficient ; a tentative suggestion that extra buildings might 
be hired for hospitals had been turned down in the middle of 
August.1' Though many were more fortunate, some of these . 
unhappy sick, crowded in stuffy rooms, watched the naked dead 
carried out like logs, while the hospital aides fought over the 
dying men’s clothing.’? 

While the healthy men in Walcheren lived packed like dogs in 
hovels, even the sick, according to Codrington, were no better 
housed until after Chatham had gone, when Coote, Dyott, and 
Acland visited the whole of the hospitals and barracks.“ Coote, 
who took over after Chatham sailed, began to send home returns 
of the type of that of the 17 September, which showed 7800 fit 
men, and 8200 sick in Walcheren, with 498 deaths in the last 
fortnight.'4 A long wrangle had meanwhile gone on behind the 
scenes as to which department was to blame for the catastrophe, 


1 Vicissitudes in the Life of a Scottish Soldier, pp. 93 seqq. 

2 Recollections of Rifleman Harris, ed. H. Curling (1929), p. 174. 

3 Vicissitudes in the Life of a Scottish Soldier, pp. 93 seqq. 

* Adventures of Captain John Patterson, 1807-1821 (1837), p. 135. 

5 U.S.J. (1838), p. 187. 6 Rifleman Harris, p. 176. 

7 W.0. 1, 192, p. 205; and A. D. L. Cary and S. McCance, Regimental Records of 
Royal Welch Fusiliers (1921), i. 232. 

8 Codrington, op. cit. i. 154. ® P.P.C. Sch. 1810, vii. 7, p. 281. 

10 Jbid. p. 286. 11 W.0. 4, 408, p. 139, 15 August 1809. 

12 Journal of a Soldier cf the 71st, pp. 104 seqq. 13 Codrington, op. cit. i. 154. 
14 W.0. 1, 192, p. 73. 
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and who to act. Dundas had wished that one of the principal 
members should ‘ visit, inspect, and control’ in person as early 
as the 8 August ;1 but the truth seems to be that amongst the 
members of the medical board (Pepys, Keate and Knight) ‘ the 
most bitter feuds existed’. Before any accounts had been re- 
ceived concerning the onset of the fever, this lack of agreement 
had caused the commander-in-chief to register officially his “deep 
regret at the discordance ’ which existed ‘ amongst the principal 
members of the army medical board’; the seat of the trouble 
was apparently that the inspector-general of hospitals declined 
to act with his colleagues.* Early in September additional 
medical staff was ordered to ‘ proceed without delay ’,4 and a 
suggestion followed that it would be ‘ advantageous ’ if one of the 
principal members went in person to Walcheren to investigate.® 
The secretary of war, by the 9 September, went so far as to 
order the physician-general to proceed forthwith,® but nothing 
happened except that the commander-in-chief had to order the 
inspector-general to repair to his offices immediately.? Castle- 
reagh then suggested that one of the principal medical officers 
and two eminent physicians should be sent to Walcheren.2 The 
physician-general, however, to whom the matter was referred, 
was nearly 70 years old and incapable of duty; finally, three 
eminent doctors, Borland, Blane, and Lempriere, offered to go,® 
after Pepys had been excused.° They reported on the 10 of 
October, when almost two-thirds of the total force was sick ; 
8477 rank and file were down, 5616 fit for duty.1! The refusal 
given to the suggestion previously made that London hospital 
surgeons might be employed had been reviewed and permission 
granted,!? but there was in fact little chance of anyone coming 
forward ; '° the truth was that the position worsened to the point 
where it had to be forcibly recorded that any resignations of 
medical officers were ‘ highly objectionable ’.14 

The Asia and Bulliver, the two official hospital ships, had earlier 
been moored off Rammekins as convalescent vessels.1> Coote, by 
the 31 of August, was pleading for another three or four large 
hospital ships.46 During September 40 transports were in use for 
the sick, taking about a fortnight for the round trip.!? There were, 


1W.0O. 4, 408, p. 120, 8 August 1809. 2 McGrigor, op. cit. p. 245. 

3 W.0. 4, 408, p. 135, 15 August 1809. 4 Ibid. p. 200, 5 September 1809. 

5 Jbid. p. 216, 9 September 1809. 6 Ibid. p. 218, 9 September 1809. 

7 Ibid. 4, 408, p. 257, 19 September 1809. 

8 Jbid. 6, 133, p. 303, 23 September 1809. 

® P.P.C. Sch. 1810, vii. 7, pp. 45 seqq. 10 W.0. 4, 408, p. 286. 

11 P.P.C. Sch. 1810, vii. 7, pp. 249 and 250. 

12 W.0. 4, 408, p. 246, 16 September 1809. 13 Thid. p. 264, 21 September 1809. 
14 Ibid. 21 September 1809. 15 P.P.C. Sch. 1810, viii. 8, p. 216. 
16 W.0. 1, 192, 31 August 1809. 17 P.P.C. Sch. 1810, vii. 7, p. 267. 
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of course, many more vessels in use; on the 24 of September, 
for instance, 141 transports were at Walcheren, and 40 more 
under orders, totalling over 37,000 tons.1. As Walcheren water 
was partly blamed for the disease,? 500 tons a week was sent for 
use by the navy.? By the 11 October there were in the Scheldt 
50 transports for the sick, and 7 for water, along with 53 for stores 
and 10 victuallers ; a total of 24,365 tons. By November the 
shortage of medical staff was forcing transports to leave without 
any medical officer aboard ; > and at the end, such was the diffi- 
culty, that in December the temporary hospital mates and dis- 
pensers, hired for the emergency, were hardly able to write, spell, 
or read a prescription.® 

By the 22 of September, 8799 rank and file were sick; a 
week later only 300 lb. of bark were left in store, enough for four 
or five days ;7 altogether by 27 October nearly 6000 Ib. had 
been sent, and a further 1460 lb. bought locally in Middleburg ; 
there was, in fact, no shortage,’ though it was rumoured that at 
the lowest ebb a forgotten ship full of the medicine was suddenly 
and luckily discovered in harbour ;® and at one time MeGrigor 
records that a real shortage was avoided only through the happy 
arrival by chance of an American vessel which had brought bark 
‘on a venture ’.'° Three transports laden with medicine lay un- 
touched from 2 to the 25 September." 

Coote was worried to death with problems of hospital assistants. 
At one time only 23 medical officers out of 54 were fit for duty.” 
He proposed himself that a veteran battalion should be sent as 
orderlies,4* but instead was recommended to engage 10 local 
inhabitants at a florin a day each;1!* they proved impossible 
to obtain.!° Even bedding was short ; 15 men, 12 of them sick, 
were discovered in a room 12 feet square, with two blankets be- 
tween them.4* The resident naval commissioner found men, 
without medicine for four days, sleeping on boards in their great- 
coats; he obtained naval cots for them.” Supplies improved 
later, so that two blankets to each man could be issued.* The 
barrack houses in Flushing were half-unroofed, short of cooking 
places and cleaning houses ; the heavy baggage of the army being 
still in England, the resources of the army were limited. Nothing, 
however, could stop the sickness, though Coote was constantly 
sending men. to England. Between 21 August and 16 Dee- 
ember 12,063 were returned.4® When Lt.-General Don, fresh 

1 W.O. 6, 26, p. 70. 2 w.0. 1, Me, p. 23. 

3 P.P.C. Sch. 1810, vii. 8, p. 220, 11 October 1809. 4 Ibid. i. no. 4. 

5 Ibid. vii. 7, p. 295. 6 Jbid. p. 298. 7 W.0. 1, 192, pp. 125 and 149. 

§ P.P.C. Sch. 1810, viii. 8, pp. 244-253. ® U.S.J. (1838), p. 187. 

10 MeGrigor, op. cit. p. 240. 11 P.P.C. Sch. 1810, viii. 8, p. 272. 

12 W.O. 1, 192, p. 298. 13 Jbid. p. 169. 4 [bid. p. 193. 

18 Thid. p. 347. 16 Pyott, i. 288. 17 P.P.C. Sch. 1810, viii. 8, p. 272. 

18 Ibid. pp. 220 seqq. 19 P.P.L. Sch. 1810, i. A. 
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from Jersey,! arrived at Middleburg on the 24 of October, - he 
found 5638 sick and only 4534 fit men ; these last incapable of a 
rapid march of five miles, or performing a night’s patrol. Not 
even the dispatch of some thousands of pounds worth of port 
wine and stout, with medicines to a final value of over £21,000, 
did much good.* 

Coote, despite his repeated enquiries, had been unable to get 
a satisfactory answer as to whether the British troops were likely 
to stay for any length of time in Walcheren. His mind and time 
were distracted by the insistent claims of sick and dying men ; 
a West Indian illness had a few years before brought him to a stage 
of nervous exhaustion which had affected his brain, and though 
he worked like a galley-slave, his behaviour in Walcheren was so 
eccentric that he was never employed again. The home au- 
thorities harried him constantly with requests for reports on 
commerce, exports, civil trials, and the woes of Flushing citizens,® 
who, throughout the whole episode, retained a very distant 
attitude towards the British.6 Coote had even been set the job 
of taking a complete census of the island’s population of mankind 
and livestock ; his return disclosed over 23,000 people, but very 
few animals.? Yet by October the government was definitely 
contemplating evacuation ;* on the 4 of November, Don was 
told that it was ‘determined to evacuate ’.® Up to this point 
the miserable troops had been kept labouring to restore the 
works ; now a hundred civil artificers were sent to smash every- 
thing.1° Thirty-seven transports full of engineers’ stores had 
landed their materials ; all was thrown into the canals." Definite 
instructions to destroy were sent on the 13 of November." 
Don made all his arrangements for withdrawal carefully. In the 
final organization, his unhappy little force, some 4000 strong, 
consisted of the remains of twenty-two regiments, in four divisions.'* 
By the 11 of December the army was embarked; the basin, 
dockyard, arsenal, and all the sea defences of Flushing were burnt 
or blown up.!! 

Boisterous weather, however, kept the British in the Scheldt 
until the 23 of December, when the final rearguards were with- 
drawn and our gunboats ceased their long-drawn duel with the 
French batteries ; 15 not until then did our troops say good-bye to 
Flushing, ‘that grave of Battalions, that unwholesome fen ’,'* 


1 P.P.C. Sch. 1810, viii. 8, pp. 265 seqq. 2? W.0. 1, 193, p. 5. 

8 P.P.C. Sch. 1810, vii. 7, pp. 340 and 342. 4 D.N.B. 

5 Dyott, i. passim. 6 Thid. i. 385. 

7 W.0. 1, 192, p. 390. 8 Ibid. 193, p. 13. ® Ibid. p. 87. 


10 Ibid. p. 157. 

11 Sir Richard D. Henegan, Seven Years Campaigning, 1808-1815 (1846), pp. 151-2. 
12 W.O. 1, 193, p. 183. 18 [bid. 194, p. 199. 

14 Otway’s Despatch, 11 December 1809. 16 W.0. 1, 193, p. 311. 

16 Rifleman Harris, p. 91. 
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‘that dog-hole’.1 A final storm dispersed the vessels along the 
English coast from the Nore to Spithead, and not until the 29 
‘ of December could Don put in to Portsmouth.” 

Even those fortunate enough to survive the expedition this 
hellish sickness did not desert, though remedies like drinking 
gunpowder mixed with brandy were tried in desperation.* The 
fever ‘ scarcely admitted of perfect recovery ’.4 Even when men 
left Walcheren in health, they often succumbed on reaching 
England.> Of a light infantry company of the Scots Guards 
which lett London 120 to 130 strong, only 40 marched back into 
London ; and all subsequently took the fever save two, an officer 
and a corporal.6 The 20th Foot amongst others was reduced to 
a skeleton.? The straggling of the Rifles on the march to barracks 
reminded Harris of the Corunna retreat, and even after * recovery’ 
the first march found out ‘the Walcheren lads’. Young subal- 
terns joining their regiments after the campaign were horrified at 
the full hospitals and the thin ranks of wasted men.® Years after 
the public noise had died away, Wellington was protesting against 
having the Walcheren regiments sent to him, and ascribing ex- 
cessive sickness to the effects of this unhappy venture; ! the 
sickness of the 4th Foot in December 1810, for instance, was blamed 
in Portugal on to the Walcheren fever ; and many officers were 
like Gomm who, in Spain after the expedition, carried a bottle of 
bark in his holster instead of a pistol.127 An extra item of clothing 
was in fact provided ‘ for the Regiments suffering from the effects 
of the Scheldt fever’ in the shape of a flannel waistcoat with 
sleeves.1* Ten thousand of these, ‘made large enough to wrap 
over the breast’, were ordered, and distributed in July 1810; 
the bulk went to Brighton, Colchester, the Channel Islands, and 
Canterbury, with a few hundred to Exeter and for the Guards." 

Losses through sickness and disease were nothing new for the 
British army. “Regiment after regiment had poured its men into 
‘the shallow and crowded graves of the West Indies in the preceding 
generation ; the death-rate in Jamaica in peace-time was over 
12 per cent. ; yellow fever used to annihilate up to five-sixths of 

1 U.S.J. (1838), p. 185. 2 W.0. 1, 193,-p. 335. 

8 Vicissitudes in the Life of a Scottish Soldier, p. 106. 

* Henegan, op. cit. p. 138. 5 Ibid. p. 153; Dyott, i. 290. 
6 Sir F. Maurice, History of the Scots Guards (1934), i. 315, 316. 

7 B. Smyth, History of the Lancashire Fusiliers : 20th Foot (1903), p. 244. 

8 Rifleman Harris, pp. 177 and 180. 


®* Captain Wm. Hay, Reminiscences under Wellington (1901), p. 8. 


10 See Gurwood’s Despatches for 8 August 1811; 18 September 1811; 2 October 
1811; 20 March 1812; and others. 

11 D’Urban’s Peninsular Journal, ed. I. J. Rousseau (1930), p. 169. 

412 Letters and Journals of F.-M. Sir W. M. Gomm, G.C.B., 1799-1815, ed. F. C. 
Carr-Gomm (1881), p. 138. 

18 W.0. 6, 173, p. 17, 16 May 1810. 

14 Ibid. pp. 24, 27, and 53; 26 and 29 May; 7 July 1810. 
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special expeditionary forces. Military history, however, was 
seldom read in Britain ; and, if read, it taught no lessons. Some 
public indignation and horror had been expressed early in 1809 at 
the verminous and diseased state of the survivors from the Corunna 
campaign, and yet within a few months the appalling catastrophe 
of Walcheren took place. During the winter of 1854-5, the 
13,000 sick men in the Crimea! had their woes made known 
through Russell and Kinglake, and a kinder-hearted and more 
prosperous Britain took measures to prevent a repetition. On 
Walcheren the men died without publicity. It is true that the 
expedition was particularly cursed in its commanders ; the cold 
and haughty Chatham, incurably lazy and complacent, was more 
careful of his turtle, ‘ brought with him on a cart built for the 
purpose ’,? than of his men; while Strachan, the admiral, a first- 
rate seaman and a bold fighter, was entirely out of his beat in 
the narrow waters of the Scheldt, and amongst the complications 
of army etiquette. The navy commented bitterly on ‘a tribe of 
generals whose names are scarcely known out of St. James’s ; * 
and an army officer lamented * the hard, stubborn, jealous, mis- 
chievous nature of these sons of the Ocean’.4 The British 
doctrine of combined responsibility in fact broke down com- 
pletely ; and the established insufficiency of our army medical 
arrangements proved helpless against a tremendous wave of sick- 
ness which might have been foretold. The officers and men of the 
army suffered the consequences ; and the largest British force till 
then sent overseas shivered its way through mists and fogs to a 
water-logged grave or a fever-ridden future without the public 
expressing any particular distress or remorse. 
T. H. MoGuFrie. 


1 Fortescue, op. cit. xiii. 158. 2 Naval Miscellany (N.R.S.), ii. 389. 
3 Tbid. 390. 4 Letters from Flushing, p. 20. 





Notes and Documents 


Two Northamptonshire Chantries 


Among the records of institutions made by Oliver Sutton, bishop 
of Lincoln from 1280-99, in the archdeaconry of Northampton 
there are two entries of peculiar interest relating to the foundation 
of chantries. One of these, at Titchmarsh,! was founded by 
John Lovel, lord of the manor of Titchmarsh and a man possessed 
of considerable estates in Oxfordshire, Norfolk, Wiltshire, and 
Northamptonshire. The other, at Easton-on-the-Hill,? was 
founded by Master Henry Sampson, rector of the parish church. 

Not many chantries were founded in the diocese of Lincoln 
during Sutton’s episcopate, although it was a period when the 
custom of ensuring regular and faithful prayers for the dead was 
universally accepted as right and proper. One of the most fre- 
quent entries in Sutton’s register is the grant of an indulgence 
to those who will devoutly pray for the souls of certain people 
who have lately died.* The granting of an indulgence, however, 
was a comparatively easy matter, while the foundation of a 
chantry involved a good deal of trouble and expense. A licence 
to grant in mortmain and an inquisition ‘ad quod damnum’ 
were, necessary, and for greater security the records of the founda- 
tion deeds had to be deposited in some safe but accessible place. 
Yet enterprising donors were willing to face all this trouble, 
and moreover to endow their chantries upon a generous scale. 
The inquisition held at Titchmarsh in 1294 showed that ‘ there 
are assigned in perpetuity to maintain the said chantry certain 
lands, annual rents and other possessions worth ten marks a year 
and more’. The chantry at Easton-on-the-Hill had an annual 
revenue of nearly six-and-a-half marks, which compares favour- 
ably with the minimum stipend of five marks for a vicar, a stipend 
which had been required by the Council of Oxford in 1222. The 
revenues of Easton-on-the-Hill are nearly as good as those en- 
joyed by the chaplain of the earl and countess of Cornwall at 
Oakham,‘ and far better than the miserable stipend of the chaplain 

1 Sutton, Register, fos. 2654—265n. 2 Ibid. fos. 2674-2698. 

3 E.g. the relaxation of forty days’ penance to all those, confessed and truly contrite, 


who will say a Paternoster and an Ave for the soul of Queen Eleanor, wife of Edward I, 
ibid. fo. 42a. 

4This chaplaincy must have been much sought after. The annual stipend was 
six-and-a-half marks, together with the tithes of six cotters and the offerings made in 
the chapel when the earl and countess were away. A decent house in the town of 
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of Woodend, who received only two marks a year and had to pay 
one of them to the abbot and convent of Seés.!_ Lovel’s chantry 
priest at Titchmarsh, in addition to ample grants of land, had the 
services of four villein families. Both patrons appear, by the 
care which they took to secure official recognition of their grants, 
to have gone to great trouble in order to leave no possible loophole 
through which their intentions might be frustrated. 

There is some uncertainty about the date of Lovel’s founda- 
tion. His letters patent, establishing the chantry, are undated, 
but they are recorded among Sutton’s institutions for the year 
1294. Miss Catherine Jamison, writing in the Victoria County 
History, accepts the date 1293 as that of the actual foundation.? 
But it seems clear from the letters patent themselves that the 
actual date must be earlier than this, for Lovel charges his chaplain 
with the duty of praying ‘for the souls of myself and Matilda 
my wife’. John Lovel, husband of Matilda of Sydenham, died 
in 1287.5 His son John, patron of the chantry in 1293, had a 
wife whom he had married before his father’s death, but her name 
was Isabel. Moreover, the entry of 1294 refers to the presenta- 
tion of one Robert of Kingsthorpe to the chantry in succession 
to Thomas of Luffenham who had lately died. There had, there- 
fore, been at least one incumbent before June 1294. Since Oliver 
Sutton is mentioned in the letters patent with the title of bishop 
of Lincoln, it seems certain that the actual date of the foundation 
lies somewhere between the beginning of his episcopate in May 
1280, and the death of John Lovel the elder in 1287. 

The duties of the chaplain of Titchmarsh were laid down with 
great care. He was to celebrate Mass daily for the souls of John 
and Matilda Lovel, of John’s parents, ancestors, and successors, 
and of all the faithful departed. If he were absent by reason of 
illness for more than eight days, he was to find a substitute. He 
must provide an assistant, a clerk not less than fifteen years of 
age, good at singing and at reading. In addition to these duties, 
he was to look after the chapel furnishings, and renew them when 
they were worn out or lost. These furnishings included a chalice 
worth one mark, two pairs of corporals, four altar-cloths, two sets 
of vestments with chasubles, one service-book with a book of 
tropes, a missal, a breviary, and two cruets made of lead. On 
Sundays and festivals the chaplain was to provide two wax candles, 
weighing two pounds, to burn during Mass, and at all times when 
divine service was going on he was to keep a lamp burning. 

The right of presentation was normally to be exercised by 
Oakham was also provided, and it séems probable that the chaplain »njoyed some free 
meals at the castle. Sutton, Northampton roll, membranes 8-9. 

1 Residence, however, was provided, ibid. membrane 8. 


2 V.C.H. Northants, iii. 148. Ch. Ing. P.M. Edw: I, file 47 (2). 
“Ch, Ing. P.M. Edw. II, file 20 (14). 
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John Lovel and his heirs, but, if they did not fulfil their re- 
sponsibility, the bishop of Lincoln, or failing him, the archdeacon 
of Northampton, was to provide a suitable incumbent. 

The endowments of this chantry included serfs as well as 
lands and money. Four villeins, by name Robert Ascer, Cecily 
de Luswik’, Ralph Asc’, and Simon le Ballid’, with all their families, 
together with their holdings, which amounted in all to four 
messuages, sixty-eight acres of arable land and nine acres of 
meadow, were transferred from the lord of the manor to his 
chantry priest. Presumably these villeins were to work on the 
lands which made up part of the priest’s revenues. These lands 
were scattered in various parts of the village and fields of Titch- 
marsh. One messuage, bought by Lovel from Henry of Syden- 
ham, with the buildings erected thereon (described in another 
passage as a ‘chamber’), probably constituted the chaplain’s 
dwelling place. It had a garden, and there was a curtilege between 
the chamber and the road. In addition to this, Lovel granted 
another messuage with a croft and four-and-a-half acres of arable 
and one of meadow land, which John Aschil held ; five-and-a-half 
acres of arable and one of meadow land which Emma widow of 
Henry le Deen held in right of dower; and eleven-and-a-half 
acres of arable and two of meadow land held by Thomas Smith 
in villeinage. (This land, described as being ‘ de veteri vilenagio ’, 
seems to have formed part of the family estate of the Lovels. 
John Lovel, in his letters patent, mentions the fact that he had 
compensated his heirs for its alienation by assigning to them 
eleven-and-a-half acres of arable and two of meadow land from 
his own private acquisitions—‘ de perquisitis meis ’).1_ In addition 
to these lands, the chantry was endowed with annual rents 
amounting to eleven shillings and fourpence, made up of the fol- 
lowing payments: fourteen pence from Richard of Molesworth, 
twelve pence from Alice, daughter of Robert, brother of Sir Ralph, ° 
five shillings from the lands once belonging to William Fayrwell, 
which Lovel had bought from the prior of Ware, four shillings 
from Geoffrey Clerk, and twopence from Robert Asc’ and Ralph 
le Ver’ for half a rood of land which they held at Hostirdale. 

Master Henry Sampson began to make arrangements for the 
establishment of his chantry in 1293,? but it was not actually set 
up until the spring of 1295.3 The incumbent was charged with 
the duty of praying for the souls of Queen Eleanor, Edward I’s 


1I am indebted to Mr. Reginald Lennard for his kindness in helping me wlth this 
passage. 

2 The licence to hold in mortmain is dated 4 December 1293, C.P.R., 22 Ed. I, 
membrane 27. 

8 Master Henry’s charter is dated 1 April 1295, and the bishop’s confirmation of it 


was given on the same day as the institution of the first incumbent, i.e. 15 April 1295. 
Sutton, Register, fo. 267s. 
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wife (who incidentally had held the manor of Easton-on-the-Hill 
at the time of her death), of the founder, Master Henry Sampson 
himself, of Sampson and Isabel his parents, of all his predecessors 
in the office of rector of Easton, and of the rest of the faithful 
departed. As one would expect from a founder who was himself 
a priest, Master Henry was even more careful than John Lovel 
to define exactly the services which were to take place in the chapel. 
The chantry priest was to celebrate each day (except Good Friday) 
Mass for the dead, and he was to recite the ‘ Placebo ’, ‘ Dirige ’, 
and commendatory prayers. On Saturdays he might celebrate 
a Mass of the Blessed Virgin, if he had a special devotion to her, 
and on the greater festivals an ordinary Mass, but he was never 
to omit the commendatory prayers. As at Titchmarsh, the in- 
cumbent was responsible for looking after the chapel furmshings, 
which have included a gilded chalice worth ten shillings, cruets, 
one set of vestments and a breviary according to the Sarum usage. 

The right of presentation and removal of the chantry priest 
was to remain in Master Henry’s hands during his lifetime. After 
his death, it was to go to the bishop of Lincoln, and failing him 
to the dean and chapter of Lincoln. If they did not present a 
priest to the chantry, the archdeacon of Northampton or his 
official was to do so. When an incumbent resigned or died in 
office, half the crops which he had sown on his lands were to go 
to him or his’ assigns and half to his successor, but if he should 
chance to be removed for misbehaviour he was to forfeit the 
whole crop. 

The lands with which this chantry was endowed were ex- 
tensive, although its annual revenues, amounting to six marks 
a year in addition to the five shillings which was the value of the 
chantry priest’s own dwelling-place, were rather less than those 
of Titchmarsh. The incumbent lived in a place which the arch- 
deacon of Northampton described as a toft with a curtilege, 
situated in the village of -Easton, and having upon it buildings 
which the rector had caused to be constructed. In one of the 
charters which Master Henry presented to the bishop for con- 
firmation, a charter granted by William of Lyndon, the situation 
of this toft is minutely described. It lay at the western end of the 
village, between Richard Bate’s toft to the east and Henry 
Happe’s croft to the west. On the north it was bounded by a 
strip of land belonging to Simon of Lyndon, and on the south, 
across the road, it faced a messuage belonging to Geoffrey Freeman. 
The rest of Master Henry’s endowments consisted of arable land 
and meadow in the fields of Easton, and the various strips of which 
these lands were made up were carefully described. One strip 
(‘ cultura ’) of land lay west of the road called Belegate or Bulgate, 
and stretched as far as Smalebrok’, another, known as ‘ Bitecole 
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° 
Hegewong ’ ! is described as ‘ next to Wytering Leyes ’, and three 
acres of arable land and thé adjoining meadows lay in ‘ Waleswet ’ 
near to the aforesaid strips. In the western field of the village 
of Easton-on-the-Hill, next to the king’s highway going from 
Northampton to Stamford, lay a strip called ‘ Westegraves ’, 
which the chantry priest also received, and he was given a virgate 
of arable land, with meadow, formerly held by Roger the reeve 
of Easton, excepting only the croft and two roods of land which 
Simon of Lyndon had granted to Simon Smith. In the place 
called ‘ Brakenhilsik ’ the chantry endowments included twenty- 
three acres of arable land, marked by clear boundaries and ex- 
tending as far as Langwayegate, abutting upon the meadow 
towards the north. The meadow of ‘ Brakenhilsik ’ also formed 
part of the grant. Unlike Lovel’s priest, the incumbent at Easton 
had no villeins allotted to him, and there is no indication of the 
way in which he managed to keep his extensive lands under 
cultivation. 

One of the most interesting points about these two endow- 
ments is the great care taken by the patrons to ensure the per- 
petuation of their chaplains’ rights and duties. The authority 
of the bishop of Lincoln was invoked in each cdse, not only to 
secure the appointment of suitable priests, but also to protect 
the legal documents by which the upkeep of the chantry was 
ensured. John Lovel had his grant drawn up in the form of 
a tripartite indenture, of which one copy was to remain with him, 
one with the incumbent of the chantry, and the third was to be 
deposited in the treasury at Lincoln cathedral. For greater 
security, the document was sealed with the seal of Bishop Sutton 
as well as with that of Lovel, and witnessed by an impressive list 
of neighbours including Sir Reginald of Waterville, Sir Robert of 
Titchmarsh, Sir John Lovel of Snotscombe, and the rector of 
Thrapston. The fact that a copy of this document was included, 
together with the record of the institution of Robert of Kings- 
thorpe as chaplain, in Sutton’s institution records must have 
made for even greater security, for it is evident that these records 
were kept readily accessible and that frequent reference was made 
to them.’ 

Master Henry Sampson’s grant was inspected and confirmed 
by Bishop Sutton and sealed with the episcopal seal, the witnesses 


1 The word ‘ wong’ 
in a field. 





is still used locally to denote a strip of ridge-and-furrow land 


2 In Sutton’s register and institution rolls there are many references to the practice 
of looking up records, and the fact that these investigations were often made when the 
bishop was far from Lincoln suggests thot he took his records with him when he 
travelled. E.g. in a dispute over the priory of Wilsford in September 1290, the bishop, 
who was at Liddington, made immediate use of his records in order to find a correct 
formula, Register, fos. 2124—s. 
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including the archdeacon of Stow, Robert of Kibworth, canon of 
Lincoln, the rectors of Fiskerton and Birkin, and William of 
Lyndon, a member of the family which had formerly held the 
manor of Easton-on-the-Hill. In addition to this grant, the 
documents recorded in Sutton’s register included the royal licence 
to hold in mortmain and the ‘inspeximus et confirmamus’ by 
which Sutton ratified the charters by which Master Henry held 
the lands which he conferred on his chantry, so that it would 
have been exceedingly difficult for any future claimant to oust 
the chantry priest from his rights. According to the charters, 
which Master Henry had brought for confirmation and enrol- 
ment, Simon of Lyndon had granted him the lands in the fields 
of Easton for sixty marks of silver in immediate payment and 
an annual rent of three peppercorns, and William of Lyndon, for 
an unspecified payment in cash and a rent of one peppercorn, 
granted the toft upon which the chaplain’s house was built and 
implemented his grant by letters patent. Finally, Richard of 
Stamford, clerk, had quit-claimed Master Henry in all matters 
concerning the lands formerly held by Roger the reeve. 

It has often been claimed, with justice, that the multiplication 
of chantries in the later middle ages was a nuisance, and that 
such chantries, being poorly endowed, were often inadequately 
served and proved a continual source of trouble to the parishes 
in which they were situated. It was, in fact, the fate of Sampson’s 
chantry to become too poor to maintain a separate existence, and 
in 1411 it was united to the parish church.1' But although the 
chantry system provided occasions, during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, for obvious abuses, the responsibility for this 
degradation cannot always be laid at the door of the founder. 
The documents relating to the establishment of these two chantries 
of Titchmarsh and Easton-on-the-Hill prove that the founders 
were by no means negligent. They did everything within their 
power to set up institutions which should continue to be financially 
independent and to provide an honest livelihood for the incum- 
bent. The endowments were quite sufficient to make him self- 
supporting, and his rights were protected by every device which 
the law of the period could provide. At the same time his duties, 
although not arduous by the standards of an efficient parish priest, 
were regular, and provision was made to see that he did them. 
He was performing a recognized service to the community in 
which he lived, and for that service he was fittingly paid. 

RosaLtinD HI. 


1 An inscription commemorating this fact survives in the church of All Saints at 
Easton-on-the-Hill. 
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A Letter Describing Richard II’s Reconciliation with the 
City of London, 1392 


Amonest the documents entered in the register of Prior 
William Cheryton of Lanthony by Gloucester, which covers 
the years 1377-1401, is a long letter in Anglo-Norman,' written 
to a nobleman by an unknown member of Richard II’s entourage, 
giving an eye-witness account of the pageants and festivities 
which took place on Wednesday and Thursday, 21-22 August 
1392, to celebrate the king’s reconciliation with the city of London, 
after his quarrel with the city in the earlier part of the year. 
The letter, in the form in which it has survived, bears neither the 
name of the writer nor of the noble to whom it was addressed, 
nor is it dated, but there seems no doubt that the original must 
have been composed soon after 22 August, while the scenes it 
describes were still fresh in the writer’s mind. The allusion at 
the end of the letter to news of the king of France’s madness is 
consistent with this dating: Charles VI had had his first attack 
of insanity on 5 August, while on his way from Le Mans to 
Brittany.” 

Details of the celebrations on 21 August have long been known 
through Richard of Maidstone’s poem ‘ De concordia inter regem 
Ricardum II et civitatem Londoniensem ’,* and the Westminster 
continuator of Higden’s Polychronicon has given a fairly com- 
prehensive account of both days. The itinerary followed by the 
king and his suite on the 21st, and the description of the various 
ceremonies and pageants and the costly gifts bestowed on the 
king and queen correspond generally in all three sources, although 
several incidents are described by Richard of Maidstone alone, 
such as the pardon granted to a murderer at Southwark and the 
pageant at Temple Bar depicting St. John the Baptist in the 
wilderness, surrounded by wild beasts. This is not, however, 
surprising since it was evidently Richard of Maidstone’s intention 
to omit nothing. The Westminster chronicler, like the letter 
writer, does not confine himself to the events of 21 August, 
but mentions the feast which the king and queen attended in the 
city the next day, at the invitation of the keeper, Sir Baldwin 
Raddyngton,* and the further gifts which were presented to them. 


1P.R.O., Chancery Master’s Exhibits, C 115, Lanthony Cartularies, A. 7, fo. 166- 
166b. 

2E. Lavisse, Histoire de France, tv. i. 306. 

3 Political Poems and Songs, ed. T. Wright (R.S.), i. 282-300. 

*R. Higden, Polychronicon (R.S.), ix. 274-6. 

5 He had been appointed on 22 July, in succession to Sir Edward Dallingridge who 
had been keeper of the city since 25 June. R. R. Sharpe, Calendar of Letter-Books of 
the City of London, Letter-Book H, pp. 379 and 382. 
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But whereas the chronicle mentions only the large silver table 
given to the king, the letter speaks of a crystal hanaper and a ewer 
inlaid with gold which were offered to the queen. The letter 
goes on to descrive how, when the king and queen made their 
way back to Westminster by water, certain of the crafts accom- 
panied them on shouts and barges: there was much music and 
dancing, and drinks were pressed on the king and queen, who 
returned the compliment by inviting the crafts to drink at the 
palace. This incident is perhaps a trifle, but it is refreshing to 
learn that some spontaneous good feeling broke in upon these 
carefully stage-managed rejoicings. 

Upon one point the letter writer seems to have gone astray. 
Besides the £10,000 which the city had to pay, the letter refers to 
a further payment of 2000 marks to be made annually for a period 
of ten years. There seems to be no trace of any such penalty in 
any source, official or semi-official, and it seems certain that no 
more was paid besides the £10,000 and a fine of 3000 marks which 
had been imposed on William Vanner, a former mayor, and the 
sheriffs and aldermen in July.! "It seems, therefore, that either 
the writer may have been mistaken on this point, or that, if an 
annual payment of 2000 marks were ever contemplated, the idea 
was soon abandoned. 

The two last sentences of the letter raise an interesting point 
quite unconnected with Richard II’s reception by the Londoners. 
Here the writer promises to send his friend some verres de Galien, 
which can hardly be anything else than Venetian glasses, and adds 
that the patron of the galley is anxious to be knighted. In a 
recent article * it has been suggested that the Venetian fleet did 
not begin the practice of visiting London until 1394. It would 
seem, however, that two years previously at least one galley must 
have come to London and that glass was amongst the wares it 
carried. 

It is not, however, in the hitherto unknown scraps of informa- 
tion which it discloses, that the significance of the letter lies. 
Written a few days after Richard II’s reception by the Londoners, 
by a courtier who actually accompanied Richard on horseback, 
it plainly contains some personal touches. But certain phrases 
in the letter bear a striking similarity to the narrative of the monk 
of Westminster and it seems as though a common source may lie 
behind them, whether a news letter circulated immediately after 
the festivities or some programme of the arrangements, which 
must have been prepared by the city authorities and perhaps 


1 The references will be found in Tout, Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative History 
iii. 480-1. 


2 Alwyn A. Ruddock, ‘Italian Trading Fleets in Medieval England’, History, 
xxix. 195. 
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submitted to the king. This common source must have been in 
French, for where, in speaking of the pair of horses presented to 
the king at London Bridge, the letter describes them as ‘ deux 
grandez coursers, trappéz de drap d’or, partiz blane et rouge ’, 
the monk of Westminster introduces the word courser into his 
text thus: ‘duos equos electos vocatos “‘courceres ”’’: what is 
more, he adds that ‘ unus illorum erat albi coloris et alter rubei 
coloris ’, whereas if the French is taken literally they appear to 
have been a pair of skewbalds. white and roan.1_ If we may sup- 
pose a news letter to lie behind this personal letter, then the latter 
throws light on the way in which information, obtained from such 
a source, might be spread throughout the country. The personal 
letter was, presumably, addressed to one of the noble patrons of 
Lanthony Priory who passed it to the prior, who in due course 
caused it to be entered in his register, where it appears side by 
side with letters of the early part of 1393. If one of the canons 
had had a turn for historical writing the letter could have been 
embodied, with little change, in an account of the year 1392, and 
historians might have speculated how it happened that a writer 
in Gloucester was so well informed on events in London. The 
similarities between his narrative and that of the Westminster 
chronicler might well have led to conjecture that there had been 
borrowing between them. Professor Galbraith, after discussing 
the way in which the author of the Anonimalle Chronicle made 
use of news letters, adds: ‘Close resemblance between chronicles 
must often have been due not to copying but to a literal following 
of the same source by independent compilers ’.2 The present 
letter, when read side by side with the Westminster chronicle, 
indicates one way in which this might happen, by a process more 
elaborate than borrowing direct from a common source. 

HELEN SUGGETT. 


ReEGIisteR OF LantHony Priory, P.R.O. C. 115/A7, fo. 166-166b. 


Mon tieshonuré seignur, endroit dez noveles vous plese assavoir ge le 
Roy me manda quere pur estre a luy a Shene le lundy proschien apres la 
feste de l’Assumpcion [Monday 19 August 1392]. Et le dismenge [18 
August], a ma venue a Londrez, moy fuist dit de le acord parentre le Roy 
et la Cité, et a ma venue je feu un poy diseasé de ma teste. Sur quoy, je 
manda a Roy pur estre excusez de ma venue pur ce deux jours ou trois et 


1 It is perhaps doubtful whether ‘ partiz’ should be taken as qualifying ‘ coursers ’ 
(as grammatically it should) or ‘ drap’. Richard of Maidstone does not mention the 
colour of the horses, but describes them as being covered with parti-coloured cloth, 
red and grey-brown: ‘ Purpura cum bisso tegit hos partita caballos ’ (op. cit. p. 288). 
The monk of Westminster may have had more irfformation or he may have interpreted 
the original differently from the writer of the letter, since instead of cloth of gold he 
speaks of ‘ sellis argenteis ac splendide deauratis’. Richard of Maidstone makes no 
mention of either cloth of gold or saddles. 

* The Anonimalle Chronicle, ed. V. H. Galbraith, Introduction, p. xxxv. 
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assavoir sa volunté qe je ferreye plus avant. Sur quoy il me comanda 
d’estre a luy le meskerdy [21 August] par dela Wandesworthe pur chivacher 
ovesge la Roigne parmy la Citee et ensi je fesoye. Et tantost come le Roy 
feust un poy passez Wandesworthe, le gardeyn de la ville ové lez aldermen 
encountrerent ovesque le Roy au pee. Le gardeyn porta en sa mayn un 
espé et le pomel en haut et la point en sa mayn, et lez clyeffs de la ville, et 
qant ills furent devant le Roy, le gardeyn disoyt, genulant luy et sez com- 
paignons, ‘ Mon seignur liege, si sont voz lieges qe se mettent en vostre 
grace et mercy lour vies et corps et toutz lour bienz, en requirant vostre 
grace et mercy’. Et lour fuist dit depar le Roy qills dussent venir au 
paloys de Westmoster et la averoient lour response. Et le Roy fist Percy 
prendre l’espé et lez clyeffs et porter ovesqge luy, et puys le Roy chivacha 
avant. Et bien la tret d’un arc le Roy trova lez mesters de la ville vestutz 
d’une suyte, chescun pur luy mesmes et feuront arayés au chival de chescun 
part de chemyn demorantz trestoutz en lour placez tange le Roy fuist 
passez toutz, et duré le montaigne par deshors Wandesworthe entour une 
lewe. Et qant le Roy fuist passé toutz, il chivacha au part de chimyn et 
lessa toutz les gentz de la ville passer avant, et puys chivacha luy mesmes 
avant apres eux en mesme la compaignye. Et qant il fuist pluis pres de la 
ville il fuist encontré ové toutz lez religiouses, freres, moygnez, prestrez, 
clerez et enfantz, chantantz auscuns ‘Te Deum laudamus’ et auscuns 
‘Summe Trinitati’. Et a sa entré a la pont, le gardeyn et lez aldermen 
luy presenteront de deux grandez coursers, trappés de drap d’or, partiz 
blanc et rouge, et une grande paleffray a la Roigne, trappéz de mesme 
la suyte. Et a sa venue en Chepe parentre lez deux croys vendront 
deux angeles hors d’une nuwe, l'une apportant une corone pur le Roy et 
le gardeyn le prist et le presenta au Roy, et un altre corone et a la Roigne. 
Et a Poules la procession de l’esglise luy encontra, et le Roy descendy et ala 
en l’esglise et offrist. Et puis chivacha avant, et a Ludgate le gardeyn et lez 
alderman presenteront le Roy d’une beale table d’or pur alter et la Roigne 
d’une altre. Et bien entour Savoye lez gentz de ville demoroient et lessent 
le Roy passer, et a Westmoster la procession luy encontra et il s’en ala en 
le paloys et se vesti en une longe gowne, qar il avoit chivachez tout jour 
court. Et puis s’en ala en la sale et s’asist en une see en haut qe fuist fait 
devant le grant see, arrayez dez draps d’or et tretoutz le sale penduz de 
aras, et tretoutz lez comunes feurent devant luy. Et adonge vient la 
Roigne et l’erchevesqe d’une part et l’evesqe de Londrez d’altre part, et 
eux mistrent as genoiles devant le Roy luy priantz de prendre sez lieges en 
sa grace et mercy. Et puis fuist dit depar le Roy, par la bouche de senes- 
chal, ge le Roy avoit esté poisant qe sicome Londres estoit sa chambre 
qil avoit esté si malement gardés, et plusours altrez paroles queux je ne 
say escrire. Mays l’effect fuist qe le Roy lez prist en sa grace et lez granta 
toutz lour franchisez si franchement come ills unges avoient, forspris deux 
ou troys ge lour dussent estre mostrez et moderez par son grant conseil. 
Et puis mangea les espyces et le vyn benoit, et chescun s’en ala, et le Roy 
s’en ala a Kenyngton’ a souper. Et lendemayn mangea en la ville ovesqe 
le gardeyn et le Roygne auxi, et la feust presentez au Roy une grande 
table d’argent et enamailez et feust assez grant pur le reredors d’un 
alter, et a ma dame la Roigne une hanap de beryle et une ewer herneisez 
d’or. Et apres lour departir vers Westmostier certeynz mesters de la 
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ville feuront arrayés dez grandez vessellz, de shoutez et barges bien appar- 
ailez, et entre eux lez gentz de mester daunsantz et fesantz grant men- 
stracye et aleront ovesge le Roy jesqe Westmostier. Et en alant par le 
chymyn ills fesoyent le Roy et la Roigne boire ovesqe eux. Et apres ceo 
le Roy fist toutz lez gentz de mester de venir ovesqe luy en son paloys, et 
illeoges first tretoutz boire et puys departiront ovesqe tresgrand joye et 
solas. Et qant a plusours altrez affaires qe feuront ordeignés en la Citee 
ne vous say certefyer come dez conduitz de la ville qe feurent diversement 
apparailez, currantz vyn et appareylez ovesqe diversez peynturez et 
ymageryes et angels fesantz grant melodie et menstralcie, et ensi en plusours 
partyes de la ville et lez rues appareylez dez drapz en auscun lieu dor et 
de soy. Et le offre fuist de cent mille liverez. Et le Roy lez ad pardoné 
forsqe ditz mille liveres queux il avera en mayn et sez diz anz apres chescun 
an deux mille marez. Auxi, monseignur, sont novells venus qe le roy de 
France est foscené hors du scien. Si ay rien obliez, vous envoieray par 
un dez mienz ovesge verres de Galien. Le patrone de Galeys veot estre 
fait chivaler du Roy. 





Note on an Unsigned Letter to John Abell at Strasbourg 


In the Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1558-59, there is an 
unsigned letter to John Abell,' the wealthy and devout friend of 
the Marian exiles, dated from London, 28 May 1559, and ad- 
dressed to him at Strasbourg.2 The anonymous writef sends 
greetings to his friend, with a little chit-chat on his visit to his 
new benefice in Kent and the misfortune which befell him at 
Gad’s Hill, where thieves relieved him of his cap and gown, but 
his chief concern is to give an account of the latest moves in 
Elizabeth’s restoration of religion. He tells how Grindall, 
preaching at Paul’s Cross on Whitsunday,’ in the presence of the 
Lord Keeper and the whole Council, ‘ proclaimed the restoring of 
the book of King Edward, whereat the Lords and the people 
made (or at least pretended) a wonderful rejoicing’, and adds 
that ‘never a Bishop or Canon of Paul’s was present thereat ’. 
The clergy of the cathedral and some of the City churches were 
continuing to use the Roman service, since the new Prayer Book 
had not to be in general use until 24 June and thereafter.‘ He 


1 For John Abell see Christina H. Garrett, The Marian Exiles (1938), p. 1. 

2 Cal. For. 1558-59, p. 287. 

3Cf. Wriothesley: ‘The 14 of May, beinge Whitsonday, the service began in 
English in divers parishes in London, after the last booke of service of Common Prayer 
used in the tyme of King Edward the VI’, Chronicle, ii. 145; also Machyn, Diary, 
p- 197, where the date is incorrectly given as 15 May; and Strype, Life of Grindal, 
p. 35, Annals, i. 198, where it is said that the use of the new Prayer Book began in the 
Queen’s Chapel on Sunday, 12 May 1559, and that on ‘ the Wednesday after, 15 May, 
it began to be read at St. Paul’s Church. And for the more solemn introducing it 
there was a sermon, which Grindal was made choice of to make’. 

‘Stat. 1, Eliz. cap. 1, 2. Il Schifanoya, writing on 30 May, reported that the new 
service was being used ‘in all the churches of London, except St. Paul’s which still 
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goes on to inform Abell of the projected visitation. of the realm 
to enforce acceptance of the queen’s supremacy, of the setting-up 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission, and of the expected appoint- 
ment of several Marian exiles to fill the vacant bishoprics. He 
relates, with evident satisfaction, how the queen, accompanied by 
the French ambassadors, heard the English service in her chapel 
a few days later, though without taking the Sacrament,! and 
how afterwards the ambassadors ‘feasted of ye quene very 
honorably & with such solemnytye almost as neuer hath been 
sene ye lyke ’.? 

The entry in the Calendar is taken from Ralph Churton’s 
Life of Alexander Nowell, the second Elizabethan dean of St. 
Paul’s, published in 1809. Churton found the original among the 
papers of John Loveday, D.C.L., of Williamscot, and included it 
as an appendix to his biography solely, as he says, because ‘ it 
throws considerable light on the state and occurrences of those 
days’. He did not think it was written by Nowell, with whose 
handwriting he was familiar, nor did he agree with a former 
owner’s suggestion that it was by Jewell, since its writing was 
‘totally different, strong and coarse’. From the messages to 
friends abroad and the mention of the safe return from exile of 
Richard Springham, another merchant-banker, Churton surmised 
that the writer had also been an exile, but, he says, beyond this 
‘it were, I fear, fruitless to enquire’. The only clue to the 
writer’s identity, apart from internal evidence, was the letters, 
‘initials perhaps’, which he read on the seal and carefully de- 
scribed in case they might lead to any conjecture respecting the 
writer. The letter was ‘sealed with a wafer, the device or im- 
pression now effaced, except that the letters “ E.A.” are dis- 
coverable in one part, and I think, “‘ N.”’ on the opposite margin ’.* 
In the Calendar the letter is tentatively ascribed to Alexander 
Nowell and Churton’s description of the seal is printed in a foot- 
note, but later the editor decided that ‘ the device or impression ’ 
pointed, not to ‘ N.’ as the writer, but rather to ‘ E.A.’, whom he 
identified in the uncompromising entry in the index ‘ for Alexander 
Nowell read Edmund Allen ’.5 

All the evidence, as will be shown, is in favour of the editor’s 


keeps firm in its former state until the day of St. John the Baptist ’, Cal. Venetian S.P. 
1558-80, p. 94. For his refusal to allow its use Bishop Bonner was deprived, as also 
were his five archdeacons, the dean of St. Paul’s, and at least ten prebendaries. The 
new service was used in the cathedral on and after 11 June, when the new dean, Dr. 
May, took possession. 

1 It was Corpus Christi day and M. de Montmorency offered to take Communion 
‘but her Majesty did not wish it’. Cal. Venetian S.P. 1558-60, p. 92. 

? Churton’s transcript, The Life of Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's, pp. 394-5 
(1809). Il Schifanoya regretted that the banquet lacked ‘ the delicacies and cleanliness 
customary in Italy ’. 

3 Churton, op. cit. p. 40, 4 Ibid. p. 398, 5 Cal, For. 1558-59, p. 617. 
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second thought, but unfortunately the correction is made to 
apply to another part of the Calendar where a Master Nowel 
is specifically named. Randolf, writing to Throgmorton on 
6 December 1558, says ‘I cannot but let you know for the worthy 
commendation of the man of whom I write, that one Mr. Noel, 
that was with me in France, and in Padua, professeth there the 
mathematicals openly, well entertained to his great honour ’.! 
Miss Garrett, in her Marian Exiles, points out that Randolf 
certainly did not mean Allen when he wrote ‘ Noel’, and thinks 
that he was referring to Alexander Nowell’s brother Laurence, 
who became dean of Coventry and Lichfield in March 1559/60. 
Miss Garrett goes further than this. In several places and a long 
footnote ? she argues that the editor of the Calendar was also 
mistaken in suggesting that the anonymous letter to John Abell 
was written by Allen, and maintains that its author was, unques- 
tionably, Alexander Nowell. 

The case for Nowell is not convincing. The evidence of the 
seal is against him, for Churton was more sure of the ‘ E.A.’ 
than of the ‘N.’, and as for she reference to a ‘ new benefice in 
Kent’ which the writer had visited ‘this last week’, it is of 
little cogency to point out that Nowell received the Kent living 
of Saltwood in 1560. The letter was written on 28 May 1559, 
more than eight months before Nowell was beneficed in Kent and 
when, as far as is known, he was not beneficed in England at all. 
We do not know where he was at this time. On 3 January 
1558/59 he was in Frankfurt,’ in July he was back in England, 
and he received his first Elizabethan preferment when he became 
archdeacon of Middlesex on 1 January 1559/60.° That he had 
any connexion with the letter to John Abell, or that the ‘N.’ of 
the seal was ‘possibly the ‘N.’ who delivered the letters to 
Christopher Mundt on 24 June 1559,8 five days after John Abell 
received his anonymous letter at Strasbourg, seems to be the 
merest conjecture. Even could it be shown beyond all doubt 
that the letter is his, it is perhaps true to say that it would add 
little to the stature of such an eminent divine, whose ninety-odd 
years of scholarship and godly disputation now count for less 
than his fame as an enthusiastic angler and the first, reputedly, 
to discover the unimpaired virtue of beer that has been sealed up 
in a bottle.” 


1 Cal. For. 1558-59, p. 22. 2 Garrett, The Marian Exiles, note, p. 239. 

3 Canterbury and York Society, Registrum Matthei Parker, p. 769, gives his collation 
to Saltwood with the chapel of Hythe on 3 February 1559/60. 

4 Garrett, op. cit. p. 238. 

5 London Episcopal Register, Grindall, fo. 112. 

6 Cal. For. 1558-59, p. 341, Mundt to Cecil, Augusta, 28 June 1559. 

7 For Alexander Nowell see D.N.B. In Fuller’s Worthies it is told how Nowell, on 
an angling excursion, found a forgotten bottle of beer, or rather ‘ not a bottle but a 
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Now what can be said for Edmund Allen? It is maintained 
that he could not have written a letter from London on 28 May 
1559 for the simple reason that he was then in Germany and 
that it is not until June that he is found travelling towards 
England in the company of Christopher Mundt,! to whom he had 
been sent by Cecil on business connected with the Diet at Augsburg. 
That Allen was in Germany in June is quite certain : his corres- 
pondence with Mundt and Cecil confirms it.2, On 9 June he was 
in Antwerp on his way to ‘ Augusta’; on 21 June he arrived in 
Augsburg ; on 27 June he wrote to Cecil that Mundt’s business 
would take a further ten or twelve days, but when it was done 
Allen himself would bring Cecil ‘ the perfyte relacyon as spedyly 
as it shall be possyble for me ’,’—which shows, incidentally, that 
he and Mundt were not coming to England together. But to 
show that Allen was in Germany in June is not to prove that he 
was there on 28 May. He may very well have been in England, 
for, as Miss Garrett writes in her main section on Allen,* he was 
amongst the first of the Marian exiles to return to England and 
‘in June 1559 he was being sent to the continent again by Cecil 
on some diplomatic mission ’. 

To the facts of his initials, ‘ E.A.’, on the letter to John Abell, 
and the possibility, even probability, of Allen’s being in England 
on 28 May, can be added a conclusive point. The clue to it lies 
in a postscript to Allen’s letter to Cecil on 27 June, wherein he 
begs Cecil to see that he be not punished for failing to compound 
for his first fruits while he was abroad. ‘I besech your worshyp ’, 
he writes, ‘to have me in rememberans that I incurr no danger 
of any statute for not compoundyng for my first frutys’.6 He 
does not mention the living or preferment for which he should 
compound, though it has been assumed that he was referring to 
his forthcoming election as bishop of Rochester. But the congé 
d’élire under which he is presumed to have been elected to 
Rochester was not issued until 27 July,* a month after his appeal 
to Cecil, and there was no reason why he should compound, or 
anticipate penalties for failing to compound, before his election 
took place. Why then was he so anxious ? 

The answer, hitherto unknown, is simple. On 12 May 1559, 
Edmund Allen was presented by the queen, sede vacante, to the 


gun, such the Sound of it when opened’, and marvelled that the beer was so well 
preserved. 

1 Garrett, op. cit. note, p. 239. 

2 Cal. For. 1558-59, p. 323, Mundt to Cecil, Augusta, 21 June 1559 ;_ p. 337, Edmond 
Alen to Cecil, Augusta, 27 June 1559. 

3§.P. For. Eliz. 1558-59 (S.P. 70/5). 

4 Garrett, op. cit. p. 11. 

5 §.P. For. Eliz. 1558-59 (S.P. 70/5). 

® D.N.B. i. 304, 
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rectory of Cliffe-at-Hoo in Kent,! to which he was instituted on 
19 May, and for which he omitted to compound before going to 
Germany on the queen’s business. He had been in possession of 
his new living for seven weeks when he realized his danger and 
wrote to Cecil for protection. As it happened, he had still not 
compounded when he died in August 1559, shortly after his return 
to England, and the dreaded spectre of sequestration lurked about 
his grave. Four and a half years later the name of Edmund 
Allen, rector of Cliffe, appeared in the list of those who had not 
compounded for the first fruits of their benefices and whose 
livings were therefore to be sequestrated to the use of the queen.” 

In view of Allen’s presentation to Cliffe, there can be little 
doubt that it was he who wrote the letter to John Abell. Allen’s 
institution to a Kent living in May, the initials ‘ E.A.’ on the 
seal, the reference to the ‘ new benefice in Kent ’, and the evidence 
of his letters from Germany, all point to the same conclusion : 
that he visited his new parish in May, returned to London in 
time to hear Grindall’s sermon at Paul’s Cross, wrote his letter to 
John Abell on the 28th, and a few days later began his journey to 
Augsburg. Everything confirms the wisdom of the Calendar in 
ascribing this letter, ‘ so full of news, at a moment so interesting ’,* 
to the queen’s chaplain, Edmund Allen. 


E. L. C. MuLtiins. 


1 Kent Records, 1923, Calendar of Institutions by the Chapter of Canterbury sede 
vacante, p. 35. 

2 Registrum Matthei Parker, pp. 427-8. 

3 Churton, op. cit. p. 398. 
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Lord North’s Correspondence, 1766-83 


THE following selection of Lord North’s correspondence is taken, 
with one exception, from the North MSS. d. 24-6 in the Bodleian. 
The unevenness of North’s own letters after 1774 is not easy to 
explain. Ten years earlier he had confessed to Charles Jenkinson 
that he was ‘the worst correspondent in England’. It seems 
probable that with the American war on his hands he was obliged 
to leave the family correspondence to his wife and his brother, 
the Bishop of Worcester. Moreover, in the autumn of 1776, an 
injury to his arm made it impossible for him to write. In im- 
portant business of state he kept up a full correspondence with 
both Jenkinson and Eden, his closest political associates. The 
present correspondence is something of a unity and seemed to 

rarrant early publication. It opens with Lord North’s return to 
London from Banbury where, in November 1766, he had suc- 
cessfully submitted himself for re-election on his appointment as 
Paymaster of the Forces. 


Epwarp HvuGHEs. 


[Lord North to his father]. § 20. 





Old Burlington Street, 
December 6, 1766. 

[Reports the following appointments] ! 

The D. of Ancaster is appointed Master of the Horse to the King. 
L4 Delawar, Master of the Horse to the Queen. 

Lord le Dispenser & L@ Hilsborough joint Postmasters. 

Lord Berkeley of Stratton, Chief Justice in Eyre. 

L@ Cornwallis, Constable of the Tower. 

Mt Nugent, First Lord of Trade. 

Mr Stanley, Cofferer. 

The D. of Bolton, Governor of the Isle of Wight. 

We had two debates yesterday, the first upon an instruction for the 
Committee on the Indemnity Bill offer’d by M? Grenville to insert a clause 
ascertaining losses suffer’d by the embargo, was given up without a division. 
The other upon adjourning the Ctee. The Instruction was long debated but 
at last there was a division upon the question. The division on the adjourn- 
ment was 166 Nos to 48 Ays. Lord Rockingham’s friends voted in the 
Majority. . 

The King’s business, however, would go on well enough in the House 
of Commons if Our Leaders there were looked upon to have a greater share 
of power. But with respect to dangers from another quarter, to be sure 
this Administration does not seem much better fortified than its predecessors. 
Your Lordship will observe by the promotions [above] that we endeavour 
to keep well there. 


1 Cf. Grenville Papers, iii. 394-5. 
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[The same to the same]. § 44. 


Downing St. 
July 29, 1768. 


The news at the Levee today was that L4 Botetourt ! had kissed hands 
upon having been appointed Governor of Virginia. 

There has been no riot in that province but in other respects their 
behaviour has been no better than the inhabitants of Boston. The 
Assembly unanimously, and the Majority of the Council have maintained 
a most Anti-British doctrine, and have inserted them in an Address to the 
King, a Memorial to the House of Lords and a remonstrance to the House 
of Commons which have been sent over to England. It is thought to have 
a Governor resident there which has not been the case for some time, and 
of which they have long and with justice complained. Sir Jeffrey Amherst 


who had been appointed and had it as a sinecure has a pension for life 
of £1500.... 


[The same to the same]. § 52. 


Downing Street.” 
November 14, 1768. 


. . . Our business begins to come thick upon us. The Administration 
were well inclined to do nothing upon the subject of M™ Wilkes but he has 
resolved to force his cause upon them and upon the House by presenting 


a petition. It was no sooner received than Lord Strange moved for a 
copy of the Records of the proceedings against him in the Court of King’s 
Bench. . . . We shall probably have much tumult, noise and clamour in 
the course of this business but I do not see how it can end without his 
expulsion. He has brought it on himself and must answer for the conse- 
quences. 

The Duke of Newcastle is, I am afraid, on the point of death. He 
has had two or three fits of the palsy... . 

... Lenvy you & every body that is not obliged to go down every 


day to the House of Commons and to sit there till the rising of that august 
Assembly. 


[The same to the same]. § 54. 


November 18, 1768. 


Our Session has been busy though we have had no long day since the 
tenth till yesterday when Seymour having made a Motion to address His 
Majesty for papers relative to Corsica a debate arose which lasted till nine 
o'clock. We rejected the motion by a great majority. Ayes were 84 
and the noes 230. It was a great triumph and a charming division for 
the first of a new Parliament... . 


1 The removal of Sir Jeffrey Amherst was the immediate occasion of Pitt’s resigna- 
tion. Fortescue, Correspondence of George ITT, ii. 40-1, 54-6. 

2 Ibid. p. 58. The rest of Lord North’s own letters in this selection, except wheré 
indicated, are from this address. 
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[The same to the same]. § 69. 


November 20, 1769. 


The Speeches of the Recorder and the L4 Chancellor on the presentation 
of my L4 Mayor which you read in the papers are not genuine.1 What 
passed was, nevertheless, remarkable. It has been pretty much the 
custom for the Recorder upon that occasion to pay a compliment to the 
L4 Mayor. But the present Recorder, having been appointed a few days 
before in Guildhall by the present L4 Mayor used no more than the necessary 
words of Form and said not a word in commendation of the Magistrate. 
But my L4 Chan’? made up for it by being very copious in his praises and 
began his speech with words to this effect. ‘Notwithstanding the very 
cool and unusual manner in which M? Recorder has introduced your 
Lordship. . . ’. 

The Mayor’s feast was miserably attended and the Company were out 
of spirits. Many of the Mob who had flattered themselves with the hopes 
of pelting Aldermen and Ministers were grievously disappointed. 

The Bank [of England] were invited as a body but refused to attend. 
In short, there was a general disapprobation expressed by the gentry at 
this end of the Town and by the most reputable inhabitants of the City 
which could not be agreable to the chief Magistrate and his adherents. . . . 


[The same to the same]. § 78. 


April 20, 1770. 


My gratitude to Sir W™ Bagot for his very generous and effectual 
support in Parliament and my duty to my Master and my country made it 
my duty to act as I have done with respect to the two great offices which 
were vacant last week.2 If Sir W™ had accepted my offer he would have 
done us great credit. His disinterested friendship to me and his attach- 
ment to Government will, I hope, prevent his refusal from being accom- 
panied with any speculations which might be prejudicial to the cause of 
Administration. Thank God we draw to a conclusion of the session. A 
month’s hustle more and then I flatter myself we shall have done. 

. . . Our magistrates in London, Westminster and Middlesex have 
done their duty extremely well and this week has been as quiet as any 
in the whole year. There were illuminations in some streets on Wednesday 
night but no mobs, riots or bonfires. [But Banbury had not been so free 
from disorder]. . . .3 

My Lottery will, I believe, be on a footing which will not permit me to 
oblige my friends by tickets as they and I should desire. 

1The lord mayor was Alderman Beckford, champion of Wilkes and a violent 
opponent of the king. See D.N.B. 

? North had become first lord of the treasury as well as chancellor of the exchequer. 
Sir William Bagot was M.P. for Staffordshire. He had been offered the important 
post of treasurer of the chamber. See Memorials of the Bagot Family, 90-2. It is 
clear from later letters that Lord North had exchanged most confidential papers with 
him. Abergavenny MSS., p. 54. 

3 Since the affair of the silk weavers of Spitalfields in 1765, and the disturbances at 


Brentford in 1768 in connexion with Wilkes and the Middlesex election, the government 
had feared further disturbances. 
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Brownlow North, his half-brother, wrote on 3 July 1770 that 
‘the mob were disposed to attack L4 North’s house on Monday 
evening but he had a guard and they were dispersed ’. 

Lord North spent the summer of 1770 at the family seats at 
Dillington, Somerset,! and at Wroxton and Bushy. At first he 
proposed to dispense with the attendance of his secretaries ; 
‘one is going to the North ? and I left the other not very well in 
town’. Towards the end of August, however, he wrote ‘I am 
afraid I shall be obliged to send for Mt Brummell from London to 
assist me on the Post days’. 


[Lady North to the same]. § 93.° 


London, 
November 13, 1770. 


. . . Lord North has had a cold and been a little low spirited with the 
thoughts of the approaching parliament but his cold is much better and I 
daresay his spirits will soon mend for everybody thinks this Sessions will 
be much quieter than the last was. There was 212 people last night at 
the meeting at the Cockpit, which is more than usual. Poor M? Grenville 
died this morning so that I imagine that neither Lord Temple nor Lord 
Chatham will be at the House of Lords for some days. . . . 


I hear (but not from Lord N) that Mt de Grey * will very soon be ap- 
pointed Chancellor, Lord Mansfield not chusing to continue Speaker of 
the House of Lords and they say Sir Fletcher [Norton] ® is very angry at 
this arrangement... . 


The limited amount of patronage which fell to Lord North to 
dispose of is well illustrated in his correspondence. Only three 
or four places in the revenue departments fell to his disposal in 
his first year of office. On the other hand, his half-brother, 
Brownlow North, was made bishop of Lichfield in July 1770, 
which he held for a time with the deanery of Canterbury.’ In the 
summer of 1772 the earl of Guilford made strenuous efforts to 
get M? St. John appointed Auditor of Greenwich Hospital, a 
sinecure held by M™ Eden, under-secretary of state, who had no 


intention of resigning it.? Lord North wrote from Bushy Park 
on 21 June. (§ 161.) 


1 Lady North wrote from Dillington on 11 August that.‘ we have lately had very 
great sport with our Fishing which makes the children very happy. They very often 
play at Cricket though there are very few people in this neighbourhood that can play 
with them as it is not a fashionable game in this Country’. North MSS. d. 24, § 80. 

2 John Robinson. 3 North MSS. d. 24. 

* He was still in the commons in 1771. Fortescue, ii. 244. 

5 The speaker. * North MSS. d. 24, § 96. 

? William Eden, later Lord Auckland, the author of the famous Eden commercial 


treaty with France. He entered parliament for Woodstock in 1774 and soon became 
Lord North’s trusted counsellor and friend. 
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‘The office of Under-Secretary of State has generally been deemed a 
claim to another place, instead of furnishing a reason for depriving the 
party of any he should be possessed of at the time of his entrance into the 
Secretary’s office. M? Eden is the intimate friend of the Solicitor General ! 
and is now become the most confidential counsellor of Lord Suffolk. I am 
afraid they would think it very harsh and unkind in me to take this op- 
portunity, contrary to usage, of thrusting him violently out of his present 
post at Greenwich. . . .’ 


Lord North, however, promised his father ‘to do everything 
to settle this business to your satisfaction’. A good illustration 
of his anxiety to gratify the earl of Guilford’s friends is afforded 
in the following letter, 24 September 1773. (§ 188.) 


* As soon as I heard of the vacant riding place at Hearne, I determined 
to give it to Mt Oxenden’s friend when the vacancy should be notified ; 
but I have this morning resolved not to wait for a notification and have 
signed an appointment so that I may very possibly have filled up the place 
before it is vacant, but I trust that if I have been too hasty I shall at 
least have shewn my readiness to comply with Mt Oxenden’s recommenda- 
tion. This is literally the first opportunity I have had of doing it since | 
came into office. I have given away but three riding officers’ places in 
Kent, one at Hythe to the member for that borough: another in the 
Isle of Shepey to the member for Queenborough and the third at Folkestone 
to the Corporation of Dover at their request, joined with that of Sir 
Philip Hales, when Sir Thomas [Pym Hales 2] was dangerously ill and we 
were in hourly expectation of another election for Dover.’ 


After four years in office Lord North could speak of ‘ my 


almost blunted purpose ’ in his efforts to advance his friends.* 
* * * * * * * * * 











[Brownlow North to his father]. § 151. 


5 May, 1772. 


. . - Lord North’s skill in the finances is in high repute in the City. 
The subscription [for the loan] was full by twelve o’clock the first day— 
such an uncommon crowd at the Bank for that purpose that the clerks 
were put in at the windows by a ladder and everybody is satisfied with 
their bargain. I am still afraid L4 Mansfield does not think with us on 
the Dissenters’ [Relief] Bill. I hope he will at least keep away. It is said 
that L4 Chatham will certainly be in the House. . . . We were aware of 
the objections your Lordship mentions to the Quakers’ Bill and got the 
faulty parts so altered in the H. of Commons that the Quakers have this 
day withdrawn the Bill. It was a very singular attempt on their part 
and shews that they are as ready as the rest of the Dissenters to take all 
advantage of us in their power. 


1 Wedderburn. 
2 M.P. for Dover from 1770: he died early in 1773. 
3 North MSS. d. 25, § 9. * Fortescue, loc. cit. ii. 334—6, 341. 
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{Lord North to his father]. § 177. 











October 


5, 1772. 






Your Lordship will have heard of my unanimous Election at Oxford 
[as Chancellor]. The deputation is arrived in London and my installation 
is to ke in Downing Street tomorrow. The Vice-Chancellor has been with 
me tonight to regulate the ceremonial. This will be followed by a dinner 
and then the business will be over. It has ended certainly in a most 
desireable and most honorable manner for me. I have great reason to be 
thankful to the University and to be satisfied with my success. I wish 
I was as secure in London. After a week’s prosperous polliwg Wilkes has 
push’d up close upon him [Alderman Halifax] today and there is the 
greatest reason to apprehend that he will pass him tomorrow.! There is 
no doubt that Wilkes will try every method of riots, falsehoods illegal 
votes etc. rather than be defeated in a point which is of such essential 
importance tohim. There will certainly be a scrutiny if Wilkes is returned 
and the battle will be fought to the utmost but I am very gloomy about 
this Election and should be much more so were it not for my own success. 
We have other political matters under consideration which are very un- 
pleasant & I fear that we must be obliged to call the Parliament together 
before Christmas. In short, there are vexations enough in my office to 
make me melancholy amidst all the honours I receive. . . . 












[Lord North to Samuel Martin].? 
December 27, 1772. 
. As for the most important business of my political administration, 
you know I want to converse with you about it. [Invites Martin to Bushy 


1 Wilkes headed the poll in the mayoral contest. Ibid. pp. 399-400. 

2 The financial expert, secretary to the treasury 1757-62, who had alienated his 
chief, the duke of Newcastle, in May 1762 by disclosing the budget secrets to Bute. 
Martin MSS. (British Museum), 41354, §§ 44, 195. In an earlier letter, § 192, North 
had written, ‘I generally dine in the country (i.e. at Bushy Park) every Friday and 
stay there till Tuesday morning. The rest of the week I pass in Downing Street.’ 
North’s own financial secretary to the treasury, Sir Grey Cooper, kept up a friendly 
correspondence with Martin. On 15 October 1776, he wrote, ‘ Lord North . . . wishes 
to see you and talk with you on the Plan of the money operations for the next year. 
. . . We may soon hope to receive the Intelligence of the Province of New York being 
in our possession. Yet there is still much to be done.’ Jbid. § 213. Again, on 26 
October, Grey Cooper wrote, ‘ You have the Speech somewhat altered and a sketch of 
the address of the Commons which I drew last night. Lord North does not seem to 
think it wants much alteration, but as it was written in haste, I beg you will cast your 
correct eye over it and afterwards reform it with your correct pen. The beginning is 
certainly not neat and the close is certainly bald. We must end with something of a 
Tirade, tho’ expressed in quiet words which I know you like. That part of the address 
which answers the foreign article cannot yet be settled’, fo. 215. Martin also kept in 
touch with Bute and Charles Jenkinson. In a letter of 3 October 1774 the latter wrote, 
‘You are a happy Rogue to have done with this wicked world to be left to your own 
pursuits, to your triangles and paralelograms and to meet with no interruption but 
when Lady Seabright and other fair females chose to visit you.’ Ibid. fo. 206. On 
30 July 1778 Bute wrote to Martin, ‘I have no manner of objection to your showing 
all the papers to L4 Lorth: on the contrary I wish it and the more so that he may 
perhaps think it right to lay them before His Majesty since endeavours have been us’d 
to poison the mind and disturb the quiet of the Best of Princes whose Peace and good 
opinion I value much more than life itself’ (fo. 227). 
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Park.] A day in the country so spent will be worth fifty visits in Downing 
Street with a dozen impatient gentlemen in the anti-chamber and liable to 
interruption every moment. .. . 


[Lord North to his father]. § 183.1 


Bushy Park. 
August 24, 1773. 

. . . The obstinacy of our opponents and the near approach of the 
general election will make it necessary for us to look to ourselves and to 
secure our majority by every legal means. It must be confessed that our 
former civility and delicacy seems to have been rather thrown away upon 
our adversaries. . . . 


[The same to the same]. § 203. 


Downing St. 
December 28, 1773. 

. | am afraid that I must pretend to be in the country tomorrow 
for the holidays in order to have time to do some pressing business and 
which will require the attention of a whole day. This will, I fear, keep 
me from the Levee tomorrow. ... P.S. It is not for want of good work. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


Unfortunately, from 1774 onwards, for reasons not yet clear, 
the number of North’s own letters in the present collection falls 
very rapidly, but fortunately those of his brother, the bishop, 
become particularly full for the crucial years 1775-7. 


[The bishop of Lichfield to his father].2 § 1. 


Cavendish Square. 
Friday Night [May 6, 1774]. 

. . . The House of Commons divided again yesterday on the third 
American Bill 130 to 19 another triumph.* Our debate on the Regulation 
Bill is put off to Wednesday. The Duke of Richmond told us today he 
should oppose all the American Bills in every stage & protest at last. 
This was a voluntary for we [the Lords] had no debate on that Bill. 


Early in October 1774, the bishop assured his father that Lord 
North was ‘ overwhelmed’ with business and that the decision 
to dissolve parliament ‘is universally well spoken of in this 
country ’ [Trentham, Staffs] ‘and I believe indeed it was very 
necessary, for Lord Gower shewed me in confidence General Gage’s 


1 The letter opens by saying that Lady North had had a miscarriage occasioned by 
falling down some steps at Hampton Court. That Lord North seriously contemplated 
a dissolution of parliament in 1773 is clear from this letter and one in Fortescue, iii. 9. 

2 North MSS. d. 25. I have modernised Brownlow North’s punctuation and his 
sparing use of capitals. 

3 The bill for the better administration of justice in the province of Massachusett’s 
Bay. The figures of the division do not quite tally with those North reported to the 
king on the same date. Fortescue, iii. 103-4. 
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aad 


letter and his account of the proceedings of the people of Boston 
is worse than I could possibly have conceived ’.1. When the new 
parliament met Lady North sent this account to Waldershare, 
the earl of Guilford’s Kentish seat.” 


. . - Lord North is much better today though the H af Commons sat 
till 1 oc this morning. He was in good spirits and I hear made the best 
speech he ever made in his life: he was very well supported by Mt Rigby, 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, Mt Cornwall etc. etc. 


Before the year was out the bishop had been translated to 
Worcester, where he soon bestirred himself on behalf of the 
government. “Seeing L* Gower was very anxious about the 
Addresses,” he wrote on 20 October, 1775, “I got L* Dudley to 


join with me and we have procured a county meeting for that 
purpose on the 23rd.’ 


[The same to the same]. § 45. 


Wednesday evening 
[25 October 1775]. 
. . . I heartily join you in pitying [Lord North] under his weight of 
trouble but I hope he will find Parliament determined to stand by and 
support him. There was a very good appearance at Lord Rochford’s. 


The King’s Speech is an excellent ona and very much approved .. . I 
hope no trouble will arise from the Sheriff Sayre’s business. His conduct 
seems to savour as much of madness as of guilt.4 He is committed for 
tampering with an officer of the Guards and trying to prevail with him in 
a plan of seizing the King’s Person on his way to the House of Lords & 
committing him to the Tower. He is also suspected of sending arms to 
America but I do not hear that there is much proof of this. 


1 North MSS. d. 25, §§ 19-20. The bishop was staying with Lord Gower at Trent- 
ham: he added in a postscript that his lordship ‘ is a little on the figgets ’ [about the 
Newcastie-under-Lyme election] ‘though very secure’. ‘Candidates spring up very 
fast from the knowledge that they cannot spend money ’—an interesting sidelight on 
the early effects of the recent act concerning disputed elections. Both Gower’s can- 
didates were returned. Brownlow North continued to send election reports for Staf- 
fordshire and the neighbouring counties, e.g. on November 5, he feared that Mr. 
Mordaunt will lose his election for Warwickshire ’, adding that ‘a scrutiny would be 
demanded as some of Sir Chas. Holt’s Birmingham voters are suspected: to be like 
Birmingham coin, spurious and of base metal’, § 22. On the intelligence from America, 
see Fortescue, iii. 126 (undated). General Gage’s letter from Boston dated 2 September 
was received on 1 October and is printed in Parl. History, xviii. 97. 

2 Ibid. §35. The letter is undated, but from the heading ‘ Saturday Morning’ it 
should be possible to date it. Both Rigby and Cornwall spoke on 20 December. 
Parl. Hist. xviii 70-4, and on 26 February 1775, pp. 319-33. 

3 Ibid. § 42. 

4 Stephen Sayre (misspelt Sagre in Fortescue, iii. 273-4). He was committed to 
the Tower, on a warrant issued by Lord Rochford, secretary of state, on the information 
of Richardson, adjutant of the guards ; but was eventually discharged. In a counter- 
action against Lord Rochford, he was awarded £1000 damages. For his correspondence 
with Chatham see Chatham Corresp. iv. 349, 359-60, 366. Gentleman’s Magazine, 
xlv. 498, 606; xlvi. 285. 
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[The same to the same]. § 47. 








Friday evening. 


[27 October 1775).4 


I did not get home from the House of Lords last night till after eleven . 
o’clock. . . . We had a long but pretty decent and temporate debate.” 
Some things were dropped which I fear may encourage America, such as 
their numbers and military skill and the impossibility of our bringing them 
to reasgn by force, but except those remarks the debate was a very fair one. 
But there were other unpleasant &, I think, very unaccountable circum- 
stances, the Duke of Grafton and the Bishop of Peterborough made a 
sudden turn and each of them spoke and voted in Opposition. They said 
they saw the object changed, that all America is now in rebellion, whereas 
last year it was only the province of Massachusetts Bay. [They] imputed 
this change very much to the Ministry’s having mistaken the strength and 
spirit of the Americans and having, therefore, sent an inadequate force 
which was obliged to let the summer campaign pass over without doing 
anything: that now it was too late; the Americans too strong and that 
the only way to bring about an Union was to repeal all the Acts they 
complain of and restore everything to the state it was in 1762. 

This is a very extraordinary change for a 3 months’ recess to bring 
about in their opinions, yet L4 Lyttelton took the same ground and voted 
in Opposition. Lord Ferrers said a few words and voted in Opposition : 
besides these the D of Grafton carried L4 Jersey with him who made a 
fifth addition to the numbers of the Minority. 

The Questions were two. Lord Rockingham proposed an amendment 
to the Address which was in fact a new Address for he proposed to leave 
out all our Address except the first sentence and to put in as much of his 
own as he had struck out of ours. 

We carried the Question against the Amendment by 69 to 29. Proxies 
were then called & we had 11; they had none. This brought our numbers 
to 80 and 29 which was a decent majority. The Question upon the Address 
was then put and carried by 66 to 33, proxies as before, making 77 to 33. 
You observe that we lost 3 in the second question which I believe was occa- 
sioned by inattention, people imagining that all was over after the first 
Division. 

The Opposition gained four, the reason of which was that the Duke of 
Grafton, L4 Lyttleton, L4 Ferrers & L¢ Jersey did not like L¢ Rockingham’s 
amendment & went behind the Woolpack in the first division but voted in 
the second against the Address. . . . 

. . I saw Lord North this morning. He seems-very well & chearful 
but was very much bated last night. The House of Commons sat till 5 oc 
in the morning & when the Members went down to the House today to 
receive the report from the Committee which drew the Address another 
debate was expected. I have not heard whether they had one, but if they 
had, it will have been very hard service. It was at the Levee that I saw 
L4 North & with many people about him... . 


1 The date of the postmark on the cover. 


? For the speeches in this debate, Parl. Hist. xviii 706-26 ; and its sequel, Fortescue, 
iii. 276. 
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I hear M? Hopkins, the D. of Grafton’s Friend, took the same line 
with his Grace but that M* Croftes went out of the House Gen! Conway 
was violent in Opposition. The day, however, must have ended very well 
for the numbers were 278 to 108. 


[The same to the same]. § 51. 


October 28, 1775. 


.. . We yesterday went up with our Address which was pretty well 
attended. The House of Commons debated again upon the report’ of their 
Address and sat till 1 oc. The numbers upon the division were 176 to 72 
which was a very creditable majority. The Opposition lays great stress on 
the illegality of employing Hanoverian troops without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, and, as some of the Country Gentlemen are uneasy upon this point, 
I hear L@ North tells them that provided there are really many persons 
who doubt upon this‘ head, he will consent to a Bill of Indemnity, but that 
he thinks it clearly legal. The point has not yet been much argued for 
though the Attorney General attends the House yet he is very ill and in 
our House L“ Mansfield will not be provoked to speak upon it, though very 
much called upon by L4 Shelburne. I hear that L4 North shone more in 
his speech yesterday than he almost ever did. I flatter myself that he has 
cleared his way pretty well, for the King’s Speech opens every part of his 
plan and the two Houses have given it so very compleat a discussion that 
there remains scarcely any new matter to debate. 

Nothing new has yet come out in M® Sayre’s business and I believe 


there is little or nothing to come. I fancy it will be found to have pro- 
ceeded no further than two or three very infamous and treasonable con- 
versations between 2 or 3 crazy Patriots—but it is very right that it should 
be sifted and examined until the whole is known. 


[The same to the same]. § 54. 


October 31, 1775. 


I have had nothing new to tell you yesterday or today. The two 
Houses were up yesterday between 3 & 4 oclock. We have adjourned 
till tomorrow but are then to sit very late on a motion of the 
Opposition regarding the Hanoverian troops. The Hse of Commons 
expect a great deal of hard work as the Opposition have declared they will 
set themselves against every part of the plan. Everybody speaks in the 
same terms of L4 North’s speech the other day. Even his Opposers 
acknowledge that he has been very ill used by those who ought to have 
been his Friends and that he has great reason to complain. Sawbridge & 
Charles Fox are the most violent and personal but they give offence by it 
rather than pleasure. I am not altogether well pleased with our Bench : 
eleven only have yet appeared and two of them in Opposition.? Sayre’s 
business is now very little spoken of. I believe it is certain that he had 
some very treasonable designs but he had not communicated them to 
many people nor had he contrivance enough to conduct such a plot. 

1 Richard Hopkins was M.P. for Clifton Dartmouth ; Richard Croftes for Cambridge 
University. 

? St. Asaph and Peterborough. 
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I am very much vexed at the D of Grafton. He always takes these 
flights at a time when the mischief of them may be infinite and without 
the least consideration for the public consequences of them. I flatter 
myself L4 Lyitelton ' will not be a violent Opposer. 


[Lady North to the same]. § 57. 


London, 
November 10, 1775. 


. . . The King took the Privy Seal from the D of Grafton yesterday & it 
is now settled that L4 Dartmouth is to have it and L4 G(eorge) Germaine to 
succeed him.2 L“ North was very far from wishing L“ Dartmouth to give 
up his place, but it was his own desire to have the Privy Seal and as that 
was the case, L¢ North thinks it lucky that L¢ G. Germaine is to succeed 
him, as it will be a great ease to him to have a responsible Person in the 
H of Commons for the three Secretaries, being all in the H of Lords, made 
his Sityation in the H of Commons more disagreable. There was a little 
rub at first which made L4 North very uneasy, for after it was agreed that 
L¢ Dartmouth should have the Privy Seal, L¢ Weymouth claimed a Prior 
promise of it from the King. L4 D[artmouth] was then offered the Groom 
of the Stole which was to be a Cabinet place but he did not like it and 
desired to remain where he was ; but L4 G(eorge) G(ermaine) had then had 
the promise of L4 D’s place. This put L¢ North under the greatest diffi- 
culties but very luckily L@ Rochford (who has been very ill) desired to 
retire upon a Pension, upon which his place was offer’d to L¢ Weymouth 
who with a great good nature said (though he did not like the place) he 
would take it and let L¢ D have the’ Privy Seal, so now everything is, I 
hope, settled to their mutual satisfaction. It is not yet known who is to 
succeed L4 Weymouth as Groom of the Stole. L¢ North is as well or better 
than cou’d be expected considering all his vexations. We had a dinner 
last week for the Russiaus, Prince Orlov ete ete and tonight I have a Rout 
forthem. It happens unluckily that both the Houses of Lords & Commons 
will sit late today, so I believe I shall have only Foreign Beaux at my 
Assembly. Prince Orlov seems to be a very good humour’d chearful man ; 
he is remarkably tall & large but I dont think he is very handsome, the 
Prince of Hesse is a much genteeler Figure. The account in the papers 
of the death of the Duke of Gloucester was premature. . . . 

We yesterday . . . dined with the Bishop of Worcester whose children 
have the fashionable cold. 

P.S. I think L¢ D{artmouth] will soon find himself happy in his good 
quiet place, but at present he seems a little uneasy for fear he should be 
thought to have run away in time of danger. 


1 For Lyttelton, Chatham Corresp. iv. 344. 

2 On these ministerial changes, and the inclusion of the Groom of the Stole in the 
effective cabinet, Fortescue, iii 277-83. ‘Many that have held the office of Groom 
of the Stole have attended Cabinet meetings, particularly the late L4 Pembroke ’, 
wrote George III to North. ‘I would propose he (L4 Dartmouth) should attend them 
and unless L¢ Weymouth should apply for it (i.e. the cabinet) I do not think of calling 
him to meetings.’ And again,“ He would certainly deem the office of Groom of the 
Stole equally honourable with that of the Privy Seal. They have ever been esteemed 
so and when called to the effective Cabinet is certainly so.’ 
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[The bishop of Worcester to the same].? § 24. 


Saturday Night, November 11 [1775]. 

The attendance of our bench is very bad indeed. There were but 7 

in the majority last night and two against us made nine in the whole out 
of 26. Bath & Wells and St Davids who were obliged but the other day 
are both absent. We had, however, an handsome, majority 60 with 26 
proxies against 27 with 6 proxies. We considered the Petition of the Con- 
tinental Congress. The Duke of Richmond moved that it contained 
ground for reconciliation. Our Debate lasted till ten oclock, the speaking 
greatly on our side and I have great pleasure in saying that L4 Dartmouth 
shone prodigiously. I never heard him speak nearly so well, indeed I 
scarcely ever heard a better speech. L4 Lyttelton’s speech was also very 
fine and strongly in support of Government. I hear Fitzpatrick says the 
Government have now got the two things they wanted—Consistency and 
Courage by taking in L4 Lyttelton and L4 G(eorge) Germaine. I am not 
indeed without my fears that L4 George may be an unpleasant partner to 
L4 North. He is not a popular man and is reckoned very impracticable 
and ambitious. I am very glad L4 Dartmouth continues still in the 
Cabinet. L4 Beauchamp told me that he had heard the Blue Ribbons 
were given to L45 Rochford, Suffolk, Holdernesse and Lord Rochford’s 
pension was to be £2500 per an.?_ I received last post the proxy of Lord 
James Beauclerk. He seldom gives it at all and his sending it to me who 
am entirely unacquainted with him must be meant as a testimony of very 


friendly disposition towards my brother. . . . L4 Bolingbroke is very 


anxious about the enclosure of Sedgemoor which will produce him near 
£50.000. 


[The same to the same]. § 63. 


Thursday evening.® 
November 16. 

I was too late last night for the post though I got away from the House 
of Lords soon after nine. Our day opened with 5 motions from the Duke 
of Grafton, the two which I mentioned to you in my last & three more :— 

First What winter Quarters were allotted to the troops in America. 

Secondly The quantity of Artillery sent there. 

3rdly The last returns from all the Regiments in Gt Britain & Ireland. 
They were all negatived except the last on the ground that Secrecy was 
necessary in such matters. The last was granted as it was of no bad 
consequence. The Opposition sat still and lost their motions without 
dividing the House, but at last when all this business was over and the 
Lords almost dispersed the Malt Bill came up from the House of Commons 
and they endeavoured to throw it out by surprize but it was a very idle 
attempt for as great a proportion of their friends were gone away as ours. 
They divided 7 to 33. In the course of this debate, as of every other, the 


1 North MSS. d. 26. The letter is misplaced in the Bodleian collection: the year 
is clearly 1775. 

2 Lord Beauchamp was a staunch ministerialist in the commons. 

3 This letter was written on Friday morning. For these debates, Parl. Hist. 
xviii. 942-63. 
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whole Range of American business was discussed. L4 Camden made a 
mischievous inflammatory speech but the ill effects of it were taken off by 
L¢@ Mansfield who made a prodigiously fine speech, proved incontestibly 
that Independence has been the determined object of the Americans from 
the 7 or 8th King William to this day, manifested by their demanding 
the repeal of Acts of Parliament of every kind ; and passed by every set 
of men, as well as by the constant tenor of their Language, their writings, 
their petitions and addresses of every year. He proved that we were now 
at the Alternative of effectual coercion or giving them up and inferred the 
sense of the Nation from the latter being adopted by only one Lord of the 
House, and one writer out of it and concluded with encouraging considera- 
tions in respect to the number and valour of our troops though he pre- 
tended not to much military knowledge but he did it because he thought 
it impossible to obtain any terms without them: that is without either 
fighting or treating with am Army on the spot ready to fight. I give only 
the purport of his Speech for there was an infinite deal of matter and great 
variety in it which it would be impossible to transmit in a letter.4 

Gen! Gage is come over. I do not know any minute particulars of his 
intelligence but understand that he does not bring much, as the Army is 
still quiet at Boston and has remained so. Gen! Burgoyne is coming over 
for a few weeks as all action is suspended for the winter. I hear Gen! 
Gage says the Provincial Army is in miserable distress particularly for 
want of cloaths. L4 Townshend told us in the House that he heard of 
considerable desertions from that army. 

Colonel Burgoyne is come over from Ireland and presses to go over as 
a Volunteer to America. M8 Burgoyne is with Gen! Johnstone in Ireland. 
I am very happy to hear that they are reconciled: this I had from John 
Montagu who says that young Johnstone is in prison for debt in Nova Scotia. 

. . . The House of Commons were last night on the Militia Bill again and 
on the Nova Scotia petition which is grounded on Lord North’s Motion, 
stating their grievances to Parliament, asking redress and engaging to tax 
themselves or be taxed in a manner specified but I do not know the manner. 
The House resolved that a Bill should be prepared accordingly. This will 
give Government an opportunity of shewing their generosity to well- 
inclined Provinces. L4 Lyttelton has kissed hands and the arrangements 
are finished. 


[The same to the same]. § 60. 


Friday evening [17 November]. 


. . . [had a circular note from the Duchess of Kingston this morning 
requesting my attendance at the H of Lords today which is a very good 
piece of assurance from one who appears there as a Criminal.2 I went down 
but her business is put off till tomorrow. It is believed that the prosecution 


1¥or the speech, Parl. Hist. loc. cit. pp. 355-8. 

2 Elizabeth Chudleigh had privately married Augustus John Hervey, later earl of 
Bristol in 1743, but they had separated in 1748-9. In 1768 she obtained a verdict 
of jactitation against the said earl at Doctor’s Commons and in the following year the 
archbishop granted her a special licence to marry the duke of Kingston. On the latter’s 
death, the duke’s relations controverted the legality of this marriage and produced 
evidence of her first marriage to the earl of Bristol who was still alive. Gentleman’s 
Magazine, xlv. 252, 347. 
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against her is dropped : if so, she will only appear and discharge her bail 
& then be set at liberty. ... 

The Duke of Grafton moved that the Lords should be summoned on a 
Motion he should make on Wednesday : the Motion is to address the King 
for a State of the troops in America before the action of Bunker’s Hill. 
Then the Duke of Richmond told us he should move for an Address also to 
desire the King would lay before the House the last returns from the 
Army there, with the date of these returns, and the present state of that 
Army. I beleive the Ministers will refuse and put a Negative on the 
motion. It is calculated to do mischief and may do a great deal if complied 
with. 

It is certainly very remarkable that Government has not any account 
from that Army since the end of August but this had better not be pro- 
claimed in Parliament as General Gage or Gen! Howe may, by and by, 
give satisfactory reasons for it. L& Ashburnham kissed hands today for 
Groom of the Stole. L4 North intends to offer the Wardrobe to L4 Pelham 
at £2300 per ann. which is £800 per ann. less than L4 Ashburnham makes 
of it. If L4 Pelham accepts, L¢ Lyttelton will have the Chief Justice in 
dyre at the old salary which is about £400 a year less than L® Pelham 
makes of it. By this arrangement L4 North will save to the King £1200 
per ann in Douceurs given to make up Salaries. Nine or ten Peers are to 
be made in a few days. I do not know many of them, nor do I know the 
following from Authority, but report says Sir Br Cust, Sir J. Amherst, 
Sir Edward Hawke, M' Pit, Mt Southwell, Mt Foley, Sir L. Dundass. 
The cause assigned for making them at this time is said to be, and I think 
L¢ North nearly confessed it,—the pressing applications of young Mt Foley 
whose match with Lady Harriot Stanhope depends upon it. 

The Land Tax was carried in the H of Commons this evening at 4°" in 
the pound by 180 and upwards to 47. They broke up between 7 and 8 o’c. 
PS. 

This letter was unluckily too late last night.. I went down to the Hse 
today at the usual time and the House was up. I fancy the Duchess of 
Kingston did not come. L4 Pelham is come up and accepts the Wardrobe 
with pleasure so I suppose L4 Lyttelton and he will both kiss hands 
tomorrow. . 


(The same to the same]. § 66. 


Saturday Morning 
[November 18, 1775] 

[Explains that he has been kept indoors with a cold and has therefore 
collected very little news.] 

The numbers on Mt Burke’s Motion in the Hse of Commons were 210 
to 105:1 it would have ‘been a greater majority but for the Influenza. 
It is impossible to suppose he can be serious in thinking that his 
plan would produce reconciliation, for it leaves the Declaratory Act un- 
repealed, which as L4 Mansfield expresses it, is the Compound of all their 
grievances and which they have repeatedly objected to as such. They 
sat till after 4 oc but L¢ North is not the worse for it. I saw him yesterday, 
he said he was very well though very much tired. 

1 On the occasion of presenting a petition setting forth the injury arising to the 
Wiltshire clothiers from the American troubles. bid. pp. 963-92. 
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. . . Lord Ossory and M! Fitzpatrick went off with speeches on the day 
of Mt Burke’s motion. Very little transpires from Gen! Gage but the idea 
is that his accounts are favourable. All the world cry out shame on the 
D. of Richmond for his attempt upon the Malt Bill. Having been a 
Minister he must have known the infinite mischief his success would have 
produced. The Duke of Manchester behaved honourably : he said it was 
too much for him and went behind the Woolpack. 

The Duchess of Kingston’s business comes on on Monday. It is now 
said the prosecution will be carried on but it is a dark business and every- 
body has a different story. Many people think she has bought off Mt 
Meadows. .. . 

P.S. The St John’s will be much mortified to miss their Enclosure Bill ; 
they are making great interest everywhere and John says he thinks they 
will get L4 North for that many of the reasons which made him averse to 
the bill heretofore do not now subsist. 


[The same to the same]. § 69. 


November 21, 1775. 


I was at the House yesterday L4 Mansfield moved that the Duchess of 
Kingston be tried at the bar of the House on December 18! . . . this he 
did for the sake of form. His speech was intended to have another effect 
for he laboured two points. First to distinguish this from other trials 
and [therefore] not necessary to have all the parade and expense of a trial 
in Westminster Hall. ... As to his second point ... he thought it 
better to have no trial at all.* . . . The House appointed Westminster Hall 
because it was a larger room than the Chamber of Parliament. . . . 

. . . Lord North made a Motion in the House last night in which I 
hear in general he was well supported. It was to repeal the Boston port 
bill, the fishery bill, the bringing over prisoners to be tried in England and 
to bring in a Bill to cut off all trade upon the coast of America so long as the 
provinces are in rebellion. This is a preparatory step to sending over 
Commissioners who are to restore trade to any provinces which they can 
declare to be at peace with us. The general accounts from the provincial 
Army are that it dwindles by desertion and is much dispirited. There is 
observed in the House of Commons a great coolness between the Shelburne 
and Rockingham party and they fling at one another in their speeches. 

Jack Burgoyne is returned to Ireland dissuaded from his purpose. 
Lord North has said favourable things about the Sedgemoor bill. 


The poor Bishop of Bristol is as ill as possible. . . . I suppose him very 
bad as I hear Barrington is stirring.? 


1 The trial was in fact put off to 15 April 1776 when it took place before the lord 
high steward. Dunning and Thurlow appeared for the prosecution, Dr. Calvert and 
Dr. Wynne for the duchess. Gentleman’s Magazine, xlvi. 179, 186. All the peers 
pronounced her guilty, the duke of Newcastle adding the phrase, ‘ erroneously but not 
intendedly’. She then claimed benefit of clergy,-which was allowed, and she was 
discharged on paying the fees. She subsequently went to St. Petersburg. 

? The house could address the crown to stop the trial and the attorney-general 
could then be authorized to issue a noli prosequi. Lord Mansfield discussed the legal 
points at length. 

* Shute Barrington, bishop of Llandaff and later of Durham. In 1774 Brownlow 
North said that it was reported in Oxford that Barrington would go to Bangor, 
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[Same to the same]. § 72. 
November 24, 1775. 

[Explains that he has still not been out of doors and has not heard any 
politics of consequence. ] 

The House of Commons sat till 11 last night talking of the New Scotch 
Regiment to be raised by Colonel Frazer but did not divide. I hear many 
people cry out against General Conway and say that Lord North should 
turn him out of his Employments. He is violent in every speech and 
especially on the subject of officers resigning their Commissions as L4 
Effingham has done because they think Government in the wrong. This 
principle, if adopted, would be destructive of all military discipline and it 
is surprising that a General Officer, so much indebted to the service as he 
is, Should adopt such an idea... . 


[Same to the same]. § 75. 


November 24, 1 


775. 

. . » The House of Commons sat till 12 last night. . . . It is said that 
Lee and Washington, the two American generals, have quarrelled and 
Washington is out of favour with the Congress having been found to take 


advantage of the public distresses and to have got a great deal of money 
unfairly. 


[Same to the same]. § 78. 
November 27, 1775. 

[Explains that D™ Warren minimized the danger from the prevalent 
Influenza saying that none have died from it not even among ‘ the lower 
sort ’]. 

The Indemnity Bill advances but it is still in a more singular situation 
than ever! L4 North brought it in to please the Country Gentlemen, 
declaring that he did not wish for it and on Friday at the’ Third Reading 
they none of them attended it: this is the reason why thete were only 
131 to 58 against Mt Marsham’s amendment which tended to declare the 
measure of employing foreign troops illegal. The Opposition told us they 
should oppose it strongly in our House. I suppose we shall carry it through 
though we also declare that we do not wish it. 


Monday evening, 
November 27, 1775. 

PS. 

I entirely agree with your Lordship that it is a reflection on our Laws 
that the Duchess of Kingston should escape and I am still more displeased 
that a verdict obtained in the Ecclesiastical Court by manifest collusion 
should be the means by which she escapes. The House of Commons are 
sitting today on a Motion of Mt Oliver’s to address the King to know who 


advised His Majesty to the measures which he took previous to the meeting 
of Parliament.? .. . 


1 Concerning the employment of Hanoverian troops in America. Parl. History, 
xviii. 1002-5. 

2 Ibid. p. 1006. ‘ We now talk familiarly of a Cabinet Council and the efficient 
Cabinet ’, stated Oliver, ‘ these super efficient counsellors ’ (for he knew not what other 
name to give them), . . .” Gentleman’s Magazine, xlvi. 147. 
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[Ibid.]. § 81. 
November 28, 1775. 


Mr Oliver’s motion yesterday was treated just as it deserved. My 
brother spoke with much humour and a thorough contempt of the motion. 
Rigby did the same and it was rather a day of laughter than of debate. 
After the Motion was made the Opposition endeavoured to let it go off 
without a Division but my brother would not let them succeed on any 
account but obliged them to divide twice when the Minority consisted 
first of 16 and secondly of 10. Among the ten was Sir Robt Clayton whom 
L4 North had gone out of his way to oblige with the living of Blechingley.! 
It is very much said that there are risings of the people in America against 
the Provincial Army and in favor of Government, one thousand men in 
Long Island and a thousand in Georgia. It is not at all improbable for the 
farmers have their corn on their hands which they. used to export and do 
not like to give it up for paper money to the Provincial Army. We are 
to have a day on Thursday in our House on the Indemnity Bill. L4 
Rockingham told L4. Dartmouth he intended to attack it... . 

[The same to the same]. § 84: P 
May 4, 1776. 

. . . I fear that there is not the easterly, wind enough to carry out our 
Fleet : it is under sailing orders to cooperate with Gen! Howe wherever he 
is, most probably at Halifax... . ; 

Some are rejoicing that the troops are got so well out of Boston for the 
Military men imagined that whenever they were drawn off from that place 
the rear of the Army must have been sacrificed but they are now got off 
in the face of a very large army with all their Artillery, accoutrements and 
conveniences of every kind and after having destroyed every work within 
the place which they thought it necessary to destroy. 

It is imagined that Gen! Howe observed that they had made such 
fortifications as would give them some new advantage and that he did not 
go merely for want of provisions for the season was now opening and he 
knew of fourteen ships with provisions in Antigua. However he was totally 
ignorant of everything which was passing here and therefore might very 
well despair of any effectual relief. It was always the intention of Govern- 
ment to draw the troops from Boston in the summer and as we know of 
the Evacuation in time it may not be in any respect an unfavourable 
circumstance, especially as they have got out of the town so well. 

We are to have a message from the King in the Hse of Lords on Monday 
about the vote of credit. 


[Lady North to the same]. § 92. 


Bushy Park, ° 
September 9 1776. 


I thank God Lord North is very well but he was yesterday a good deal 
fatigued. He got up earlier. than usual yesterday expecting the King 
about 10 oclock but he did not come till one when the Queen came with 


1M.P. for Bletchingly. 
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him and they stayed here till half an hour after four. The King insisted 
on L@ North sitting in his great chair, indeed it would have been quite 
impossible for him to have stood all the time. . . .2 


[The bishop of Worcester to the same]. § 116. 


January 7, 1777. 

. . . Our letters from Sir George [an officer in America] who is in high 
spirits : he seems to consider the work which the Army had to do as nearly 
completed and imagines that they shall scarcely have an Enemy to meet 
them next campaign. 


[The same to the same]. § 135. 
Hartlebury 
‘ May 20 1777. 

. We have had a chearful letter from Sir George in which he seems 
to consider the War as nearly at an end.? He has been giving a Féte to 
some rebel ladies which he calls a féte champetre and thought it very lucky 
that his company were entertained by the enemy attacking his picquet 
Guard upon a distant hill during the Féte. The ladies were invited, said 
they would wait upon him but they had no shoes and he sent a Grenadier 
who had been a shoe maker to equip them. 


Saratoga ended that phase. In fairness to Lord North, it 
should not be supposed that he had ever favoured a policy in- 
volving the military subjugation of the colonies. His corres- 
pondence with Eden and Jenkinson makes that quite clear. On 
4 September 1779, he confessed to his father, ‘ I think the appear- 
ance of things not quite so threatening, they are however in a very 
ticklish situation ’.* 

* * * * * * * * * * * 


[Lady North to the same]. d. 26. § 18. 
[Undated] 
[October 1780] 

. . « The Speaker has sent his cards of thanks and we are afraid he will 
not resign his place which we are all very sorry for as Lord North-thinks 
our friend Fred * wou’d in all likelihood succeed him. This would have 
made Lord North extremely happy as he wishes most earnestly to have 
some opportunity of shewing his attachment to his old Friend. 


1 The rooms in Downing Street had been redecorated during the summer recess, 
and Lady North instructed the maids “to set tubs of water . . . to take off the 
smell of paint.” i 

2 This excessive confidence had been engendered by Sir William Howe’s capture of 
New York in the previous November. North MSS. d. 25. § 98. 

3 North MSS. d. 26, § 32. 

‘The new Speaker elected on 31 October 1780 was Charles Wolfran Cornwall. 
‘There were very warm debates in the House upon this occasion ’, says the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. ‘The ostensible reason for setting aside the late speaker was the infirm state 
of his health, of which Lord G. Germaine said they had repeated proofs the last sessions 
of the last parliament ; but Sir Fletcher, the late speaker, observed that he must be 
possessed of the credulity of a child if he believed that to be the real reason. Upon a 
division, for Mr. Cornwall 203, Sir Fletcher Norton 104.’ Gentleman’s Magazine, 1780, 
pp. 537-8. 
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[Brownlow North to the same].1' § 28. 


Monday night.2_ [? November 11, 1781] 


I imagine M* Pector hath informed you of the sad news which he 
brought to London and which an express hath since confirmed that Lord 
Cornwallis with all his Army have surrendered themselves without an 
Action. The force of the Enemy being so far superior that all resistance 
was idle. We are supposed to have lost 6000 troops, 1200 seamen, and 
some small vessels which lay in the Chesapeak. I was at Downing Street 
last night, all was hurry, the family well. . . . They said L¢ North was 
out of spirits but not so bad as he is sometimes. In conversation, I find 
a general supposition that this will put an end to the American part of our 
present war, if it is to be so I shall probably collect it out of the speech 
tonight. ... ‘ 

There is to be a private party at Lady North’s tonight. [The letter 
was kept open in case there was anything to add.] 

P.S. The Speech [from the throne] breathes war but does not say 
American War particularly. Lord Southampton moves & L@ Walsingham 


seconds [the Address]. In the Commons MF Percival moves & MF Orde 
seconds. 


[Lord North to the same]. § 35. 


Bushy Park. 
September 12, 1782.4 

.. . The most extraordinary piece of news I have yet heard is Sir 
James Lowther’s offer to build, fit, rig and man a 74 gun ship at his own 
expense. The offer is noble and will immortalize his name but the example 
is much too costly to be capable of imitation. . . . As to my own conduct 
I really do not see any plan that will quite satisfy my mind that appears 
honest and honourable but support to the general measures ® of Government 
and opposition to all innovations of the constitution. I believe I shall speak 
openly in a few days but | wish first to converse with some friends and 
learn what following I am likely to have. One would certainly wish to 
appear with as much dignity and importance as possible. 

There is one important letter belonging to the famous coalition 
period. 


[The same to the same]. § 59. 


$ past 10 P.M. 
November 20t® [1783].® 


. . . There is now going on in the House of Commons a warm debate 
upon fixing the day for the Second Reading of the East India Bill. I 
imagine that the House will sit late and hope that the Debate will end by 


1 Now bishop of Winchester. 

2 The date of the postmark on the cover. Cornwallis capitulated at Yorktown on 
19 October 1781. For Lord North’s reaction, see D.N.B. 

3 Thomas Orde, M.P. for Aylesbury ; Charles George Perceval, M.P. for Launceston. 

* North had resigned on the 20th of March. 5 North’s italics. 

6 North now lived in Lower Grosvenor Street. 
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adi 
a favourable division. The first division in the Session will be of great 
consequence. 
* * * * * BS * BS * * : 

In view of the charge of avarice which has been levelled against 
Lord North, the following letters are appended. It is significant 
that he could find time to write on this ‘Smithfield bargain ’ 
when he was so strangely silent on public affairs. 


[Lord North to his father]. § 98.1 


Downing Street. 
: November 2, 1776. 

[Reports that Mr. Samuel Egerton of Tatton, Cheshire, had called un- 
expectedly on him and sought a private conversation in which he proposed 
a match between his daughter and North’s eldest son, George Augustus.] 

‘The Old Gentleman (said) . . . that his daughter was sound in body 
and sound in mind, that she had always been a most ébedient child to him 
and would therefore, he hoped, prove a good wife: that she was well 
educated and well instructed for which he referred me to the Bishop [of 
Chester] who knew her talents and accomplishments. That he would give 
with her £100.000 down and would leave the rest of his estate to his son-in- 
law and not to his daughter exclusively. Thatshe was now just 22 years old. 
That he would never think of obliging her to marry any man against her 
will but that if she approved of M? North and if M? North approved of her 
—the match would be highly agreeable to himself. . . . 

‘ All that I hear to the disadvantage of the young lady is that she has a 
bad complexion and is rather inclined to be fat but that she is not deformed 
and has nothing disgusting in her appearance, that she is sensible, prudent, 
good tempered & well educated seems to be the opinion of all that have 
any acquaintance with her. To be sure on our side we are rather too 
young [the young man was not yet 20 and was still up at Oxford] but so 
great an Establishment, if it can be acquired with a good and virtuous 
wife who has no defect in character, temper & understanding is an advantage 
not to be lost & this opportunity appears to me not to be neglected. I 
therefore cannot help hoping that the persons most concerned will like one 
another. If this match goes on which I trust it will, we shall stand much 
in need of your Lordship’s advice and assistance.’ 


Two days later, Lady North was told by Sir Grey Cooper, one 
of North’s secretaries, that M™ Egerton had sent for his daughter 
to come up to town. 

‘T imagine it will be proper for Kitty and me to visit*the Lady as soon as 
she comes to town’ wrote Lady North who thought ‘it would not be right 
for George to return to Oxford ’ in the circumstances.” 

Actually, the young man posted to Tatton without delay 
(November 9). He was in high hopes of the young Jady’s appro- 
bation ‘but she is so suspicious that her money is the pursuit 
of all her admirers that I own I cannot help entertaining the 
greatest doubts of success ’.® 

? North MSS. d. 25. 


* Ibid. § 102. ‘As for the fortune’, she added, ‘it certainly exceeds any in 
England ’. 3 Ibid. § 105. 
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[George Augustus North to the same]. 


Downing St 
Tuesday night. 
[November 19] 

I arrived here last night after having been refused at Tatton though I 
cannot say I entirely despair of succeeding and especially as the old gentle- 
man thinks it still in a very good way. But these hopes are a profound 
secret as I am convinced that nothing would obstruct my success more 
than the young Lady’s knowing that I entertained them. . . . As to the 
young lady herself she is not handsome but not disagreeable to look at and 
has an exceeding good heart and with an excellent understanding. . . . 


In the end the negotiations broke down: George Augustus 
returned to Oxford. Nine years later he made an indiscreet— 
moneyless—match. The young wife was described as ‘well- 
disposed, good tempered, modest and discreet’ but ‘their narrow 
circumstances ’ caused the Norths considerable concern. 

* * * * ok * * * * * * 

The rest of the correspondence is mainly concerned with Lord 

North’s growing blindness and acate nervous depression. 


1§ 110. 





Reviews of Books 


Thucydides. By Joun H. Fintey, Jr. (London: Milford, for Harvard 
University Press, 1942.) 

Thucydides and the World War. Martin Classical Lectures, XII. By 
Louis. E. Lorp. (London: Cumberlege, for Harvard University 
Press, 1945.) 


A VERITABLE battle of modern ideologies has been fought for the better 
understanding of Thucydides, as is the case with the Old and New Testa- 
ment, Homer, and Livy. Exactly a century ago Professor Ullrich of 
Hamburg, who was influenced by the clarté of Voltaire and his followers 
in many lands, Richard Bentley and Richard Porson, tried to prove with 
strong arguments that Thucydides wrote and remodelled his great History 
during a life time, and that traces of his change of outlook and reasoning 
can be noticed in the work as it has come to us. Professor Ullrich’s fellow- 
countryman, Professor J. Classen, on the other hand, who followed the 
ideas of the European romantic movement and, perhaps, the later Goethe, 
tried to prove the unity of the work and personality of the greatest Greek 
historian. When the reviewer was an undergraduate this fight between 
the shadows of Voltaire and the romantic movement had culminated in 
the well-known and rightly famous publications of two of his teachers, of 
the Voltairian Eduard Schwartz, and of Eduard Meyer, Classen’s distin- 
guished pupil. 

Our own time, in public life, education, art, religion, and even law, 
under-estimates reason and over-values sentiment. It is therefore not 
surprising that Voltairians form now a minority, whether the Old and 
New Testament, Homer, Thucydides, Livy, Vergil or other problems are 
concerned. We have had an alluring crop of imperfect and second-rate 
publications from Germany after 1920, and especially after 1933 which 
held, for their unitarian thesis, that black is white, in Thucydides and 
elsewhere. This romantic swing-over has not remained a German move- 
ment, but has become identified with our whole civilization, and it was 
never difficult to become a romantic scholar in U.S.A. 

On the other hand, it must be agreed that Professor Finley is a much 
better elassicist than any other of his unitarian colleagues in our generation. 
He is the first worthy living protagonist in the cause of Professors Classen 
and Meyer. His book will be perused with as much pleasure and gain by 
his opponents as by his friends. He describes, in eight chapters, life and 
political background of Thucydides, his intellectual background, the plan 
and methods of the History, the outbreak and first years of the war, the 
period up to the Peace of Nicias, the Sicilian expedition, the style, and 
thought of Thucydides. His second, seventh, and eighth chapters are 
masterly, his first chapter well up to standard, although Professor Finley’s 
Athenian empire is too modern a conception. His chapters three to six 
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should be read with great care. It has been a well-known trap, ever since 
the time of Bentley, even for the giants of textual criticism, that their 
reasoning may have become too fine and therefore faulty. They may 
have thought passages to be imperfect which appear faultless in the light 
of an understanding analysis of the style and reasoning of the author in 
question. Here Professor Finley has successfully removed a number of 
stumbling-blocks from the text of Thucydides. The reviewer’s contention 
is, nevertheless, that he has not succeeded in the main passages of books 
i and vi where the more convincing solution, which a scholar has to adopt, 
remains that of Professor Ullrich and his followers. In addition the 
attentive reader will find, throughout this stimulating book, interpretations 
of passages and suggestions of spiritual influences ; but a critical considera- 
tion of this would involve not a review merely, but a whole new book. 
That there are dangers on the way of Voltairian scholarship must be 
admitted. But these are as nothing considered with the spiritual catas- 
trophe which occurs whenever romantic sentiment prevails over reason. 
Professor Lord’s book is a good example for this. As this well-known 
scholar confesses to have become a follower of Professor Finley, these 
Martin Classical Lectures are a red light on the road to which the. earlier 
book, and Gomme’s Thucydides in this country, were sign-posts. Here a 
unitarian Thucydides is taken for granted, and the survey is seasoned by 
a collection of spicy prejudices instead of reasoned interpretation, which 
is rarely considered necessary. Among Professor Lord’s pet aversions 
appear the late Professor F. M. Cornford, all divisionist Thucydideans 
and critics of Homer; Julius Caesar’s early style, Hume, rational psy- 
chology, economic and geographic history, sociology, Freudianism, the 
‘New History ’, historical objectivity. The Nazis are attacked, but the 
only Geiman scholars of our generation who are unconditionally praised 
are the Thucydidean unitarians who were allowed to write under Nazi 
tule. The main part of the book consists of an average intelligent tran- 
scription of Thucydides’s History, interspersed with references to modern 
conditions which more often than not do not fit at all into the pattern of 
classical Greece. Such books are bound to be written wherever a critical 
and rational analysis appears useless, a possibility that Professor Finley’s 
book may well implant into his followers’ minds. Herein lie the main 
dangers of this method, in all fields of learning. Professor Lord contends 
‘that Thucydides, like Hamlet, cannot be spoiled’. Let us hope that his 
optimism will prove right, at least, in this. F. M. HEICHELHEIM. 


Wheat Prices and Milling Costs in Classical Rome. (Wheat Studies of the 
Food Research Institute, vol. xx, no. 4. California: Stanford 
University, 1944); and 

The Wheats of Classical Antiquity. (The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science. Series lxii, no. 3. Balti- 
more. The Johns Hopkins Press, 1944.) 


Mr. N. Jasny, author of two pamphlets, is a biologist with special experi- 
ence as the manager of a flour mill and as a grain exporter. He is neither 
a classical scholar nor an archaeologist. His publications are therefore as 
useful for the specialist as they are dangerous for the uninitiated. He is 
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able to shed new light on our evidence in combining the theories of Professor 
Vavilov which, although revoked by their author, are adhered to by 
biologists in many lands, with his own practical experience. On the 
other hand, he has vainly endeavoured to get more or less complete in- 
formation on the special literature and the archaeological facts pertaining 
to his subject, and where passages of ancient authors have to be reinter- 
preted in the light of his own or Professor Vavilov’s hypothesis ‘he accords 
them cavalier treatment. Of important results we find, in the first mono- 
graph, a completely new and convincing explanation of the influence of 
milling processes on the prices of different varieties of wheat and those of 
flour and meal gained from them, and stimulating remarks on ancient 
freight rates, in consequence of which the reviewer will have to revise his 
published views on this subject. The larger book will be useful to the 
archaeologist and economic historian, if only for its elucidation of the 
botanical differences of many varieties of corn. In addition, the biological 
views of modern botanists (with the omission of those of Professor Buller 
published in New York) are explained, and modern milling experience is 
brought to bear on the problem of ancient corn varieties. Unsatisfactory 
are not only the author’s interpretations of ancient sources; but his 
identification of Greek and Latin, Hebrew, Cuneiform and Hieroglyphic 
names for corn with modern corn varieties is not at all final and requires 
careful checking by philologists. Finally, some theories of Professor 
Vavilov and his adherents which the author accepts have to be discarded 
owing to archaeological evidence. Spelt cannot now be excluded from 
early Mediterranean agriculture. Remains of this corn variety have been 
discovered in Bronze Age Italy (A. Oliva, Studi Etruschi, xiii (1939), 343 f. ; 
Jasny, p. 34), and the spelt of Egypt has been convincingly derived from a 
wild variety in the Sahara (R. Ciferri, Quartaer, iv (1942), 187 f.). The 
statements of the Elder Pliny, who served in Gaul and Germany, and 
knew therefore what he was talking about, that spelt was found in Italy 
as well as north of the Alps should therefore be trusted against Jasny, 
p. 77, 83 f., 122 f., and there is no reason to doubt the communis opinio 
that olyra in Egypt was spelt. Similarly rye not only occurred in Thrace 
(Jasny, p. 105), but has been found in prehistoric Thera (Dumont-Chaplain, 
Céramique de la Gréce Propre, p. 31), and may even have caused the 
Athenian epidemic known from Thucydides (Finley, Thucydides, p. 158 f.). 
It appears earlier in the Mediterranean area than the school of .botanists 
to which the author belongs has surmised. The Division of Statistical 
and Historical Research, United States Department of Agriculture, should 
rightly be congratulated on encouraging these monographs. On the 
other hand, the heads of this Institute are probably more to -blame than 
the author for the unjustifiable freedom of many of his statements. 
F. M. HeIcHELHEM. 


England and the Mediterranean Tradition: Studies in Art, History and 
Literature. Edited by the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 
University of London. (Oxford University Press, 1945.) 


Tuis volume contains fifteen learned and authoritative essays varying in 

subject-matter from the dating of a monument of early Northumbrian 

sculpture to the taste of the eighteenth century in gardening. The essays 
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are reprinted from various numbers of the journal of the Courtauld and 
Warburg Institutes, and many of them are what would, in the scientific 
world, be termed publications of laboratory research. To gather them 
together does not constitute a very attractive book, and wastes a very 
alluring title, which could more properly have been devoted to a con- 
secutive study of Classical, Byzantine and Islamic elements in English 
culture. Many of the essays are nevertheless most interesting in them- 
selves, though space forbids a detailed review of all of them. 

The first five deal with early and medieval times, and of these the 
most important is the first, by F. Saxl, on ‘ The Ruthwell Cross’. It is 
devoted to an examination of the figural part of the ornament—the 
interlacings are not studied—with a view to arriving at the date on the 
basis of stylistic evidence. Some interesting parallels from the East, not 
previously noticed, are cited, and a date in the last quarter of the 
seventh century is proposed. This conclusion, already reached on in- 
ternal evidence by Baldwin, Brown, can now hardly be doubted. The 
article shows great learning, but it is a pity that Saxl did not make 
some reference to the important pioneer work of Bishop Browne in 
calling attention to Eastern parallels, or to that of Baldwin Brown, in 
his masterly examination of the internal evidence for dating the cross to’ 
the seventh century. 

The second article, ‘ Alliance of England and Sicily in the Second half 
of the Twelfth Century.’, is more definitely historical. The relations 
between the two countries are examined from the time of William I to 
that of Richard I. Apart from giving a good account of the very intriguing 
contacts between these two widespread areas of Norman hegemony, im- 
portant new facts regarding the murder of Thomas 4 Becket and the dating 
of the Monreale Mosaics are given. 

Piacht’s article, ‘A Giottesque Episode in English Mediaeval Art’, 
deals with an influence which is intriguing but completely ephemeral ; 
it is perhaps most interesting because of the light it throws on medieval 
travel. Wormald’s ‘ The Fitzwarrin Psalter and its Allies’ is devoted 
to the distinction of a new group of fourteenth-century illuminations. 
H. Liebeschiitz’s ‘ John of Salisbury and the Pseudo-Plutarch ’ is primarily 
of interest to the historian of philosophy. 

The next three essays, ‘ Nicholas Hilliard and the Mannerist Art Theory’ 
(J. Pope-Hennesy), ‘ The Emblematic Conciet in Giordano Bruno’s “‘ De 
Gli Eroici Fuori’ and in the Elizabethan Sonnet Sequences ’ (F. A. Yates), 
and ‘The Imagery of Ben Jonson’s “ The Masque of Blacknesse”’ and 
“The Masque of Beautie”’ ’ (D. J. Gordon) deal, broadly speaking, with 
the Tudor period, and the last seven essays are devoted to the age of 
Humanism. In ‘ Classical Design for Churches by John Webb ’, Margaret 
Whinney shows Webb to have been capable of work on a large scale 
worthy to rival that of Wren. In‘ Julian the Apostate at Hampton Court,’ 
E. Wind throws new light on Verrio’s vast wall painting on the stair of the 
Palace. J. T. A. Burke examines Hogarth’s aesthetic theories in ‘A 
Classical Aspect of Hogarth’s Theory of Art’. R. Wittkower, under the 
exceedingly pompous and tiresome title, ‘ Pseudo-Palladian Elements in 
English Neo-Classic Architecture ’, studies the development of a certain 
type of window, where three lights stand together, the central one arched. 
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H. F. Clark’s ‘ Eighteenth Century Elysiums’ deals with landscape 
gardening ; it is, from the point of view of the social historian, the most 
interesting essay in the book. In ‘ Benjamin West’s “ Death of General 
Wolfe ” and the Popular History Piece’, Charles Mitchell deals with a 
minor issue in an authoritative manner. Anthony Blunt’s ‘ Blake’s 
Pictorial Imagination ’, on the other hand, constitutes a really important 
contribution to the literature on an individual who must always remain 
one of the major problems of eighteenth-century thought, art and 
literature, however much the actual appreciation of his work may vary 
according to the vagaries of taste. D. Tatsor Rice. 


L’ordre cistercien et son gouvernement des origines au milieu du xiiie siécle, 
1098-1265 (Bibliotheque des Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome). 
Par J-B Mann. (Paris: E. de Boccard, 1945.) 


Tuts clear and exhaustive study of early Cistercian constitutional history 
was composed as a doctoral thesis by a young French medievalist of great 
promise who was killed in Italy in April 1944, when an officer in the army 
of invasion. He had been a pupil and friend of M. Louis Halphen, who 
devotes to his memory a moving foreword. 

The book is an excellent example of a type of research which might well 
be undertaken more frequently in this country. Based for the mest part 
upon printed sources and a number of technical monographs, it contains 
little of importance that a life-long student of monastic history—a Berliére 
or a Coulton—would not have come across and perhaps noted for reference, 
but it achieves a very valuable work of synthesis, recently made possible 
and desirable by the publication of the complete series of Cistercian 
statutes by Dom Canivez, and it will enable all future students to equip 
themselves speedily with an accurate and adequate knowledge of the 
constitutional history of the white monks. 

The volume opens with an account of the monastic world in the eleventh 
century leading up to a description of the new model of Citeaux. This 
opening section, as so often in a thesis, is the least satisfactory part. It 
is largely occupied with Cluny, and the author relies almost entirely upon 
M. de Valous ; the judgement on Cluny in the early twelfth century is too 
indulgent and there is no reference to contemporary English and Norman 
monasticism. Nor is there much that is new in the account of Cistercian 
origins, where full recognition is given to the legislative genius of Stephen 
Harding, but those who have used the fundamental Cistercian documents 
in Guignard’s edition, where the Carta Caritatis is printed from a manu- 
script of c. 1194, will note the use made on page 62 of the early (1123) 
résumé of the Carta first printed in 1932 by Hiimpfner ; M. Mahn, by giving 
extracts from this and the first Customs of Prémontré in parallel columns, 
shows that the latter are in large part a word for word copy of the original 
Carta Caritatis. 

The core of the book is reached on page 73, where the development of 
exemption in the order is treated at length. * There has been in the past a 
certain divergence of language, if not of opinion, among historians in the 
matter ; while some, influenced by the strong expressions of St. Bernard 
against exempt abbeys, have represented the Cistercians as in no way 
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exempt themselves, others have pointed out that the virtual isolation of 
their houses and the acceptance by the local bishop of the Carta Caritatis 
and Customs must have rendered the white monks from the start exempt 
in all but canonical form. M. Mahn for the first time distinguishes clearly 
the stages of advance towards complete exemption. At first, there was a 
sincere desire to eschew privilege and to live as simple members of the 
diocese, but it was soon found that on a whole series of occasions—the 
blessing of an abbot, the enforcement of an interdict, the assertion of 
visitatorial powers, the summons to a synod—an unsympathetic bishop 
could cause considerable trouble, and a canonical bulwark was gradually 
erected. In this progress, the pontificate of Alexander III, who owed his 
recognition as pope largely to the white monks, marks an epoch ; it was he 
who bestowed on the order all but complete exemption, and the final 
touches were added by his successor Lucius III in 1184. It only remained 
to secure these and other privileges by watchful care, and by 1220 there 
were two procurators permanently established in the Curia, while in 1260 
the official title of protector was given to a friendly cardinal. 

Another source of friction was the disputed liability to pay tithe. The 
first Cistercians, while renouncing income from tithe, were willing to pay 
it themselves, but bishops and later the papacy gave them, with increasing 
frequency and by means of the familiar clause Sane laborum, freedom from 
all tithe on land which they themselves worked. This proved in practice 
too wide an exemption, and in 1156 Adrian IV adopted a restrictive policy 
by exempting assarted land only with the clause Sane novalium. Four 
years later Alexander III re-established total exemption, often renounced 
in part by the beneficiaries, but at the Council of 1215 a final compromise 
was reached : for the future the Cistercians were to pay tithe on all acquired 
land ; on previous acquisitions, and on all assarted land, past and future, 
. they remained free. 

The final section deals at length with the machinery and business of 
general chapter. Originally devised as the reunion of a small regional body, 
this had within a few decades become an assembly, more than five hundred 
strong and drawn from all over Europe, in which all members were on an 
absolute equality under the presidency of the abbot of Citeaux. The 
tradition of autonomy and monarchy did not favour constitutional in- 
novation, and the white monks never adopted the system of delegation 
and committee perfected later by the Dominicans. From the beginning, 
however, it had been customary for a small group of definitors to assist the 
abbot of Citeaux in judicial processes and vexed questions ; this occasional 
expedient became a regular institution and from 1197 the definitors appear 
as a committee who, in concert with the abbot of Citeaux, discuss and vote 
upon new statutes and other matters before their presentation to the whole 
chapter. These definitors, however, never became an elected body ; 
besides the abbots of Citeaux and her four ‘ elder daughters ’"—La Fert, 
Pontigny, Clairvaux, and Morimond—twenty others were chosen by the 
abbot of Citeaux, at first freely, but later in equal proportions from the 
five great ‘ lines ’ or ‘ families ’. The importance attached to these ‘ lines ’ 
is noticeable in all activities of the order, and the claims of the four abbots 
to curtail the powers of the abbot of Citeaux led ultimately to the first 
great constitutional crisis of the order, the quarrel of 1263-5. As early as 
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1215 the four abbots had contested the right of the abbot of Citeaux to 
depose one of their number without the consent of the others ; in 1263-5 
the main point at issue was their right to propose the names of definitors 
in general chapter, to administer Citeaux during a vacancy and to conduct 
the election there. The decision of Clement IV, based on the findings of 
a commission and expressed in the bull Parvus fons of 9 June 1263, settled 
the first point mainly, and the second and third points entirely, in favour 
of Citeaux. With this episode, unfamiliar to most English readers, the 
book closes. The previous account of the conduct of business in the 
chapter, though minute and careful, is perhaps the least original part of 
the work, being based almost entirely upon material already in print and 
familiar to students. Here and elsewhere little reference is made to 
English cases and problems ; not a single book printed in England is listed 
in the bibliography, and it is not clear that the author could read English. 
Perhaps it is symptomatic of this neglect of English affairs that the very 
few inaccuracies noticed (e.g. le pape bénédictin of Adrian IV, p. 115; 
Arnedi without explanation for Ailred’s name, p. 141) are concerned with 
Englishmen. 

M. Halphen tells us that the present work was to be a preparation for 
one on a larger scale dealing with the part played by the Cistercians in the 
world of religion and politics during the first two centuries of their existence. 
With this in mind, M. Mahn refrained of set purpose from general con- 
clusions and observations ; he does not note, for example, how the general 
chapter changed gradually in character: from c. 1130-53 Citeaux and 
Clairvaux were between them the centre of gravity of western religious life, 
and the annual assembly was an occasion when political, doctrifial, and 
disciplinary questions affecting the whole Church were canvassed in their 
cloisters and courts ; by 1200 the general chapter was little more than a 
great domestic occasion. Similarly, for the first fifty years the chapter 
repeatedly framed statutes of wide import affecting the growth and voca- 
tion of the order; from c. 1180 onwards it was occupied almost entirely 
with purely disciplinary matters and with the settlement of disputes 
between individual houses. Of all this, and much more, another must 
write, but all who use this book will deplore the loss of a historian gifted 
not only with technical skill and lucidity of mind, but also with sanity and 
sobriety of judgement and a rare and remarkable self-restraint. 

M. D. Know tgs. 


The Complete Peerage, or a History of the House of Lords and all its Members 
from the earliest times. By G. E. C:, revised and much enlarged ; 
edited by the late H. A. DousLepay, Grorrrey H. Waite and [the 
late] Lorp Howarp DE WALDEN. Volume x: Oakham to Richmond. 
(London: The St. Catherine Press, 1945.) 


Tue first volume of this great work appeared in 1910 under the editorship 
of the Hon. Vicary Gibbs. Mr. Gibbs was responsible for the first five 
volumes (1910-26), and notes prepared by him will continue to appear 
under his initials until the work is finished ; but from the first the experi- 
ence and energy of the late H. A. Doubleday gave direction to the enter- 
prise. As one of its publishers he chose the type, format and layout. He 
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acted first as assistant editor from 1913, and then as editor-in-chief until 
his death in 1941. Five volumes (vi-ix, and xiii, creations and promotions 
during the years 1901-39) appeared under his direction, and before he 
died he had examined and approved the conclusions reached on the prob- 
lems discussed in the volume which has since appeared. The tribute paid 
to his learning and fortitude in the introduction to this volume is more than 
justified. ‘He exhibited the high standard of scholarship and research 
which has raised The Complete Peerage to its present authoritative position.’ 

Mr. Doubleday, was as fortunate in the co-operation of Mr. G. H. White, 
now his successor as editor-in-chief, as Mr. Gibbs had been in the co- 
operation of Mr. Doubleday. It is a pleasure to be able to congratulate 
Mr. White and his learned colleagues on the appearance, ‘ after a series of 
misfortunes and impediments’, of the tenth volume, upon which work 
went steadily on in London throughout the war. George Edward Cokayne, 
Clarenceux King of Arms, has indeed been justified, and would hardly 
recognize in this massive volume and in its predecessors, the fruits of his 
modest inspiration. The ‘history of the House of Lords’, in its latest 
biographical and exegetical setting, has become one of the most precious 
instruments of learning at the disposal of the historical scholar. It is a 
triumphant, though by no means slavish, vindication of the ideals of 
J. H. Round and of all those other scholars who, during the last: fifty years, 
have striven to emancipate peerage studies from misunderstanding, 
prejudice, and error. The end of the vast work is in sight, and under Mr. 
White’s firm and capable direction, will, we may confidently hope, be 
reached in the course of the next few years. Owing to Lord Nuffield’s 
generosity, the trustees and editor have been, and will continue to be, 
spared the financial difficulties which clouded even Mr. Doubleday’s faith 
and courage with constant anxiety. 

The outstanding titles in the tenth volume, at least in historical interest, 
are Ormond, Oxford, and Pembroke, for, apart from the significance which 
they share with Percy, Richmond, and a few titles of later creations, they 
give rise to the problems which are discussed in the appendixes, all of 
which, with one exception, are the work of Mr. White. To these I shall 
refer later. Attention should be drawn to the articles on the earldom of 
Orkney. In the body of the book the history of this earldom begins with 
Henry Sinclair (St. Clair), lord of Roslin, who had married Isabel, the 
youngest daughter of Malise, earl of Strathearn, Orkney and Caithness, 
and was created eatl of Orkney by the king of Norway in 1379. It was 
Henry’s grandson who in 1470 resigned the earldom to the king of Scotland, 
and so brought the Norwegian connexion and also the Norwegian earldom 
toanend. In 1567 James Hepburn, earl of Bothwell, was created duke of 
Orkney in anticipation of his marriage to Queen Mary. In December his 
honours were forfeited by act of the Scottish parliament. The history of 
the later earldom begins with the creation in 1581 of Lord Robert Stewart, 
an illegitimate son of King James V, as earl of Orkney and Lord Zetland. 
Although it was doubtless right to begin the story with the Scottish or 
Sinclair family’s connexion with the medieval earldom, the decision left 
out the long record of the earlier jarls or earls. In the first appendix the 

1 The article on James Hepburn (pp. 97-100) ‘ supersedes the one sub Bothwell’, 
and should be noted by historical students. 
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omission has been rectified by Mr. H. Pirie-Gordon. His paper on ‘ Norse 
predecessors of the earls of Orkney ’ (Appendix A, Appendixes, pp. 3-31) 
is a most valuable addition to Scottish and Norwegian history. It begins 
with Ragnvald I, the Wise (c. 869) and ends with the above-mentioned 
Malise, and his son-in-law Erngisl Sunesson, who had the earldom for-a 
time before the creation of Henry Sinclair as earl in 1379. 

It is impossible here to deal with the volume in detail. The docu- 
mentation of the articles has become very elaborate, to the advantage of 
the historical student. The writers have, as a rule, allowed themselves 
free play and not hesitated to add in their footnotes matter of social, 
political and literary interest, notably in the lives of modern peers. Only 
very occasionally does one feel that a point has been missed, as when the 
difficulty experienced by the brothers of Richard the Marshal, earl of 
Pembroke, in obtaining the recognition of their rights, are passed over in 
silence, and when the curious circumstances which enabled Henry de 
Percy to buy Alnwick in 1309 from the bishop of Durham are not noted, 
though they surely deserved careful consideration. Indeed, from the 
standpoint of family affiliations and sometimes from a wider point of view, 
the articles in The Complete Peerage are an essential addition to the 
articles, so far as they exist, in the Dictionary of National Biography, and 
this last volume is even more detailed than its predecessors. I imagine 
that misstatements of fact are very few. I have happened to notice only 
one—the description of Alice de Lacy as the second wife of Geoffrey de 
Marsh (p. 530). Mr. Eric St. John Brooks proved, in 1931, that she was 
his third wife. As examples of the scholarly care taken by the editor and 
his colleagues I may mention, more or less at random, the elucidation of 
the various families of Paynel, the distinction drawn between the ancient 
earldom of Oxford (1142 to 1703) and the earldom of Oxford and Mortimer 
(1711 to 1853), and the revised enumeration of the earls of Richmond, 
made necessary by the definite exclusion of Peter of Savoy and John de 
Montfort from the list of earls, in spite of their enjoyment of the lands of 
the honour or of the comitatus. The lives of these latter are, however, 
included, in brackets. It is a pity, I venture to think, that Ranulf de 
Blundeville, earl of Chester, whose periods of tenure of the honour were 
similar, was not also included. The treatment of his connexion with 
Richmond (under Chester) in a previous volume is not satisfactory. 

I come to the appendixes written by Mr. White. They are thirteen in 
number (B-N), and comprise a long and important essay (pp. 47—90) on 
‘the office of Lord Great Chamberlain of England’. Four are short notes 
or articles on matters of fact as distinct from law : two purely genealogical, 
on the families of the first and second earls of Pembroke and on the early 
Veres, a note on secret service payments to the duchess of Portsmouth, 
and a study (Appendix G, pp. 91-9) on the rise of the Marshal. This last 
contains a close examination of the early history of the master marshal of 
the royal household and of those who held his office prior to its passage 
to William the Marshal, earl of Pembroke, in succession to his brother 
John (died 1194). Mr. White’s essay supplements the well-known paper 
by J. H. Round on the marshalship of England, printed in his book, 
The Commune of London (pp. 302-20). It emphasizes Round’s proof that 
the office of Marshal of England was not distinct in origin and character 
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from that of master marshal of the household, that the use of the term 
Earl Marshal was at first due simply to the fact that, in the thirteenth 
century, the marshal happened to be an earl, that the marshalship in that 
century was still regarded as a household office, that Matthew Paris’s 
description of Earl Gilbert in 1236 as ‘ great marshal of England ’ was not 
an official description, and that the official description, Earl Marshal, 
dates from a grant of 12 January 1386. The other appendixes, including 
‘the elaborate paper on the Chamberlain, have in common an acute and 
learned analysis of the conflict between fact and modern legal and his- 
torical misconceptions. Mr. White is a ruthless critic of ‘a too ingénious 
attempt to make medieval peerages conform to modern ideas’ (App. E, 
p. 45). Doubtless, as he himself would insist, he owes much to his com- 
panionship with the late Mr. Doubleday, but he owes much more to his 
own shrewd and acute insight. In these papers, where his mastery of 
detail is directed to the elucidation of knotty problems, he has been able to 
give himself free play, and is at his best. On several occasions he chal- 
lenges the opinion of Round, and at least once has convicted him of 
‘nonsense’. On the other hand, he incidentally vindicates some early 
authorities, such as Lord Justice Crew, who in 1626 understood the nature 
of the restoration of the earldom of Oxford (1393), whereas Nicolas in 
the nineteenth century did not. Crew anticipated the opinion of the Com- 
mittee for Privileges, assisted by Round, in 1914. 

Mr. White, in the course of an examination of the creations and suc- 
cession of earls, restates and establishes, as matters of fact or of practice, 
principles which can be applied in doubtful and ill-documented cases. 
These principles may be summarized as follows: (1) the creation-charter 
recorded and announced the creation ; it did not effect it. ‘ In the earliest 
creation-charters of which the text is known—those of King Stephen and 
the Empress Maud—it was expressly stated that the grantee had been 
made an earl, or if he already enjoyed comital rank, that he should be 
earl of the county assigned to him; the grant of a comitatus was not 
enough’. Hence the editors differ from G. E. C. as to the reason why the 
grant of the comitatus of Carrick to Edmund Butler in 1315 did not result 
in Edmund becoming earl of Carrick (App. B). (2) The creation-charter 
must be distinguished from the supplementary charter which accompanied 
or followed it. The former announces that the king has created a man an 
earl,the latter, after stating the creation in the subjunctive mood as a reason 
for what follows, proceed to notify an additional grant. Confusion between 
the creation and supplementary charters, owing to the fact that sometimes 
only the second has survived, has caused some trouble. The dates of 
creation have been obscured, and the vague remainder ‘to the heir’ in a 
supplementary charter has been used to support a theory of descent 
through heirs general although in the creation charter, at any rate from 
the fourteenth century, the remainder was to heirs male of the body 
lawfully begotten. (3) The right of ainesse by which, while the lands of 
an earl, as of a baron, were-divided, in the absence of a son; between his 
sisters or daughters, the dignity of the earldom passed to the eldest co- 
heivess, gradually disappeared, so that, in such cases, the earldom reverted 
to the Crown. (4) ‘ During the fourteenth century the interpretation of 
heredibus in creation-charters of English earldoms changed from heirs (in 
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fee) to heirs male of the body ’ (App. D, p. 41). In and after this century 

creation-charters generally, if not always, gave the remainder to heirs 
male (ef. App. C). (5) The legal fiction known as abeyance was not in- 
vented until modern times (it is a deduction from Coke’s erroneous account 
of the earldom of Chester case in the thirteenth century), and has never 
been applied to earldoms (p. 43). Under this theory if it had existed in 
medieval times, an earldom would fall into abeyance among co-heiresses 
or their issue, and the king could have called it out of abeyance in 
favour of any one of the co-heirs. Mr. White, following up a point 
made by Doubleday in the fourth volume of The Complete Peerage, uses 
the succession to the earldom of Pembroke (1245, 1339) to disprove the 
existence of any such doctrine (App. L, pp. 127-9). (6) The investiture 
of an earl by girding him with the sword of his earldom ‘ stood in the 
same relation to the creation of an earl as the giving of seisin did to a 
grant of land’ (App. I, p. 106). Mr. White adduces evidence to modify 
Round’s view that the actual dignity was effectively created by cincture 
or belting. He suggests that the first stage in the act of creation was an 
oral declaration by the king. 

Most of these principles emerge in the discussion of the problems raised 
by the history of the earldoms of Ormond and Oxford, and two of them, 
the second and fourth above, are used by Mr. White to establish his view 
that younger branches of the Howard family have no right to bear the 
‘Flodden augmentation’ in the arms of Howard, granted to Thomas 
Howard, earl of Surrey, in 1513, after the victory of Flodden (App. N), 
G. E. C., following Round, held that the earldom of Ormond (created in 
1328) descended to the heirs general, that on the death of the seventh earl 
in 1515 the representation of the earldom devolved on his two daughters 
and co-heirs, and that it was called out of abeyance in favour of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, the son of the younger daughter. Hence it would follow that 
when the heir male, Sir Piers Butler, earl of Ossory, was restored to the 
earldom of Ormond, he was given a new earldom, whose creation must be 
dated 1538. In this tenth volume of The Complete Peerage, it is maintained, 
on the contrary, that the earldom created in 1328 descended in tail male 
and that, therefore, on the death of the seventh earl in 1515 it devolved 
de jure on Sir Piers Butler as heir male. The earldom to which Piers was 
restored in 1538 was the original earldom. The earldom of Ormond 
conferred on Sir Thomas Boleyn was a new creation of doubtful validity. 
He was the first and last earl of this new creation(App. D). Again, G. E.C., 
following Nicolas, held that when Aubrey de Vere was restored as earl of 
Oxford in 4393 he was given a new earldom. In this volume he is num- 
bered as having been restored to the original earldom with the usual re- 
stricted limitation to heirs male. This decision clears the way for a 
straightforward explanation of what occurred after the death of John de 
Vere, the fourteenth earl, in 1526. G. E. C. held that the alleged new 
earldom passed to John’s*second cousin and heir male, but that the original 
earldom had not ceased, but had, so it seemed to him, lain dormant in the 
family ; and that therefore in 1526, when for the first time in the history 
of the family since the original creation of the earldom in 1142 the heir 
male was not the heir general, it became suspended between the sisters 
and co-heirs of the fourteenth earl. This view is not accepted by G. E. C.’s 
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latest editors, who hold that there was but one earldom, and that this 
lasted from 1142 until it became extinct in 1703 on the death of the 
twentieth earl. Perhaps Nicolas’s view would not have been advanced 
if the earl of Oxford had not held the office of Master Chamberlain, later 
Lord Great Chamberlain. The office had been created for England and 
granted to Aubrey de Vere by Henry I in 1133, nine years before Aubrey 
was created earl of Oxford. ‘The difficulties and disputes in which the 
succession to the office has been involved at intervals for more-than four 
hundred years all arise from’ the situation which arose in 1526. This is 
the subject of Mr. White’s most important piece of work, his essay on 
‘the office of Lord Great Chamberlain in England ’ (Appendix F). I must 
not attempt to follow his highly complicated discussion of a problem 
which, in his view, still awaits a decision. Suffice it to say that the various 
claimants have raised every possible historical and legal argument. Every 
relevant or irrelevant fact, every point of law and legal fiction has been 
put to service, from the terms of Henry I’s grant in 1133 to the doctrine of 
ainesse, until in 1902 the Committee for Privileges left undisturbed the 
existing ‘degrading position’, i.e. three joint holders in possession of a 
great and indivisible office. Mr. White seems to me to have made one 
essential point clear: in 1526 the office reverted to and was vested in the 
Crown, as it had been from 1265 to 1345, and from 1388 to 1485. The 
heir male, though he claimed the office, acquiesced (as he was obliged to do) 
and accepted it for life only. Mr. White contends that the reversion was 
de jure as well as de facto, on the ground that the succession could not be 
diverted from that defined in Henry I’s charter in 1133, in feodo et hereditate, 
although the succession to the earldom had been limited to heirs male in 
1393. Nor could it come to the eldest co-heiress, for the idea of the right 
of ainesse was dead. Nor was it divisible, though later judgements have 
divided it. With the two last statements we can all agree; but I could 
wish that Mr. White had explained why, if the succession of ‘ heirs’ in 
creation-charters, of earls was, as he has shown in Appendix D, interpreted 
as ‘ heirs male ’, the same interpretation could not be applied to Henry I’s 
grant of the office of chamberlain. He argues in Appendixes E and F as 
though the succession to the earldom of Oxford was exceptional after 1593, 
‘for a remainder can be altered by Act of Parliament, although not other- 
wise’ (p. 45); but he argued in Appendix D that from the fourteenth 
century succession by heirs male was normal. ‘The view held by the 
Crown and the lawyers was clearly the same, as regards a great office of 
state, as it was respecting an earldom in fee’ (p. 69). If the limitation of 
1393 was exceptional, and not in conformity with the usual practice, then 
obviously it would not apply to the great office which the fourteenth earl 
held when he died in 1526. If it were normal, and offices of state and 
earldoms were treated in the same way, it would appear that the heir 
male had a good claim to the office. No doubt I have missed some point 
which removes the apparent difficulty. At any rate, after reading Mr. 
White’s analysis of the legal entanglements which have bedevilled the 
succession to the office of Lord Great Chamberlain since 1526, I am con- 
vinced that the office should be regarded as vested in the Crown, to be 
disposed of by the Crown, as it was in the fifteenth century. 
F. M. Powicke. 
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Print and Privilege at Oxford to the year 1700. By Joun Jounson and 
STRICKLAND Gipson. (Oxford University Press, 1946.) 


THE story which Dr. Johnson and Mr. Strickland Gibson have to tell in 
this sumptuously produced book is of the conception, birth, and early 
years of printing and publishing by the University of Oxford. The 
partnership of the two authors is a happy wedding of specialized knowledge, 
for Dr. Johnson, as a former Printer to the University, brings many years 
experience of the mechanics and economies of that craft, and Mr. Gibson, 
as a former Keeper of the University Archives, contributes the understand- 
ing of the privileges and rights of the University which the Keeper was 
formerly appointed to protect and maintain. 

Privilege is the essence of the story. By charters of 1632, 1633, and 
1636, the University had received the privilege of appointing three printers 
and booksellers for printing and selling books of any kind covered by the 
Charter of the Stationers’ Company. These privileges had been obtained 
through the influence of Archbishop Laud, whose vision of the University 
acting as a patron of learning was a remarkable effort of imagination at 
a time when patronage was exercised, not by corporate bodies, but by 
individual noblemen. Laud provided for the appointment of an Archi- 
typographus (a sort of scholar-printer), interested himself in the choice of 
a suitable man to fill the post, made provision of funds to endow the press, 
even attended to such details as the recovery of the University’s valuable 
Greek type lent to a town printer five years before, and with exemplary 
caution advised the University not to antagonize the Stationers’ Company 
by printing bibles and other privileged books as yet, but to ‘let your 
Privilege settle a while, and gather strength quietly ’. 

The University allowed their privilege to-settle by entering into cove- 
nants of forbearance with the London monopolists, that is, with the 
Stationers’ Company holding the monopoly of Almanacs, with the King’s 
Printers holding the monopoly of bibles, and with the King’s Printer in 
Latin holding the monopoly of Latin grammars. The strength it gathered 
was an annual sum of £200, paid jointly by the monopolists, for which the 
University forebore to print their privileged stock. Such money was a 
useful addition to income when the University was engaged in buying 
matrices and casting founts; but if Laud’s vision of a learned press was 
to be fulfilled, it was inevitable that the University would have to fight 
for its privilege, for without a steady source of income derived from the 
sale of such easily marketed stock as bibles, no press could provide the 
funds for learned publishing. That was as true in the seventeenth century 
as it is to-day, and its truth was clearly recognized by Bishop John Fell, 
‘the greatest publisher of the century, if not of any century . . . [who 
brought Laud’s] dream into everyday life, and became the father of 
modern publishing’. The authors relate in considerable detail the story 
of Fell’s struggle with the monopolists, first as the leading member of a 
company of four to whom the University farmed out its privilege, and 
later as the leading controller of four sub-lessees, black-legs, as we might 
call them, since they were publishers who did not belong to the Stationers’ 
Company and had their own reason for wishing to break the Stationers’ 
monopoly. 
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The twenty years of control (1671-90) by Fell and Company, and by 
Fell’s partners and executors after his death was the golden age of Univer- 
sity publishing at Oxford, a time when the University Press gained an 
European reputation of such a kind, so Hearne was informed, that the 
‘curious esteem such Books as have been printed at the Theatre far 
beyond any that were printed by old Elzevir, looking upon them as more 
correct & (all things rightly considered) more neat & more creditable 
Editions’. In 1690, four years after Fell’s death, the University resumed 
control, dismissed Fell’s sub-lessees, and two years later reached an agree- 
ment with the Stationers’ Company, whereby the Stationers paid the 
University £200 a year for the right of printing certain books, took over 
stock at a valuation, purchased copies of new publications, and maintained 
the printing of bibles. The terms offered were too good to be true. John 
Wallis, Fell’s able partner, warned the University of what they were 
doing in dismissing the thieves they had set to catch a thief and coming 
to an agreement with the arch-thief himself: ‘if the Sheep will be per- 
suaded to part with their Maistifs, the Wolves can as well defend them ; 
who have no ill-will to the Sheep but to the Maistifs onely ; it is so thin a 
Pretense that none but scholars could be caught by it’. The authors’ 
self-imposed limit of the year 1700 allows them to mention the Stationers’ 
default and the melancholy revised agreement of 1698, so disastrous to the 
learned press, but they do not enter into that much less glorious phase of 
the University Press’s history then opening before them. 

The great merit of this book has already been implied. It is the work 
of men with specialized experience surveying the work of their predecessors 
and interpreting it to the layman in the light of their experience. The 
authors have an immensely complicated story to tell of moves and counter- 
moves, the detail of which they have themselves extracted from the 
Ballard MSS. in the Bodleian Library, the University archives, the records 
of the Stationers’ Company, and the Public Record Office papers; yet in 
spite of the complexity their specialized experience enables them to 
motivate every move, and even to predict what the counter-moves will be. 
Since the essential economics of book-production have not changed, they 
know how men must act if they are to gain their objectives. And it is the 
story of great men that the authors have to tell. Their conclusion amply 
confirms what Falconer Madan wrote in his Ozford Books (1931): ‘ In the 
development of industries like printing and publishing, no ideal machinery, 
such as superintendence by a learned body like a University, can ever 
successfully take the place of independence and personal enterprise. It 
was not machinery but great men that built up the Press at Oxford ’. 

Joun Butt. 


Statesmen and Sea-Power. By Admiral Sir HerBert RicuMonp. Based 
on the Ford Lectures, Michaelmas Term, 1943. (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1946.) 


Tue death of Admiral Richmond in December 1946 was a great loss to 
naval history, for which he had done so much. To wide reading in the 
subject and a scholarly approach to the evidence he had amassed, he 
added a wealth of professional experience and knowledge which imparted 
special value to his work and special weight to his verdicts, while he wrote 


- 
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clearly, incisively and without exaggeration. His Navy in the War of 
1739-1798 throws a flood of light on the complications and obscurities of 
that war, and The Navy in India 1763-1783 is a scarcely less valuable 
contribution to rfaval history, while his editing of The Loss of Minorca 
and of two volumes of the Spencer Papers for the Navy Records Society 
was admirable in every way. But it may be claimed that his last book, 
Statesmen and Sea-Power, an expansion of the Ford Lectures which he 
delivered at Oxford in Michaelmas Term 1943, is the most important of 
his contributions to his subject. It is one for the general reader even more 
than for those particularly interested in the more specialist aspects, it 
deals with the influence of ‘ sea-power ’ in a broad and non-technical way, 
and is quite as much a contribution to the history of British foreign policy 
as to naval history in the narrower sense. Admiral Richmond as Ford 
Lecturer not only attracted a large audience, as far as was possible in the 
skeleton Oxford of 1943, but retained to the end of his course a far higher 
proportion of it than most Ford Lecturers could claim ; it is to be hoped 
that in their present form the lectures will reach the much wider audience 
which their merit deserves and which has so much to learn from them. 
No student of British foreign policy in the four centuries this book covers 
can afford to neglect its lessons about the true value of ‘ sea-power ’, its 
efficacy as a backing to our diplomacy in peace, its use in war, the limita- 
tions of its usefulness and the conditions on which it is based.- 

In the wide area over which Admiral Richmond ranges there is much 
that might be noted, much that is new, much that is freshly interpreted 
and emphasized. One notable feature is his insistence on the three 
elements in ‘ sea-power’, the actual ‘ fighting instruments’ who achieve 
and exercise ‘command of the seas’, the bases, at home and abroad, on 
which they depend, and the shipping which uses the seas over which our 
warships exercise control. There is no one-sidedness about the arguments 
he develops ; he can see, as few writers on naval history do, where the limita- 
tions of ‘sea-power.’ come in, where troops are needed to set warships 
free to act and to utilize the mobility which is sacrificed if they are tied 
down to the defence of their bases, and if he sometimes may seem to 
exaggerate the offensive power of fleets against an enemy who exposes 
little of real importance to their attacks at sea or overseas, he does bring 
out the difference between an enemy like Spain in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, when ‘ her greatness consisted in her treasure ’ and 
was ‘at the mercy of them that be masters at sea’, or Holland, whose 
commerce was her life-blood, and France, to which colonies and commerce 
were not of vital importance, especially when the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic armies over-ran Europe and recouped themselves with the 
plunder of the continent for their losses further afield. He might perhaps 
have shown a little more definitely how the principle he lays down of the 
importance of ‘the destruction of the opposing mass’ (ef. p. 298), (there 
is no fallacious under-estimating of the battle such as Sir Julian Corbett 
indulged in), applies to the perennial controversy between what he calls 
the ‘naval’ and the ‘continental’ schools. When the ‘ opposing mass’, 
virtually the same thing as Clausewitz’s ‘ centre of gravity ’ of the enemy’s 
power, is on land, the efficacy of naval power lies in what it makes possible, 
more than in what it can itself effect directly. This again is affected bythe 
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purpose of the war and of the issues at stake. What was sound policy 
and good strategy in the Seven Years’ War, where the quarrel between 
England and France was colonial, was not necessarily the right line to 
adopt when a far more-powerful France was seeking, and largely achieving, 
the domination of Europe. 

Over the Seven Years’ War Admiral Richmond is not quite happy. 
He claims, or seems to claim, more for Pitt’s very unsuccessful ‘ coastal 
expeditions’ than they achieved. Their influence on the Westphalian 
campaigns is hard to detect: certainly in 1757 the French were glad to 
hear that our troops were bound for the Bay of Biscay and not for the 
Ems, and, if these ventures were the true strategy, it may be asked why 
even Pitt did not resume them after 1758. The capture of Belleisle is in 
another category: Belleisle was an island which our fleet could isolate. 
By preventing the French from obtaining in Hanover a set-off against 
their colonial losses, our troops at Minden and Warburg were doing work 
that was as essential to the retention of Canada as its conquest by Amherst 
and Wolfe and its isolation by Hawke and Boscawen. ‘Tip and run’ 
raids on the French coast were of little avail. 

Admiral Richmond points out with much force how essential land opera- 
tions may be to help in securing ‘ command of the seas ’ and to break down 
that defensive in which, time and again, the French fleets found an effective 
answer to our efforts to bring about decisive battle. But it is strange 
how seldom this was accomplished and how frequently our forces returned 
baffled from these attacks on naval bases, Brest, Lorient, Rochefort, 
Ferrol. The facile explanation of ‘incompetence’ on the part of com- 
manders afloat and ashore may apply in some cases, but ill-success was too 
frequent not to suggest something less superficial. For a real success 
against an objective of importance a substantial force was needed, not 
only for the actual work but to keep relieving forces at bay, and the bigger 
the force needed the greater the difficulties of its transport and maintenance 
and the greater the danger of finding it committed to a serious land cam- 
paign. Abercromby’s landing at the Helder in 1799, which captured the 
Dutch ships which had escaped from Camperdown, and the Copenhagen 
expedition of 1807, a military as much as a naval affair, are among the 
few successes in operations of this kind. They were the equivalent of 
naval victories in destroying or neutralizing the enemy’s ships, just as 
the biggest set-back in our naval history was the collapse of France in 
1940 with the consequent deterioration in our naval position (p. 202). 

These lectures cover so many points and are so suggestive that it is 
hard to select those of special importance. The vital value to Great 
Britain of her ‘ maritime rights ’ cannot be left out : Admiral Richmond’s 
denunciation of the folly of those who were ready to make concessions such 
as the ill-advised Declaration of Paris (1856) and even more well-meaning 
proposals (pp. 279 ff.) is most effective. His treatment of the period 
between 1815 and 1914 makes one wish that he had been able to develop 
that theme much more fully; it certainly needs tackling by a competent 
hand. Moreover, if we are too near 1939-45 for more than a very pre- 
liminary estimate, a guess may be hazarded that the final verdict on the 
naval story of those years may not depart widely from that which Admiral 
Richmond has suggested here. 
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Valuable, however, as this book is, it cannot be denied that it shows 
some signs of haste in composition and of inadequate proof-reading. 
Minor errors are unfortunately abundant; some few in naval matters, 
such as the Allied losses at Beachy Head, many more in military matters, 
our establishments in the eighteenth century are frequently understated 
(e.g. p. 124), and again in matters of general history. It is not accurate to 
speak of Frederick II and Bavaria as seeking to ‘ partition the Empire ’ 
(p. 112) when they attacked the Habsburg dominions, and the principle 
of ‘the King living of his own’ survived the Restoration effectively enough 
to make the distinction between a ‘national’ navy and the monarch’s 
personal possession (p. 55) almost as premature as in Elizabeth’s day. 

There are also many points of detail, especially in political and military 
matters, on which Admiral Richmond’s view cannot be swallowed without 
demur, but these and the errors of fact are of little importance in com- 
parison with the great value of the book. It is no exaggeration to say 
that it should supersede Mahan’s Influence of Sea Power On History as the 
book to which those who need instruction in the working of sea-power 
should turn. It embodies the researches into naval history which have 
been made since Mahan wrote and which modify much of his work: it 
avoids the technicalities and tactics to which he gave so much space, it 
covers a wider sweep, it brings land, sea and air together, and it is admir- 
ably written. C. T. ATKINSON. 


La France Bourgeoise. XVIIIe-XXe Siécles. By Cuartes Moraze. 
(Paris: Armand Colin, 1946.) 


M. Moraz has, in this work, set himself the difficult task of constructing 
from the scattered and unrelated studies dealing with particular aspects of 
French life since the end of the eighteenth century a preliminary historical 
synthesis which will explain the social and economic origins of contem- 
porary France. He has, however} felt that the time is not yet ripe for the 
writing of a full-scale economic history of France during the nineteenth 
century and his book takes the form, therefore, of a collection of analytical 
studies. Population trends, changes in the material conditions and in- 
tellectual forces of French life, dominant social theories, the economic 
framework of society and rival conceptions of the role of the stete in econo- 
mic affairs are the themes of successive chapters, the book being rounded 
off by a short summary of social and political trends in the twentieth 
century. In the main, M. Morazé concentrates his attention on the nine- 
teenth century—a field which French historians still need to cultivate 
more intensively than in the past. On the purely economic side, however, 
he reaches back to the middle of the eighteenth century, and it is interesting 
to note that he bases his study of political theory in France upon an 
analysis of Bodin’s doctrine of sovereignty. Though in the course of these 
studies M. Morazé has many acute and significant comments to make, 
his attempt to relate together the various forms of historical evolution in 
France since the decline and fall of the ancien régime cannot be regarded as 
completely satisfying. His book seems to lack an essential unity and the 
general direction of his thought remains at times obscure. 

La France Bourgeoise will probably interest English readers most as a 
study in method and also for its appraisal of the causes of France’s relative 
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economic decline in the modern world. During the war French economic 
historians appear to have devoted considerable attention to questions of 
methodology with the practical objective of making good the claims of their 
subject to be regarded as an independent branch of historical inquiry. 
M. Morazé, who has taken a certain lead in this matter, contributed to 
these discussions with his Introduction a Vhistoire économique (Paris : 
Armand Colin, 1943). Among the causes which retarded the recognition 
of economic history in France the author there stressed the tendency of 
economists to concentrate on the development of social theory and economic 
doctrine at the expense of social history as such and to the neglect also of 
factual studies of economic organization. He also noted, and the remark 
is worth pondering, that the inter-war bias against military history resulted 
in the loss of much detailed information which would have vitally enhanced 
the authority and significance of economic history. The prestige of the 
older generation of French historians and their tendency to approach 
historical problems from the political angle also made it harder for the 
views of those interested in economic history to win general acceptance. 
The remedy, which M. Morazé advocated in 1943, and which he now applies 
in the work under review, is for historians to turn to the study of human 
material needs and spiritual aspirations and to analyze the way in which 
these react upon the economic structure of society. Economic history 
will, the author insists, find its proper place only if it is conceived as the 
study of the fortunes of the common man. The best serviee which the 
economic historian can, render will be to practice a new form of historical 
synthesis in which the dependence of technical progress upon intellectual 
conceptions and upon the general conditioris of economic life will be duly 
emphasized. On the surface this view seems to savour of historical 
materialism and would hardly be regarded as novel in this country. It is, 
however, the method which M. Morazé applies with conviction throughout 
La France Bourgeoise. 

M. Morazé indicates with complete frankness what appear to him to be 
the underlying causes of his country’s loss of economic power in the 
twentieth century. He records his views with scientific calm and detach- 
ment but it is clear that his conclusions are meant to offer a challenge to 
the new forces which will be called upon to remould France’s future after 
the long ordeal of German occupation. If the mistakes of the past are not 
to be repeated the stubborn adherence to the traditional balance of French 
economy must be abandoned. French industry must accommodate itself 
to the conditions of mass production and the country’s reliance upon alien 
immigration to sustain her population figures must be lessened. To the 
present reviewer at least it is when M, Morazé is dealing with demographic 
problems, with the retrograde economic consequences of peasant pro- 
prietorship or with the industrial effects of the confirmed preference of 
French investors for fixed-interest bearing securities, that his views enforce 
attention and command respect. It is evident that he has pondered his 
country’s economic evils deeply and that he is not afraid to state his 
conclusions unambiguously, A. Goopwin. 

1The arbitrary division of economic studies between the Faculties of Law and 


Letters in the universities may also have exercised a somewhat damping effect upon 
the healthy development of social studies in France. 
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Our Landed Heritage. The Public Domain 1776-1936. By R. M. Ropsrns. 
(London: Milford, for Princeton University Press: 1945.) 


To write a history of the public domain of the United States is a formidable 
task. The subject is complicated and highly technical ; and three distinct 
aspects of it have all the time to be kept in mind. It is necessary to trace 
the varying objects of public land policy; it is necessary to record the 
history of legislative enactments and administrative decisions, and to 
examine the efficiency of their execution ; and it is necessary to enquire 
how the law worked in practice. Mr. Robbins has written the best book 
on these difficult matters that we have yet had. But it is not the last 
word. 

The story falls into two fairly clearly marked chapters. They are the 
history of the disposal of the public domain during the first hundred years 
of independence, and that of the rise of the demand for the coupling, with 
that disposal, of measures for the conservation of the natural resources of 
the United States in lumber, minerals, and water-power. The second of 
these has been the easier to write. It deals, it is true, with numerous 
highly technical problems which were often the subject of bitter con- 
troversy. But its matter was, for this very reason, the subject of close 
contemporary scrutiny and was elaborately reported upon from time to 
time, so that the historian has great assistance. The earlier chapter, while 
its documentation is embarrassingly rich, is much more obscure ; and it 
is here that something more than Mr. Robbins has given us may fairly be 
asked for. 

The motives of public land policy are now understood. They were 
determined by the changing attitude of North and South towards the 
settlement of the West. As the growth of the West was transformed in 
the eyes of the North from a political menace into an economic opportunity, 
the purpose of public land policy shifted from the raising of revenue to the 
promotion of settlement ; and the North became the ally of the settler 
and the South his opponent. Of this transformation the indications are 
the Pre-emption Act of 1841, the Graduation Act of 1854, and the Home- 
stead Act of 1862. But, as Mr. Robbins shows, the final victory came too 
late and was tarnished by simultaneous concessions to the interests of 
speculators and corporations. A homestead policy devised in terms of 
the settlement of the Mississippi valley proved to be unsuited to conditions 
west of the 98th meridian ; and, in any case, great areas were withdrawn 
from its operation and left to be marketed by the dealers or the railroad 
companies. Corporate capital had indeed already entered into competi- 
tion with the settler as an agent in the development of the West and was 
the better suited to cope with the physical conditions in the lands now 
coming into occupation. Homesteading was thus near to becoming an 
anachronism bythe time it was enacted into law. Given this understanding 
of the motives at work, the complicated story of congressional legislation 
can be intelligibly told ; and the reader of Mr. Robbins’s book will be able 
to follow it clearly. 

There remains to be examined, however, the actual working of the pro- 
cess of settlement ; and on that subject the reader of Mr. Robbins will ask 
for more than he has been given. It is no doubt the case that, until further 
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work, like that of Schafer in Wisconsin and Sheldon in Nebraska, has been 
done, he cannot be fully satisfied. Only detailed local studies can at alk 
fully provide the answers to his questions. But Mr. Robbins might well 
have sacrificed his not quite strictly relevant pages on immigration and the 
westward movement for the sake of a fuller illustration of the gulf that so 
often lies between enactment and execution. It is not merely a question, 
to which Mr. Robbins gives ample attention, of the frustration of legislative 
intention by naked fraud. The student wants also to know what were the 
legitimate but unforeseen results of legislative enactments and what, in 
particular places at particular times, the various ways in fact open to the 
settler to acquire title to land. For this purpose something more might 
usefully have been said about the mechanics of settlement and something 
more have been added by way of concrete illustration of the actual process 
of settlement in individual cases. For it is in these individual fortunes 
that there lies, in the last analysis, the essence of the matter. 

But what Mr. Robbins has already given us will bear, and will doubtless 
receive, much study ; and it is to be hoped that he will, in due course, find 
the opportunity to revise and enlarge it. H. Hate BE .tor. 


Robespierre. By GérarD WatreER (Paris: Gallimard, 1946). 


M. WALTER is a great collector and catalogue-maker of the period of 
the French Revolution. His books on the September massacres, Marat, 
Babeuf, and the Terror have already illustrated his indefatigable search 
for information. His Répertoire and Catalogues in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale show him a master of the evidence which has accumulated 
during the half century since Aulard started the publication of the revolu- 
tionary archives, and which has reached such proportions, indeed, as to 
discourage amateur research in so professionalized a field of study. 

Upon the last of these catalogues, that dealing with les ouvrages de 
Robespierre, M. Walter has erected a Robespierrist bibliography including | 
more than 10,000 titles : he has added a collection of over 3000 statements 
about Robespierre by his contemporaries, and as many judgements by 
later writers : and from these materials he has, during the past ten years, 
constructed the present work. The first two parts have been published 
separately : La montée vers le pouvoir in 1936, and Le bilan d’une dictature 
in 1939: the present volume contains, besides these, a third part called 
‘Le vaincu du 9 thermidor ’, and an appendix containing ‘ L’opinion des 
contemporains, L’opinion du XIXe et du XXe sitcle’, a ‘ Répertoire 
chronologique des discours de Robespierre’, 75 pages of notes,.and 20 
pages of index ; making in all a stout volume of 763 pages. 

It would be a formidable work of supererogation to discuss all the 
issues raised in so learned a volume :. those English historians who study 
the revolution in detail will have to read it for themsel¥es. But since 
the first two parts have already been available for some years, it may be 
worth while to call attention to the third, and to the general upshot of 
the whole work. The new material, which takes nearly as much space 
as that previously published, is in effect an elaborate obituary notice of 
Robespierre, whose death had already been described at the end of Le 
Bilan; and after dealing with the burial, and the public reactions to the 
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death of the Jacobin leader, M. Walter soon passes to an appreciation 
of Robespierre’s political opinions and achievements—the summing up 
of the judge that succeeds the presentation of the’ evidence. It will 
probably be agreed that he is less successful on the bench than in the 
witness-box ; or at least that his restatement of the evidence does not 
suggest any serious revision of the verdict arrived at by recent historians. 
That Robespierre began as a monarchist, and stood by the monarchical 
Constitution of 1791 until it was impossible and unsafe to do so any 
longer ; that he was more afraid of the tyranny of the government than 
of the state (the popular will); that the Declaration of Rights prefixed 
to the Jacobin Constitution of 1793 fell short in several respects of what 
he wished (M. Walter works this out in great detail); that he pinned his 
hopes of a Utopian republic on the labours of the Convention, but thought 
it impossible to secure public virtue without a policy of intimidation ; 
and that his activities on the Committee of Public Safety (as attested 
by his signatures to its decrees, and the entries in his Carnet) and on the 
Bureau de Police (again very carefully analyzed by M. Walter) shows a 
predilection for the business of the Revolutionary Tribunal ; all this has 
been sufficiently well known to readers of M. Mathiez’s books, and of the 
Annales Historiques. Where light is now wanted is on the inner motives 
for Robespierre’s transitions (of which M. Walter is fully aware); from 
monarchism to republicanism ; from suspicion of governmental authority 
to the exploitation of it ; from the clericalism of his Arras upbringing to 
the punitive legislation against the priests, and from conventional 
Catholicism to the Culte de Etre Supréme; from denunciation of the 
Loi agraire to acceptance of the Lois de ventése; and from detestation 
of war and capital execution to the guillotine and levée en masse of the 
Terror. It is not enough to emphasize, as M. Walter does, Robespierre’s 
self-immolation to the republican ideal: to label a man ‘fanatic’ is a 
confession of ignorance. It is not enough, as Mr. Somerset Ward did, 
to speak of moral degeneration : that is to put the effect in place of the 
cause. The most probable explanation lies where Mathiez would have 
found it—for nobody was more of a political realist—if he had treated 
Robespierre as open-mindedly as he treated Danton: in the debasing 
effects of political power upon persons unprepared for it—an effect ana- 
logous to that of sudden wealth in the hands of a “ self-made man’’. 
Robespierre in this, as in other*things, reflected the experiences of France 
in revolution ; and so was justly regarded, though never a dictator, as 
epitomizing the Terror. 

How completely Robespierre’s better judgement was subjugated by 
the prejudices of party spirit is shown by the opinions he expressed of 
his contemporaries—opinions which M. Walter reproduces, as though 
they were of some independent value, in the first part of his Appendix. 
The various opinions expressed about Robespierre himself—though given 
without reference to the much more thorough collection in Louis Jacob’s 
Robespierre vu par ses contemporains—which are printed in the pages 
that follow, are illustrations of the Btapes d’une réhabilitation which 
M. Walter describes on pp. 569f. In spite of a genuine attempt to be 
impartial, he is in fact one of those who would make Robespierre the 
greatest figure of the revolution, though guarding against a certain manque 
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@ objectivité in that writer’s judgements of his opponents (p. 612). What- 
ever may be the final or rather the next fashionable verdict on a most 
puzzling character, no future student will be able to dispense with the 
mass of evidence collected by the enthusiastic diligence of M. Walter. 
J. M. THompson. 


Armistice 1918. By Harry R. Ruptn. (London: Milford, for Yale 
University Press, 1944.) 


Proressor RuDIn’s substantial book covers a very brief period of time 
and is, even so, not exhaustive. It deals with the negotiations for the 
cessation of hostilities by Germany and her opponents in 1918 and not 
with the armistice itself, which continued until the peace treaty was signed 
in the following June ; it is not concerned (except incidentally) with the 
fate of Germany’s allies. Moreover, it is primarily a study of German 
policy, and throws no new light on President Wilson’s conduct or on the 
curious triangular negotiations between Wilson, the Allies and Germany. 
A wide list of authorities has been used, but Dr. Rudin has limited himself 
for the most part to a consideration of evidence bearing directly on the 
armistice negotiations. 

These limitations are probably inevitable for this type of subject 
unless the work is done co-operatively by a team of writers. By concen- 
trating his effort in this way he has dealt thoroughly with a short phase of 
recent history and the full quotation of discussions and conversations 
presents the story in a graphic and readable form. But the treatment 
must leave many questions unanswered—all those in fact which turn on a 
general view of the earlier record and intentions of the actors, or on their 
subsequent confessions and revelations. This applies even to the stab-in- 
the-back legend, with which he is particularly concerned. He shows 
clearly enough that Ludendorff came to the conclusion at the end of 
September 1918 that an immediate armistice was absolutely necessary, 
that he took this decision without consulting any general on the fighting 
front, and that he forced the unwilling Prince Max, who was still in the 
process of forming his goveriment, to. send his first note to Wilson on the 
night of 3-4 October (p. 80). Prince Max’s speech to the Reichstag on 
5 October, by revealing the hopelessness of Germany’s military position, 
gave a shock to German opinion from which it never recovered. But 
immediately after the arrival of Wilson’s reply on 16 October, Ludendorff 
‘became convinced, ‘for reasons that he could never get his critics to 
understand ’ (p. 394), that Germany could and must fight on in order to 
get better terms. These circumstances gave some plausibility to the later 
stab-in-the-back theory that the civilians had betrayed an army eager to 
fight. But was this Ludendorff’s aim at the time? Ludendorff’s own 
claim was that he had not known until after 3 October that an additional 
600,000 men were available to enable him to fight on. It can be argued 
that he intended Prince Max’s peace offer to be merely a means of gaining 
time. It can also be argued that he merely lost his nerve on 29 September, 
and recovered it later. There seems, however, no direct evidence to 
support the thesis (which Dr. Rudin clearly accepts) that as early as 
October 1918 the German High Command was consciously working for 
exculpation (p. 392). 
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The birth of another German legend, that of the mildness of the 
Fourteen Points and their destruction by the European Allies, can also be 
traced here (pp. 156-7). The vague and general terms of Wilson’s pro- 
nouncements led to confused counsels on both sides of the firing line, and 
it was possible, then and later, to condemn as a betrayal of Wilsonian 
idealism what was merely an attempt to translate it into practical terms. 
Dr. Rudin is certainly aware of this point, but would perhaps admit that 
he has dealt less critically with Wilson than with the German, French and 
British leaders. ‘ The unselfish, ideological character of Wilson’s principles 
was to stand out in sharp contrast to the British concern about the German 
navy and the French concern about the German army’ (p. 267). The 
chief point of difference between the British and Americans was, however, 
the question of the freedom of the seas, which showed the Americans to be 
quite as much concerned over security against the British navy as Britain 
and France were over security against the German army. The conciliatory 
and more precise interpretation of the Fourteen Points given in the Cobb- 
Lippmann document (accepted by Wilson on 30 October) enabled Colonel 
House to secure the acceptance of the Points (with certain reservations) as 
the basis of the German armistice. Wilson was not, however, prepared to 
agree to Lloyd George’s plan for a general settlement among the victors 
before the peace conference, as he was determined to take a ‘ personal 
part in the real settlement’. While insisting on the ‘ principle of the 
freedom of the seas ’ he was prepared to accept ‘ the principle of blockade ’. 
Wilson must, in fact, bear the main responsibility for the failure of the 
victors to define their position at this stage ; the Cobb-Lippmann terms 
were not given to the Germans, although their communication would have 
made many of the subsequent German complaints of deception impossible. 
Dr. Rudin seems to attach comparatively little importance to this question 
of definition ; as a result his final summing-up, which treats the problem 
as that of a choice between an armistice based on the Fourteen Points and 
unconditional surrender, leaves some of the most controversial questions 
of the armistice period unanswered. W. N. Mepticorr. 





Short LVotices 


ProFessor WILLIAM AyLotr Orton’s The Liberal Tradition: A study 
of the Social and Spiritual conditions of Freedom (London: Cumberlege 
for Yale University Press, 1945) is a restatement of the faith of liberalism, 
‘the oldest and richest tradition in political history’, now in danger of 
being destroyed. Because liberalism is not an abstract idea or a ration- 
alist plan for society, but an attitude to social and personal life, coeval 
with our civilization, this restatement takes the form of a history of the 
liberal tradition. The core of the tradition is taken to be Acton’s— 
‘liberty is not a means to a higher political end. It is itself the highest 
political end’. And, though he recognizes the place they occupy in the 
history of this tradition, Professor Orton will have nothing to do with a 
purely secularist or rationalist liberalism. The tradition is traced from 
ancient Athens, through the middle ages, to its modern avatars. About 
half the book deals with the last hundred and fifty years, and it ends with 
three chapters on the contemporary situation of the liberal ideal. He 
has too great a faith in liberalism to be merely nervous about its future, 
but he sees it very much a stranger in the present world. This is a book 
for the ‘ general reader’. But not because its scholarship is hazy ; quite 
the reverse, it is a book of sound scholarship, full of acute judgements and 
flashes of originality. Indeed, it may be said that it is one of those books 
the excellence of which springs from a half-concealed foundation of great 
and well-considered knowledge. But, covering the ground it does, there is 
no space to show at any point all the workings of criticism.. It is written 
with great vitality and often brilliance, there is hard hitting at well-chosen 
enemies, and at the back of it all is an acute and cultured mind. It isa 
book for the general reader because it can be given to him with the certainty 
that he will be neither bored nor misled. M. O. 


Dr. Cecil Roth’s History of the Jews of Italy (Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1946) has none of the trappings of erudition. 
There is no bibliography (for which we are referred to Gabrieli’s Italia 
Judaica, with a note as to monographs and articles published since 1924, 
when that book appeared) ; and footnotes are rare. But it claims to be 
the first book to cover the history of the Jews throughout Italy and shows 
the wide and detailed knowledge which we have learned to expect from its 
author. His task has been a difficult one, both because of the lack of 
unity in the political history of ‘a geographical expression ’ which makes 
generalizations as to the treatment of the Jews at most dates hard to come 
by, and because of the necessity of correlating the external circumstances 
affecting them with their achievements in thought and literary expression. 
Moreover, the material is patchy. There is ample material for Florence 
and Venice, much of the latter the result of Dr. Roth’s own researches, 
but only scraps for many parts of Italy and the islands, and it has needed 
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both wide reading and careful selection to produce a uniform history. 
The book covers the whole period from the Roman republic to the end of 
the last war, and the final chapter is the most heart-rending with its story 
of pointless persecution, of which the only hopeful feature is the humane 
attitude of the Vatican and of individual Italian Catholics to the victims. 
A few broad features emerge from the welter of detail: the flourishing 
commercial and industrial communities of south Italy and Sicily, with 
their frequent intercourse with Palestine in the twelfth century, declining 
later till their ultimate expulsion at the end of the fifteenth; the rise of 
the settlements in central and northern Italy, due mainly to the necessity 
of small loans and the Church’s ban on usury ; the emancipating effect of 
the Renaissance, followed by the Observantine revival, when it was at- 
tempted to replace the Jewish pawnbrokers by Monti di Pieta; the 
counter-reformation and the consequent establishment of the Ghetto 
system ; the brief period of emancipation following the French Revolution ; 
the renewed restrictions after Waterloo; the emancipation in the new 
kingdom of Italy with its consequence of religious indifference ; the re- 
vival at the turn of the century, and the final catastrophe. It seems pre- 
sumptuous to offer any detailed criticism, but it may be suggested that 
Jupiter Sabazius (p. 3), if it refers to Jehovah, is as likely to be a hasty 
Latinization of ‘the Lorp Gop of Sabaoth’ as a reference to the Sabbath. 
The outward appearance of the volume shows no sign of war restrictiqns, 
but the difficulty of communications seems to have prevented the author 
from seeing the final proof. C. J. 


Roman imperial history and judicial procedure no less than literature 
and education come into Bro. E. Patrick Parks’s dissertation, The Roman 
Rhetorical Schools as a Preparation for the Courts under the Early Empire 
(The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
LXIII, 2, 1945). Rhetoric has a bad name, so has the Empire, and each 
encouraged the other. The new order, by restricting political freedom, 
drove oratory from Forum and Senate into schools and courts, where it 
battened on petty or unreal themes and flourished most noxiously. Such 
in brief is the common assumption. Bro. Parks sets out to attack it, 
usefully prefixing his main discussion with an inquiry into the competence 
and practice of the various courts of law. Of rhetoric as of all life under 
the Caesars, our evidence presents far too lurid a picture. The elder 
Seneca is partly to blame, for his Swasoriae consist mainly of the purple 
patches which that phenomenal memory preserved. If the rhetors found 
so many of their themes in situations remote from the normal run of cases 
—tyrants, virgins, and pirates being their favourites—if they taught an 
exaggerated cleverness, they also sharpened the intellect, and, paradoxically 
enough, helped to extend the sphere of equity in law. The author thus 
rehabilitates education and provides a sober survey of the milieu in which 
reputable masters of the Roman bar like Tacitus and Pliny received their 
training. And we shall reasonably recall that even ‘delators’ had their 


1 The following errata, not indicated in the book and in some cases repeated by 
the indexer, seem to show this: p. 10, 1. 15, transpose baiocchi and paoli; p. 373, 
1. 15 from foot, for sold as new read sold as old; p. 381, 1. 4, for Benedict III read 
Benedict XIII; p. 453, 1. 7 from end, for Leo XIII read Leo XII. 
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uses, as a tonic and incentive. Pliny, lamenting the decline of oratory 
under the beneficent régime of Trajan, is moved to regret the passing of a 
bad man who was a great speaker, the notorious Aquillius Regulus. R. 8. 





Mr. C. E. Odegaard’s name is already known to historians through his 
study on Carolingian oaths of fidelity, published in Speculum four years 
ago. His Vassi and Fideles in the Carolingian Empire (Harvard University 
Press, 1945) is an enquiry into the meaning attached by men of the eighth 
and ninth centuries to the word ‘ vassus ’, and a discussion of how it should 
be rendered into modern speech. His contention is that the generic term 
for all those who commended themselves to the king was fidelis (or homo), 
and that vassus was a much narrower term confined to those who com- 
mended themselves to a lord to serve him as armed retainers. Such men 
as bishops, counts, and abbots were not vassals in the contemporary 
meaning of the word, and were an altogether superior class of person to 
the vassi who are mentioned in capitularies and diplomas. Se commendare 
was by no means the same thing as se commendare in vassatico, and the 
injury done to Tassilo’s pride in 757 and 787 was that he was compelled 
to adopt the latter more menial relationship. Mr. Odegaard’s study is 
based on the analysis of a great mass of texts, and in the main he has made 
his point. He has shown clearly the difficulties in which modern historians 
have involved themselves through trying to make the word ‘ vassal ’ cover 
two groups of persons whose position in society was essentially distinct, 
and he is right in urging that it is desirable to adhere to the technical 
vocabulary of the time and to distinguish carefully between the large class 
of fideles and the narrower and more specialized class of vassi. But he is 
less convincing in his argument that vassus had altogether lost its original 
meaning of a servant, free or unfree, by the time of Charlemagne ; in 
literary writings and in charters, though not in the capitularies, it still 
had a wider meaning, as is shown by the texts cited on pages 42-3, where 
it is used of a comes palatii, a ministerialis, and an abbot. Two texts, 
however, which cause Mr. Odegaard great difficulty and involve him in 
most improbable hypotheses, are in fact capable of a very simple explana- 
tion. Vassus is twice used of children, once (according to the Vita Walae) 
by Louis the Pious in addressing his sons, and again (according to the 
Monk of St. Gall) by the six-year-old Louis the German in speaking of 
himself to his father. Although both sources are of dubious value as 
historical material, they at least testify to the fact that ninth-century 
writers saw nothing unusual in applying the word vassus to a child, and 
Mr. Odegaard is hard put to it to reconcile this with his interpretation of 
vassus as an ‘armed retainer’. The explanation is that the Gaulish word 
from which vassus was derived had probably two meanings, that of 
‘boy’ and that of ‘servant’. The cognate word gwds has this double 
meaning in classical Welsh literature ; and even to-day, while in literary 
usage gwds means a servant, in familiar speech a man will address a 
youngster as fy ngwas (my boy). ¥. © 





Professor J. Szekfii’s work is not, as its title, Etat et nation (Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1945), might seem to imply, a theoretical 
study on the relationship between state and nation, but rather a series of 
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historical essays on the practical application of such theories in Hungarian 
history. The book contains three long essays, which could perhaps more 
profitably have been combined into two. The second, entitled ‘ Essai d'une 
histoire des nationalités en Hongrie ’, covers the whole historical period 
from the entry of the Magyars into Hungary up to 1918, the earlier chapters 
being based largely on the conclusions of M. Deér regarding the political 
and sociological mentality of the nomad peoples and on the recent factual 
researches of Kniezsa and others on the actual ethnographic conditions in 
medieval Hungary. Most of this work has hitherto been little known in 
England and this short presentation of its results is highly welcome. In 
the chapters which cover the seventeenth and later centuries, Professor 
Szekfii relies rather on his own researches. The nineteenth century is 
dealt with more fully in the first essay—‘* Le Hongrois, langue d’état ’"— 
which displays, very characteristically, Professor Szekfii’s many and great 
virtues as a historian and his few weaknesses. The latter consist mainly 
in a tendency, resulting either from an overflattering assumption of know- 
ledge in his readers, or from a conviction of the overwhelming importance 
of the idea, to omit altogether a large part of the facts which others might 
deem the essential of the story. Thus, this account of ‘ Hungarian as the 
language of state in Hungary’ entirely fails to set down anywhere what 
were the actual laws and enactments which provoked the great struggle 
on this topic. There is also an undesirable disproportion in the space 
accorded to various aspects of the story. But there is probably no his- 
torian in Europe who could rival Professor Szekfii in his knowledge of 
the various spiritual forces concerned, who could appreciate so exactly and 
explain so fairly their impact alike on the Magyars and the non-Magyars 
of Hungary and who, as a result, could give so balanced a picture of their 
effect. He is fully justified in his unstated assumption that both the 
virtues and the faults of this chapter of Hungarian history can be fairly 
appreciated only in the light of close comparison with other countries, and 
he carries out that comparison with a learning and a sobriety which can 
command only admiration. C. A. M. 


An archivist of Strasbourg, M. Charles Wittmer, has produced a useful 
and handsome survey of an important collection in his Inventaire des sceaux 
des archives de la ville de Strasbourg de 1050 & 1300 (Univ. de Strasbourg : 
Publications de l'Institut des Etudes Alsaciennes, tome 2; Strasbourg : 
F. X. Le Roux, 1946), adorned with more than 300 half-tone plates of the 
impressions of seals. The city archives have no seal older than the 
thirteenth century, apart from an example of Pope Leo IX’s second leaden 
bulla. M. Wittmer describes 492 seals dating from 1217 to 1300. They 
include several papal bulls and the seals of all the thirteenth-century 
bishops of Strasbourg, including special seals of the bishops-elect in 1260, 
1263, 1299 (nos. 60, 155, 471). Along with seals of ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions and dignitaries and officials are the armorial seals of numerous lay 
nobles of the Upper Rhine, and some fine examples of seals of the emperor 
and king of the Romans. Other secular seals are comparatively few ; they 
include civic seals of Basel, Colmar, Frankfurt, Speyer, &c., and 27 examples 
of the seal of the burgesses of Strasbourg (a particularly fine impression 
(no. 25) is dated 1247). The ‘ sigillum parrochie de Mutziche (Mutzig) ’ of 
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1263 (no. 124) deserves mention, since parochial seals of this period must 
be rare: it is a round seal, 50 mm. in diameter, with a representation of 
St. Maurice, in armour on horseback, with a bird between the horse’s legs. 
One interesting feature of the Strasbourg collection is the comparative 
scarcity of counterseals ; if we may trust M. Wittmer’s inventory, there 
are only six, ranging in date from 1262 to 1285. In his introduction 
M. Wittmer deals with the types of seal and diplomatic questions connected 
with their use. He observes that the practice of applying the seal to the 
parchment is still found occasionally in the second half of the thirteenth 
century. The seals appear in general to be carefully described, though 
the photographs are often not clear enough to permit verification. The 
inscription on a fine seal of Richard of Cornwall (1262, no. 117) has eracta, 
where the editor reads GrRA., and the illustration at no. 428 presumably 
belongs to no. 430. The reader must be warned against the index, which 
is neither consistent nor convenient in its arrangement, and omits a few 


items. C. R. C. 


In editing The Stella Maris of John of Garland (Cambridge, Mass. : 
The Medieval Academy of America, 1946), Miss Evelyn Faye Wilson has 
done a great service to all medievalists whose work touches popular 
religion in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Not only have we a 
fine text of the Stella Maris, but the book has also been furnished with a 
detailed and learned study of some of the more important collections of 
Mary legends made in Northern France at this period, and the admirable 
notes supply references to the earlier forms of each legend. We realize 
the importance of the work when we read that ‘in all, more than two 
thousand separate legends originating in the middle ages have been 
counted, and there are other collections still to be studied. They come 
from Iceland and from Ethiopia, from Spain and Russia and the Middle 
East ; and they are written not only in Latin, but in the vernaculars ’. 
The Stella Maris was written in 1248 or 1249 at Paris. Its author was a 
schoolmaster who selected some of the monastic legends of the Virgin and 
worked them into the literary form of a panegyric in her praise. He anti- 
cipated the Cantigas de Santa Maria of Alfonso of Castille. His work 
seems to have been written for schools and the existence of glossed manu- 
scripts of it is evidence that it was so used. E. K. 


The chief interest of Durham Annals and Documents of the Thirteenth 
Century, edited by Dr. Frank Barlow for the Surtees Society (vol. 155), 
lies in the use of documents for legal and diplomatic purposes. The Annals, 
taken from the Cronica regum Anglie post Conquestum in the B. M. Cotton 
MS. Julius D. iv, display a preoccupation with the legal technicalities of 
elections and the rights of the Durham convent which suggests that the 
stimulus for their compilation may have been the intensification of the 
century-old struggle between prelate and convent following the election 
of Anthony Bek as bishop of Durham in 1283. They run from 1207 to 
1286 and start as a Durham chronicle containing spasmodic references to 
external events. Even in the earlier and shorter section, to 1272, most 
space is given to documented accounts of elections, the dispute with ex- 
prior Bertram and the convent’s resistance to papal exactions in 1255, 
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though, surprisingly, no account is given of le convenit with Bishop le Poor. 
The later section consists of four separate reports, consisting largely of 
documents, of the resignations and elections of priors and bishops. For 
two of these reports Dr. Barlow has collated independent versions from a roll 
among the muniments of the dean and chapter of Durham. The materials 
for a similar report on the dispute with Archbishop Wickwane, omitted 
from the Annals, exist in a partially digested form in the Cotton MS. and, 
like the Annals, were used for Greystanes’ chronicle. They show the 
report in its earlier form as a notarial process compiled during the pro- 
ceedings which it describes, such a document as is, for example, the Great 
Roll of Scotland setting out ad perpetuam rei memoriam the proceedings at 
Norham in 1291-2. The documents printed in the second part of this 
volume are chiefly drawn from the first priorate of Hugh de Derlington 
and concern most aspects of the priory’s administration. They are selected 
from three Durham formularies of the late thirteenth century described by 
Mr. Pantin in his paper on ‘ English Monastic Letter Books’ in Historical 
Essays in honour of James Tait, where they are considered as experiments 
leading up to the series of register books beginning in 1312. Dr. Barlow 
suggests rather less probably that they presuppose a register tentatively 
begun in Deilington’s first priorate. The unprinted parts of the formu- 
laries, which include some miscellaneous and unrelated matter, have been 
calendared. The editorial work has been well done under difficult circum- 
stances, but the printing of the volume falls short of the Society’s high 
standard. Something may be ascribed to the difficulties of the times, but 
we must deplore the haste that has apparently sent the volume to press 


without the editor’s final corrections and left such blemishes as incomplete 
or faulty references, minor textual errors and misplaced punctuation. 


H. C. J. 


The volume of Onze Poémes de Rutebeuf concernant la croisade (edited 
by Julia Bastin and E. Faral: Paris, Geuthner, 1946) is the first of a new 
series of Documents relatifs & Vhistoire des Croisades published by the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres. There is no indication as to 
further titles in the series. The text of Rutebeuf’s writings has already 
long been available in the editions of Jubinal (1839) and Kressner (1885). 
This present edition has, for three of the eleven poems published, consulted 
a new manuscript (Bruxelles, Bibl. Royale, 9411-26): otherwise there are 
few modifications in the text of this somewhat dreary propagandist. A 
glossary is provided, but it is the historical angle, not the linguistic, which 
is here studied, and there is in fact not even a reference to C. Dehm’s 
Studien zu Rutebeuf, where the interest of his writings is examined from 
the literary standpoint. As an authority for crusading history, only a 
small part of Rutebeuf’s compositions come in question, and these bear 
not on the crusades themselves, but on the organization of them in Europe 
in the last half of the reign of Louis IX. A very skilful and exhaustive 
introduction has linked each of these pieces to a particular set of circum- 
stances, and thereby given an illuminating picture of propaganda methods 
in western Europe. The texts themselves, however, remain conventional 
hack work, and their intrinsic interest is very mediocre. When so much 
of their importance depends on their setting, it is to be regretted that the 
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authors did not examine the provenance and history of the Brussels 
manuscript referred to above. There are indications that it was originally 
in English possession, though its illuminations are certainly Flemish, of 
the late thirteenth century. These include a charming dedication piece 
of Rutebeuf kneeling before the Virgin, a semi-satirical scene of a crusader 
disputing with a man who has renounced his vow, and the siege of Acre, 
highly stylized after a more archaic formula than the other illustrations. 
The volume forms as a whole a collection of thirteenth-century poems, 
and other authors besides Rutebeuf are represented. It is described in 
detail in Gaspar and Lyna: Principaux manuscrits @ peintures de la 


Bibliothéque royale de Belgique, No. 87. T. 8S. R. B. 


Dr. E. J. Arnould’s treatise, ‘ Le Manuel des Péchés’, étude de littérature 
religieuse Anglo-normande (Paris: E. Droz, 1940) is a satisfying piece of 
work. As an introduction to a new and badly needed edition, which Mr. 
Arnould hopes to publish in due course, it could not be better. It is more 
than this. Historical scholars, whether they are or are not particularly 
interested in the Manuel and cognate literature, will find in it the best 
available guide to a very significant subject, the theme of much erudition 
not yet generally studied. The author of the Manuel is not known. He 
wrote, probably between 1260 and 1270, in England. William of Wad- 
dington, to whom the work is sometimes ascribed, may have revised and 
made additions to parts of it, but was not its author. The Manuel itself 
has been overshadowed -by its first English translation, the well-known 
Handlyng Synne of Robert Mannyng of’ Bourne (1303), and was edited by 
F. J. Furnival for the Roxburgh Club in 1862 (and again for the Early 
English Text Society in 1901-3) for purposes of comparison with Robert’s 
version. Mr. Arnould has at last given it its proper place in Anglo-Norman 
literature as the earliest extant work of its kind (a guide for the layman to 
the religious discipline required of the Christian) in the light of canon law, 
the decrees of councils, both general and provincial, episcopal constitutions, 
the obligations of the penitent when he makes his confession, and, in short, 
the material available in pastoral and penitential literature from the days 
of Gregory the Great to the days of William Perrault, whose vast Swmma 
Aurea de virtutibus et viciis is the author’s main source. The Manuel was 
admirably adapted to the needs of a new age, and, like the popular 
sermons of the thirteenth-century preacher, is intimate and practical. Its 
verse is not more mediocre than other Anglo-Norman verse, and is much 
more to the point. Mr. Arnould’s book will, I hope, be widely studied 
and become one of the historical scholar’s books of frequent reference. 
Two chapters are of general interest, the first, on the place of the Manuel 
in religious literature, and the third, on the exempla contained in it. They 
will save the student much labour, for they are the best short accounts 
that I know of the new disciplinary movement and of the existing literature 
on the stories told by preachers to drive their teaching home. Here, as in 
other parts of his book, Mr. Arnould has made, with clarity and learning, 
a valuable, if incidental, contribution to social history, especially in 
England. He makes few slips; indeed, when one considers the range of 
his studies, it is remarkable that he has not made more. He seems to 
confuse the various kinds of swmmae (p. 28, footnote), and to think that 
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Gratian taught in the schools of Bologna (p..42); but here he is on the 
fringe of his learning. Generally his grasp and bibliographical knowledge 
seem to be impeccable. He prepared his book before the end of 1939, and 
therefore was not able to use C. R. Cheney’s English Synodalia (1941) or 
S. Harrison Thomson’s The Writings of Robert Grosseteste (1940). F. M. P. 


In The Medieval Idea of Law as represented by Lucas de Penna (London : 
Methuen, 1946) Dr. Walter Ullmann has made a thorough and enlightening 
study of the views of a much-neglected, fourteenth-century Neapolitan 
post-glossator, drawn from his Commentaria on the last three books of the 
Code of Justinian, which, well known in the sixteenth century, have 
attracted little attention since. He shows that in his theories of law and 
punishment Lucas de Penna was well in advance of his time. He was no 
narrow civil lawyer, but well read in the canon law, scholasticism, the 
Latin Aristotle, St. Augustine, &c., and some of the classics, and was much 
influenced by John of Salisbury’s Policraticus, which then went in Italy 
without its author’s name. A zeal for fairness and good government runs 
through the work of the deeply religious Lucas. Reasonableness and the 
common good should be the test of valid and approvable interpretations 
of law. He considered justice as founded on equity and to be adminis- 
tered with equity always in view. Punishment should aim at the reform 
of the criminal. He denounces torture as a means of securing evidence, 
and only admits it to compel restitution after guilt has been proved. 
His ‘ political theory ’ foreshadows with surprising clearness for his date 
(c. 1360) the absolute monarchy of Bodin (who had studied him). Although 
he holds strongly that enacted law should not contradict the law of nature, 
which is the will of God discoverable by reason, he lays down that it should 
proceed from the decrees of the monarch, a divinely-ordained ruler, and not 
from the people, whose capacity to legislate he denies. Custom-law 
requires the monarch’s sanction. Canon law, supreme in its sphere, is 
limited strictly to that. The monarch is properly a trustee for his people’s 
welfare, but he is responsible to God alone (although Lucas, following 
Policraticus, approves tyrannicide). Perhaps Dr. Ullmann might have 
emphasized more than he does (p. 72) the influence on Lucas of the attitude 
of the Sicilian kings, so affected by Justinian’s Code, towards their legis- 
lative power. Already Roger II had claimed the auctoritas iuris et legum 
—it was sacrilege to dispute his decisipns—and Frederick II took the same 
tone. Bartolus and his like lived in the communes of the north. To 
conclude, Dr. Ullmann has shown his remarkable learning in and insight 
into the works of the medieval civilians. His method, too, of giving their 
actual words in text and notes is most satisfactory. Professor Hazeltine 
contributes a helpful introduction. GC, We. @ 


Many of the numerous works that have been written on the history 
of the Scheldt have darkened rather than illuminated a most complicated 
subject. Certainly, the outburst of writing resulting from the controversy 
between the Netherlands and Belgium after the first World War is now 
interesting only in so far as it illustrates that controversy. It is a happy 
sign of the rapprochement between the two countries that was brought 
about by the second World War that the Dutch government has paid for 
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the publication of Mr. 8. T. Bindoff’s The Scheldt Question to 1839 (London : 
Allen and Unwin, 1945) although ‘ Mr. Bindoff advances several theses 
that are not consonant with the official view taken by the Dutch when 
the Scheldt was a live issue’. Nothing could less resemble political pro- 
paganda than Mr. Bindoff’s sober and scholarly exposition of his theme. 
Thanks to him it is now possible to understand the precise nature of the 
Scheldt question in all its developments before 1839. A sequel is plainly 
needed, and Mr. Bindoff is the man to write it. What Mr. Bindoff says 
about the ‘ closure’ of the Scheldt will be new and astonishing to most of 
his readers. The version current in most books is shown to be grossly 
erroneous. But Mr. Bindoff’s account of the state of affairs during the 
“closure ’ period explains why Antwerp was able to survive, though robbed 
of much of its former prosperity. His explanation of the 1839 settlement 
and of the events leading up to it will appear less novel, though it is equally 
valuable. No better illustration of Palmerston’s talents as a negotiator 
could be found than this description of the contribution he made to that 
settlement. It is an admirable corrective to the view that Palmerston 
was nothing more than a Jingo. It should be added that Mr. Bindoff’s 
book occasionally suffers from a certain lack of clarity. He does not always 
make things as easy for his readers as he might. Some of them will deplore 
the absence of translation of his quotations from medieval Dutch and 
French texts, and will regret that he has not given a fuller explanation of 
the expression ‘a man living and dying’ (p. 44). But these are minor 
matters. If this book is not always easy to read, it is always worth reading. 
=. A; F. 


There are in the Public Library of Armagh eight registers of the arch- 
diocese, most of which have been calendared. But the events they chronicle 
give a very imperfect view of the administration of the various primates. 
In the recent publication of The Medieval Province of Armagh, 1470-1545, 
by the Rev. Aubrey Gwynn, 8.J. (Dundalk: W. Tempest, Dundalgan 
Press, 1946) the writer sets out to amplify the registers known (incorrectly) 
as Octavian’s register, Cromer’s register and Dowdall’s register, by the 
addition of such information as can be gathered from other sources such 
as annals, papal registers, annates, state papers, &c., so’as to present a 
picture of the primates and their administration during this period, thus 
adding considerably.to our knowledge of their actions. The period 
covered by this volume extends from the last years of primate Bole to the 
visitation of primate Dowdall after his return under Queen Mary. It was 
a time of much confusion in the Irish ecclesiastical world. In the first 
place, racial differences -split the province into two sections, the one, 
comprising the northern portion, being called ‘ inter Hibernicos,’ which was 
influenced by the families of the native Irish chieftains in the ecclesiastical 
appointments, while the southern portion, nearer Dublin, was called 
‘inter Anglos’, where a strong English influence was dominant. As, 
at this time, the primates of Armagh were mostly English or Italian, 
they found the southern portion a more congenial place of residence, and 
very rarely ventured into the northern area, leaving the administration 
of that portion of the archdiocese to the dean and chapter of Armagh. 
Another difficulty which confronted the primates was that, in several 
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cases, there were two claimants to a bishopric, such as happened in Raphoe 
and Kilmore, while the absence of bishops of Irish sees acting as suffragans 
in England was notorious. Even the primates themselves were frequent 
absentees. The inadequacy of the financial revenue of some dioceses to 
support the administration was the reason, in some cases, for the absence 
of the bishops and the consequent confusion and want of discipline. A 
remarkable factor in the administration of that part of the province ‘ inter 
Hibernicos’’ was the influence of Irish chieftains, O’Neills, O’Donnells, 
and other septs, in the appointments to benefices, whilst the occasional 
conflicts between rival chieftains added to the difficulties of the situation. 
To the several causes mentioned above which contributed to the dis- 
organization of the province, another, a more serious one, was added by 
the claim of Henry VIII to the supremacy of the English and Irish Churches. 
The writer devotes part iv of his work to this period, which he calls ‘ The 
Years of Confusion (1535-47) ’, as they concerned the province of Armagh, 
a time when primate Cromer was an old and sick man. Here we have the 
unedifying spectacle of the double provision of bishops by the king and 
the pope, and an account of the resistance in the north. Fr. Gwynn has 
elucidated with much care the history of the various bishoprics included in 
the province. On the whole, he has been remarkably successful in reducing 
the chaos to some sort of order, but in some cases even he has been baflled, 
though, when unable to come to a definite conclusion, he has always sug- 
gestions to make which are worthy of consideration. H. W. 


It has always been the belief of many continental historians that the 
brief sojourn of Martin Bucer in England must have had greater effects 
on the development and shape of the Church of England in Edwardian 
and Elizabethan days than its native historians have been inclined to 
allow. During the present century interest in the subject has been re- 
awakened, and studies have appeared, bearing on some aspect of the work 
of this distinguished guest from Strasbourg, who spent the last two years of 
his life in England as an honoured guest and venerated teacher and con- 
sultant. In his Martin Bucer and the English Reformation (Oxford : 
Blackwell, 1946) Dr. Constantin Hopf has provided a survey of the whole 
field which supersedes all these tentative efforts. There is no aspect of 
that influence left unexplored. And though Dr. Hopf at times expresses 
disappointment at the meagreness of his contributions to historical 
knowledge ; although he has had the disheartening experiences of being 
anticipated in the publication of one of his main discoveries and of finding 
at the last moment that two manuscript letters of John & Lasco which he 
had thought to present for the first time were already in print; he has 
given a most diligent, painstaking, and scholarly assembly and review of 
the whole relevant material. It has to be acknowledged, however, that 
there are grave defects in presentation. There is hardly a paragraph in 
idiomatic English throughout. And not a few sentences have to be read 
two or three times, and even then, some part has to be put back into 
German, before the meaning is plain. There is one other defect which 
precludes this study, while indispensable to all future workers, from 
being the final word on the subject. Dr. Hopf quotes approvingly that 
Strasbourg held ‘ both geographically and theologically a mjddle position 
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between Wittenberg and Zurich’. But the Swiss end of the line is evi- 
dently not so well known to him as the Saxon. He has a very sound 
knowledge of the Lutheran Reformation and its documents, but shows 
much less familiarity with the Zwinglian and the Calvinistic. And Martin 
Bucer will not be fully understood until his equally close affinities with 
these are taken into account. There is a very fine bibliography, but there 
are lacunae. H. E. Jacobs, The Lutheran Movement in England; W. 
Bellardi, Die Geschichte der ‘ Christlichen Gemeinschaft’ in Strassburg 
(1546-1550) ; and the second volume of E. Doumergue’s Jean Calvin 
ought to have been included. H. W. 


Among the many treasures of the Pierpont Morgan Library in New 
York is a manuscript (A225A, olim 242) relating to the early years of the 
Council of Trent (13 December 1545-3 March 1547) in the autograph of 
‘ Angelus Massarellus, sacri concilii secretarius et Prothonotarius Aposto- 
licus ’, with other documents. Of this the beautiful photographic repro- 
duction of its twenty-six leaves with a critical edition, including a really 
careful transcript, now issued under the auspices of the Catholic University 
of America (Decreta Septem Priorum Sessionum Concilii Tridentini. 
Edidit . . SrepHanus Kutrner. Vashingtonae, MCMXLV) will serve 
not only as a welcome memorial of the quatercentenary of the opening of 
the Council but also as a bibliographical conspectus which deserves and 
certainly repays a good deal of study. In the preface by Sac. Hieronymus 
D. Hannan and the Prolegomena by the editor we are given (in a Latin 
guise which is at times rather startlingly modern) a survey of the events 
leading up to the Council, and of the difficulties which surrounded its 
course, with an account of the transmission of the record of its proceedings 
which is found to lead into many curious by-ways. The preface combines 
with a tendency to anti-Lutheran invective a recognition of some of the 
causes which made a counter-Reformation expedient. It also supplies 
a succinct account of the career of Massarellus, secretary of a great Council 
before he had even received the first tonsure but destined before the close 
of its sessions for elevation to the episcopal office without ceasing to be 
secretary. The Prolegomena present an enjoyable series of studies of 
manuscripts, some of which have a history equally distinguished and per- 
plexing, and of editions making claims for themselves and for those re- 
sponsible for them which are found on investigation to deserve at best a 
cautiously controlled acceptance and at worst a frank repudiation. Such 
criticisms are salutary warnings to the student to keep his eyes open and 
his attention fixed, but at times the reputation of those to whom they are 
applied might seem to call for fuller statement of the evidence behind 
the strictures. ‘Quod tamen in tali viro et contra eiusdem verba expressa 
non crediderim’ might perhaps have been remembered in regard to 
Harduin as well as Massarellus of whom it is said, though both seem now 
and again to have nodded, and Theiner fares still worse. But all readers 
will find interest in the exemplification of the outlook and worldly am- 
bitions of Antonius Filholus, archbishop of Aix-en-Provence, while still 
perhaps wondering if all the facts have really been ascertained as to the 
relation of the Morgan MS. and its companion MS. Paris Lat. 1524. On 
the far more important question of the ‘famosa lacuna’ in the Paris 
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edition of 1546 and others of the ‘ privilegium beatae Mariae’ in the 
Canon on Original Sin much might be added to what is said without im- 
pugning good faith. For his critical apparatus the editor has had the 
advantage of verification or correction of doubts even as to readings in the 
edition of the Societas Goerresiana furnished with characteristic generosity 
by Cardinal Mercati to whose kindness so many students have been in- 


debted. C. JE. 


In Richard Hakluyt and his Successors (ed. Edward Lynam, London : 
Quaritch, for the Society, 1946) the Hakluyt Society has taken a respite 
from the publication of voyages and travels to commemorate, with a 
collection of essays, the centenary of its foundation. The volume is the 
226th to be published by, or under the auspices of, the Society, and this 
great mass of material, the bulk of it carefully edited, has been of out- 
standing value to the historian and to the geographer. Originally limited 
to the publication of voyages and travels prior to 1700, or thereabouts, 
the Society has long freed itself from any chronological restrictions, and 
has recently penetrated into the nineteenth century, but the greatest part 
of its work has dealt with the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—the field 
which Hakluyt himself first tilled. The Society’s range has been, topo- 
graphically, even wider than that of the Principal navigations, while 
translations from all the main European languages have been included in 
its publications. It is very appropriate that this collection of essays 
should not only record the history of the Hakluyt Society, but should 
make up a succinct history of the publication of collections of voyages and 
travels in England from the sixteenth century to the present day. Dr. 
J. A. Williamson opens the collection with a substantial essay on Richard 
Hakluyt. Though he modestly affirms his reliance on the work of Pro- 
fessors G. B. Parks and E. G. R. Taylor, Dr. Williamson’s own unrivalled 
knowledge of the period informs this essay throughout and makes it the 
most useful brief exposition there is of Hakluyt’s place in the Elizabethan 
overseas movement. Sir William Foster contributes a charming and 
valvable essay on Samuel Purchas. Both essays might have been regarded 
as essential to such a volume : the third is rather more unexpected—a long 
study, by Mr. G. R. Crone and Mr. R. A. Skelton, of ‘ English collections 
of voyages and travels, 1625-1846’, which provides in sufficient detail a 
piece of analysis which has long been needed, and which does it with 
historical understanding as well as bibliographical skill. Sir William Foster 
follows with a short history of the Society in the last bundred years, illus- 
trated by several portraits. Long association in the running of the Society 
—over fifty years—has given Sir William a unique knowledge of its inner 
workings, and he tells its story lightly and surely and with an impeccable 
balance of appreciation and criticism. Dr. Lynam, now President, concludes 
with a discussion of the present and future prospects of the Society. New 
members are needed to pay for current publications ; a wider range and a 
more systematic cover for areas and periods are envisaged. The volume 
concludes with lists of publications and current members. It maintains 
the standard of scholarship for which the Society has a deservedly high 
reputation. Dr. Lynam’s pen has slipped once when, on page 187, he says 
that no chairs of history had been founded in our universities by 1846. 
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Simon Archer was aptly described by Thomas Fuller as ‘a lover of 
Antiquity and of the lovers thereof ’, and Mr. P. Styles, by studying his life 
and work (Sir Simon Archer, Dugdale Society Occasional Papers No. 6), 
has been enabled happily to enter into the atmosphere of seventeenth- 
century antiquarian scholarship. His essay paints an engaging portrait 
of an attractive personality against the background of contemporary 
erudition. Archer himself has hitherto been best known from his connexion 
with Dugdale as revealed in Hamper’s biography, but Mr. Styles, by utiliz- 
ing a considerable mass of manuscript material, particularly at Hewell 
Grange and in the Bodleian iibrary, has succeeded in presenting him to 
the reader in his own right, and as an example of that scholarly activity 
which characterized so many of the landed gentry of his time. A com- 
bination of family pride and business acumen turned many of these men 
into antiquaries, and the study of local history was for them straitly related 
to ordinary life and business, to the administration of local affairs, and to 
the management and preservation of their estates. Archer is as interesting 
for his associates as for his own research, and Mr. Styles gives a detailed 
account of his scholarly connexions. His own contributions to learning 
were, however, by no means negligible, and his share in the production 
of Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire deserves the careful consideration 
it here receives. There seems little doubt that early in his life Archer 
formed the plan of writing an account of Warwickshire and made collec- 
tions for that purpose. But this plan was subsequently abandoned, and 
his collaboration with Dugdale, which began about 1630, represented a 
fresh start on new methods. ‘So far as we know ’, concludes Mr. Styles, 
‘the Antiquities of Warwickshire is wholly Dugdale’s and there is no 
evidence that Archer wrote a word of it. Yet the character of the book 
would have been different, and its value appreciably less, but for him’. 


D. C. D. 


There are in New York to-day perhaps as many Jews as there ever 
were in Palestine in its most glorious period, ten times as many as there 
ever were in Spain, and a thousand times as many as in the largest medieval 
community. Hence the details of its structure and organisation in its 
formative years have something more than parochial interest. It is to 
this subject that The Rise of the Jewish Community of New York, 1654- 
1860, by Hyman, B. Grinstein (Jewish Publication Society of America, 
Philadelphia, 1945) is devoted. Every aspect of Jewish communal life 
is dealt with, sometimes in minute detail, and to a great extent on the 
basis of ephemeral or unpublished records: synagogal organization, 
philanthropy, social life, education, religious practice, funeral customs, 
the meat supply, religious dissent, foreign intercourse, agricultural ex- 
periments, and so on. Though the story is carried back to the earliest 
stage of the history of the Jewish settlement in New York, grouped about 
the Spanish and Portuguese Congregation which was the only one in the 
city down to the nineteenth century, the greater part of the work naturally 
deals with the heterogeneous period of frenzied expansion between 1820 
and 1860. Occasionally, the author may seem to apply himself to un- 
necessary trivialities, or to adduce an intimidating panoply of documenta- 
tion to demonstrate what is self-evident. But the time may come when 
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even such points will be seized upon with avidity by social historians of 
the American scene. The tussle between the ‘ English’ and ‘ German ’ 
elements for mastery in the community in the early part of the nineteenth 
century colours a great part of the story. But perhaps the most remark- 
able feature is the astonishingly rapid progress of Americanisation, possibly 
more obvious to the outside observer than to the author himself. C. R. 


The late Professor C. M. Andrews and Mrs. Andrews have reprinted 
and edited for the Yale Historical Publications, Jonathan Dickinson’s 
Journal, or God’s Protecting Providence (Cumberlege : for Yale University 
Press, 1945). This is a celebrated narrative of shipwreck and travel 
among the Florida Indians in 1696. It was frequently republished in the 
first half of the eighteenth century as evidence of divine ‘ providences ’, 
an idea common among all kinds of Puritans in the seventeenth century 
and, perhaps, longer retained by Quakers than by any other sect. The 
edition includes full biographical and bibliographical appendixes, and 
others giving accounts of the Florida Indians, the Friends’ meeting-houses 
in London, and their relations with the principal Quaker publishing houses. 
This versatile and graceful scholarship, with its burden of various learning 
easily carried, inspires above all a feeling of regret, for this is, presumably, 
the last work to bear the name of one of the greatest of modern American 
historians. R. P. 


Professor Ella Lonn has compiled a useful manual of information on 
The Colonial Agents of the Southern Colonies (London : Oxford University 
Press, for University of North Carolina Press, 1945). In it can be found 
details of the selection, appointment, payment, duties, correspondence and 
connexions of individual agents whose activities are interesting and im- 
portant in the relations between England and the southern colonies on the 
American mainland. Such comprehensive information is always difficult 
to arrange ; and the author has found no simple plan. Emphasizing 
the distinction between the ‘ genesis’ of the agent and his ‘ regular’ or 
“special ’ status, she begins by calling the roll of the colonies three times, 
—a tiresome procedure which disregards the difference between the periods 
when Virginia and Georgia were founded. The arrangement of the re- 
maining chapters by topics has more justification ; but it divides the career 
of any one agent into small pieces, and depends on the index, which is not 
complete, to join the pieces together. The style, though laborious to the 
extent of reproducing in type the long ‘s’, is confused and sometimes 
inaccurate, as in the conclusion of the second chapter, or in the statement 
that ‘regularly each year Fury was re-elected for eighteen years’. Pro- 
fessor Lonn has explored the mass of manuscripts and publications in the 
United States, but is not well equipped with that published elsewhere. 
Her bibliographical reference to the Calendars of State Papers extends only 
to 1701, thus omitting the volumes for the next thirty years, printed since 
1911. There ‘is little evidence of the relevant books and articles which 
have appeared in Great Britain during the last twenty years. The work 
of Professor Namier, including the two articles on Charles Garth, published 
in 1939, is entirely ignored. Garth is a central figure in the history of 
the southern agency; and a close study of these articles would have 
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strengthened the present work where it is weakest : namely, in the English 
setting of the agent’s task. It is a strange comedy of omissions that 
Professor Namier should have published his articles, written long before, 
without reference to the printing of a volume of Garth correspondence 
by the South Carolina Historical and Genealogicél Magazine ; and that 
Professor Lonn, who uses this correspondence extensively, should now 
discuss Garth’s position and activities at length, in apparent ignorance of 
Professor Namier’s penetrating analysis and some of the sources upon which 
it was based. The historian can, of course, use the two together, crossing 
in turn from one angle of vision to the other, and reconciling as best he 
may such discrepancies as that between Professor Lonn’s classification of 
Barlow Trecothick as a London merchant and Professor Namier’s descrip- 
tion of him asan American. Both are ina sense correct ; but it is dangerous 
to build ai argument on either alone. For the American part of her subject 
Professor Lonn is authoritative and full. She is scrupulously impartial 
in the assessment of evidence ; and, in spite of the shortcomings noted 
above, she has contributed, by her industry, to the study of the first 
British empire. G. H. G. 


Social and economic distress in eighteenth-century France arising from 
natural disasters, from the increasing pressure of population on the means 
of subsistence, from the effects of recurrent wars or from the inadequacy 
of private charity gave rise, as is well known, to an increasing measure of 
state interference and of direct or indirect governmental assistance. To 
determine the extent to which such governmental aid was in fact given 
both before and during the French Revolution is the problem posed by 
Professor Shelby T. McCloy in his Government Assistance in Eighteenth 
Century France (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1946). This is a 
learned and, in some respects, valuable contribution to the study of French 
administrative methods during the period. It may fairly claim to be the 
most comprehensive treatment so far available of the way in which economic 
distress in its various manifestations was mitigated rather than overcome 
under the Ancien Régime. The picture which emerges from Professor 
McCloy’s researches is that the problems of relief at this period were 
becoming too onerous financially to be dealt with adequately either 
by private charity or by the resources at the disposal of municipal 
authorities, and that the pressure of circumstances obliged French govern- 
ments to assume a greater proportionate share of the responsibility. 
Government control of the corn trade in the eighteenth century was only 
one sphere of the state’s activity in the economic field, and Professor 
McCloy shows that governmental assistance was also intermittently 
invoked and provided for the victims of flood, fire, famine, insect 
scourges, drought, and landslides. Important contributions were also 
made by the state to the cost of maintenance of medical and educational 
institutions and charitable workshops, which had previously relied mainly 
on clerical, private, or municipal support. Governmental aid took the 
form of tax remissions, direct subsidies, grants in kind, pensions to indi- 
viduals or increases of public services. Professor McCloy has found it 
impossible to determine statistically the amount of such assistance, even 
when it took the form of direct grants-in-aid, and he is wise to admit that 
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no account of mere legislative activity at this period can convey an ac- 
curate impression of the actual extent of relief afforded. The structure 
of relief work was complicated to a degree, and Professor McCloy’s con- 
clusion is that down to the time of the Revolution existing policy ensured 
that the burdens of assistance were transferred from local to provincial 
authorities and ultimately to the central government only under the 
pressure of dire necessity. The book is not without its faults, and these 
seem to derive from the rather mechanical division of its subject-matter. 
The work consists of a series of separate analytical studies of the various 
forms of relief, and each chapter is broken at the year 1789. It may even 
be thought that it was a mistake to extend the survey into the revolu- 
tionary period, for the treatment at that point tends to become rather 
perfunctory. In general, the book may be said to exemplify the vices 
rather than the virtues of the card-index method of research. It is pains- 
taking and well documented, but is lacking in what may be called inte- 
grated analysis. It contains an excellent bibliography. A. G. 


In the years 1744-5 the Massachusetts government was mainly occupied 
in conducting the defence of the province against the French and their 
Indian allies, in helping to relieve Annapolis Royal, and above all in pre- 
paring the expedition against Louisburg. These subjects take up most 
of vol. xxi of the Journal of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts 
(Boston: Massachusetts Historical Society, 1946). Many of Governor 
Shirley’s messages and the House’s replies deal with them in detail. As 
Mr. Allyn B. Forbes points out in his introduction, some attempt was 
made to keep dark the early preparations for the expedition, by suppressing 
some messages and resolutions from the journals, which were currently 
printed in Boston ; but by modern standards, the provision for ‘ security ’ 
was utterly inadequate, and it also compares unfavourably with the per- 
formance of the non-parliamentary French government in 1740. The 
journals of this emergency period show both Governor Shirley and the 
legislature at their best, and the House of Representatives really tried, 
according to its lights, to sink the jealousies and ambitions of a colonial 
legislature for the sake of a popular military enterprise. It was not, 
however, a perfect best: the governor could not always get the House to 
postpone its multifarious interventions in judicial and other private 
business to the public service, and once had to hurry up an appropriation 
measure by hinting that he could not grant a recess till it was passed. 
His experience, especially in the autumn of 1744, shows that even an able 
governor, faced by no organized hostility in the House, could only get 
the necessary defence of the colony provided for by straining against the 
wind and tide of financial parsimony and dislike of continuous military 
service, R. P. 


Sir Walter Scott, who ‘delighted, perhaps above all other books, in 
such as approximate to the character of good family histories’, would 
have extended his congratulations, perhaps in a dignified review, to Mr. 
Aleyn Lyell Reade if the Johnsonian Gleanings had appeared in his day. 
Part I of the Gleanings was published by Mr. Reade, after several years 
devoted to research into Samuel Johnson’s antecedents, in 1909, and 
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thereafter there appeared, with a regularity only interrupted by world 
wars, a further nine parts until now, when he has been able to publish 
Part X (Johnson’s Early Life: the Final Narrative. London: privately 
printed by Perey Lund Humphries). He promises in his preface to con- 
tinue to send out Gleanings, and thus augment a work which is already 
a monument of scholarly devotion. The Gleanings are essentially the 
family histories of the Johnsons, the Fords, and those about them. Mr. 
Reade’s approach to his subject is primarily genealogical, and it is by the 
careful investigation of family papers that he has been able to contribute 
so much to our knowledge of the minuter history of Johnson’s life. Nothing 
has been too small to escape his attention, and from a large number of 
details he has built up a considerable body of knowledge. In Part X he 
digests and correlates in a continuous narrative what he has brought 
together casually in previous parts, and the result will put any future 
Johnsonian scholar under a great obligation to him. A glance through 
the footnotes to Dr. L. F. Powell’s fine re-edition of Birkbeck Hill’s Boswell 
shows how much the Gleanings have indirectly contributed to that work. 
Mr. Reade begins with Samuel’s shadowy grandfather William Johnson, 
following him from the village of Cubley down the side-streets of Lichfield, 
and then comes to William’s widow, Catherine, who was so reduced in 
1672 that she got one of the ‘ women’s waistcoats ’ under Smith’s Charity. 
We are led in the same leisurely fashion through the story of the hero’s 
life down to 1740, when London finally claimed him. Mr. Reade is able 
on the way to make many plausible suggestions. His researches, for 
example, show that in February 1728, Mrs. Harriotts left her cousin, 


Mrs. Johnson, £40, as well as bed-linen, and this bequest, rather than any 
subscription raised among the local gentry, was used, Mr. Reade believes, 
to send Johnson up to Pembroke College. This is only one of the many 
discoveries Mr. Reade has made, and it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the labour and care that have gone into this compressed story, which will 
delight both the confirmed Johnsonian and the reader of good family 
histories. W. D. B. G. 


The latest biography of Conrad Weiser, Friend of Colonist and Mohawk, 
by Paul A. W. Wallace (London: Cumberlege, for University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1945), is a sober and scholarly volume of 650 pages, based 
on the masses of material now available, especially in Pennsylvania. It 
belongs with several other biographies already published by the same press 
to honour the noted figures of the eighteenth century in local history. Long 
extracts from Weiser’s journals and correspondence are incorporated in the 
text, suggesting the old-fashioned ‘ life and letters ’ rather than the smart 
biography of a less heroic age. As such there will probably be no need to 
do it again; though the massive quality of the book may deter the less 
stout-hearted among those who have a taste for the Indian borderlands of 
English colonization in America. The author claims a great deal for Weiser 
as a man of infinite variety. There is indeed much of interest in his con- 
tributions to Lutheranism and local government in Pennsylvania. Never- 
theless his life’s work is best indicated by the Seneca chief who, at a con- 
ference with the white men, said of Weiser that ‘ since his death we cannot 
so well understand one another ’, G. H. G. 
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M. G. Debien has already built up, by a series of two short studies 
and three editions of various family papers, a picture of the economic 
life of the French colony of Saint Domingue. He now adds two more 
small volumes of the same kind, which throw additional light, of a very 
welcome kind, on the same subject. In Comptes, Profits, Esclaves et 
Travaux de deux Sucreries de Saint Domingue (1774-1798) (Port-au-Prince : 
Valcin, 1945) he tries to establish directly the balance-sheet of two average 
sugar plantations. Unfortunately, for reasons which M. Debien himself 
_expounds admirably, the standards of colonial book-keeping were so low 
and so variable that two or three basic documents for each plantation 
hardly suffice for this purpose. On the other hand, the pages in which 
M. Debien describes the plantation routine as reflected in the accounts 
are a model of economic history writing, and show how much can be 
extracted from account-books. The most important lesson of this study 
(one which, indeed, was not new, but was worth repetition) is the difference 
between a plantation run by an attorney and overseers for an absentee 
and one which was run by a resident owner. In a second study, A Saint 
Domingue avec deux jeunes économes de plantation, 1774-1788 (Port-au- 
Prince: Valcin, 1945) M. Debien introduces us to one of the less brilliant 
sides of plantation society—the struggle of a very small, badly-managed 
estate to make a profit and the ambitions and miseries of the book-keepers 
and other white technicians on the plantation. The documents here 
printed show how precarious was their life, how frequently their efforts 
to rise in the world were interrupted by disagreements with their em- 
ployers, how much favouritism and even money were required to get a 
job at all, how keenly white employees felt the insolence and inconsiderate- 
ness of the planter aristocracy. After eight or ten years of hard work 
and misfortunes, many a book-keeper covld have said, like Regnaud 
de Beaumont, ‘ Time passes, youth fades, and one is no further on ; how- 
ever, one must not lose courage’; and it is no wonder that the mirage of 
& prosperous rentier existence in the mother-country obsessed them as it 
obsessed Besselitre. Few of them lived to enjoy it. R. P. 


The sixty-seventh volume of the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society for 1941-4 (Boston: published by the Society, 1945), 
contains, like its predecessors, miscellaneous contributions not all of purely 
Massachusetts, or even American, interest. Of these the half-dozen most 
important are the following :—George Parker Winship contributes a study 
of Samuel Sewall’s career as agent on the spot for the New England Com- 
pany, and a valuable index showing the persons to whom disbursements 
were made. These were nearly all Europeans, many of them traders, 
showing that the company relied upon the small country stores almost as 
much as on the ministers for direct contact with the Indians—a practice 
which must have been open to some abuse. Bernhard Knollenberg prints 
the letters which passed between John Adams and Horatio Gates ; of 
these two, including, perhaps, the most important, were known already. 
Professor 8. F. Bemis discusses the possibility that John Quincy Adams, 
from his diplomatic post in Holland, influenced the composition of Washing- 
ton’s farewell address ; the argument seems somewhat strained, for the 
resemblances between the thoughts of the two men do not go very deep. 
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Professor Allan Nevins, using the diary of George Templeton Strong, 
gives an interesting account of the efforts of the Sanitary Commission, a 
voluntary body, to compel the war department of the Federal Government 
to organize proper medical services in the American civil war. Roscoe 
Pound’s description of the red tape of the war department’s bureaux in 
the same war, and Stewart Mitchell’s study of Charles Julius Guiteau, 
the murderer of Garfield, make entertaining reading. But undoubtedly 
the most important, as well as the longest, item in the volume is the corres- 
pondence of Sullivan Dorr, a young American factor in Canton from 1799 
to 1803, printed in about 180 pages, without annotation, by Howard 
Corning. These letters throw much light not only on trading conditions 
at Canton, but also on the fur trading business on the north-west coast of 
America, and the sealing on the Juan Fernandez Islands. Too much 
reliance should not be placed on the generalizations of this confident and 
likeable young Yankee: he was only twenty-one, and started giving 
general advice to his correspondents before he had been many months on 
the spot ; moreover, he was a long way from some of the scenes of action, 
and himself saw occasion, before he went home with a fortune at the age of 
twenty-four, to change bis mind about many things. The immense 
distances and the delays and infrequency of communication did not, in 
any case, allow merchants to pay very much attention to each other’s 
opinions, and produced frequent misunderstandings. They also made 
it impossible to be sure whether a correspondent or factor would be alive 
or present when a ship arrived in port. This, no doubt, was the chief 
reason why Sullivan Dorr’s experience as a factor was disappointing : 
nobody but his own family would consign a ship formally to him, and such 
consignments as he got were from the ship’s captains and supercargoes 
(generally the same persons, it would seem) who found themselves bewil- 
dered in the maze of etiquette and corruption at Canton, and were glad 
to avail themselves of his local knowledge. Taken with a grain of salt, 
Sullivan Dorr’s opinions on commercial conditions all over the world are 
most interesting ; and his information illustrates the restless ubiquity of 
Yankee shipping and enterprise in the decades after American commerce 
was liberated from all restriction. One small point is of British interest : 
surely, when Dorr was advising his father not to allow any foreign sailors on 
board his ships, for fear they should incite the rest of the crew to insubor- 
dination (several attempts at mutiny had actually been made), he must 
have referred to one of the culprits as one of the mutineers at the Nore, 
not the ‘ More ’ ? R. P. 





More than twenty years ago Albert Mathiez contributed to the well- 
known Collection Armand Colin an admirable short history of the French 
Revolution. The first volume (no. 17 of the series) appeared in 1922 
under the title La Chute de la Royauté (1787-92) ; the second (no. 52, in 
1924) was called La Gironde et la Montagne, and carried the story down to 
the fall of Robespierre. Mathiez planned to complete his work by two 
more volumes dealing with the Thermidorian Reaction and the Directory ; 
but these were to be on a bigger scale, with the footnotes and illustrations 
not possible in the pocket-size text of the Collection. La Réaction Thermi- 
dorienne appeared in 1929 ; but Mathiez did not live to publish Le Directoire, 
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which was edited from his manuscripts after his death by his pupil Jacques 
Godechot in 1934. Fortunately the editors of the Collection were able to 
get Professor Lefebvre, the successor of Mathiez in the editorship of the 
Annales Historiques, to contribute the two volumes which complete 
Mathiez’s original design: Les Thermidoriens (no. 196, in 1937), and now 
Le Directoire (no. 245) in 1946. Needless to say, like all Professor Lefebvre’s 
work, they are admirably lucid, accurate, and judicious. The new volume 
is particularly welcome to English readers, who have nothing in their own 
language dealing with the period, and find Mathiez’s posthumous work 
too fragmentary. It covers the whole ground—political, economic, 
religious, military—in fit order and proportion; and whilst it offers no 
new interpretation of the period, it corrects the more exaggerated views 
which have too often passed for sound historical judgements. Professor 
Lefebvre, perhaps with recent events in his mind (who could not be affected 
by them ?), makes full allowance for the extraordinarily difficult situation 
in which the rulers of France found themselves during those years, when 
food was short, the currency depreciated, the country split by political 
and religious faction, the coast-line blockaded, and the frontier defended 
by armies ill-equipped and weakened by desertion. No wonder they 
fell back upon a policy of balance between the royalists on one side and 
the Jacobins on the other; no wonder they persecuted the priests when 
the Jacobins were relatively innocuous, and tolerated them when they 
found it expedient to conciliate the royalists. No wonder they kept a 
tight hand upon their generals in the field, through the Commissaires 
attached to the armies, but loosened the reins when they found a general 
who could win them victories, and provide them with funds. The rise of 
Bonaparte must always be the sub-title of any history of the Directory. 
Professor Lefebvre is fully conscious of this, and gives proper prominence 
to the Italian and Egyptian campaigns. He does not perhaps give as 
much weight to Ferrero’s thesis about Bonaparte’s dependence on the 
orders of the Directors, at any rate previous to Leoben, that a study of 
the official correspondence might justify ; but he makes the apposite remark 
that all the republican generals at this time were chafing under political 
control ; and has an interesting passage in which he suggests what might 
have happened if Hoche, and not Bonaparte, had provided Sieyés with 
the sword required to carry through the coup d’état of Brumaire. In 
other words, he sees through the Bonapartist propaganda which has 
in too many histories disfigured the real relationship between the 
government and the army during this period. Everything turned on 
Bonaparte in the long run; but it was as much due to the needs and 
designs of the Directors themselves as it was to the ability and good 
fortune of their favourite general. J. M.°T. 


From a series of more than 1350 letters written by Lady Holland to her 
son, Henry Edward Fox, who succeeded his father as fourth, and last, 
Lord Holland in 1840, Lord Ilchester has selected extracts which, under 
the title Elizabeth, Lady Holland to Her Son, 1821-1845 (London: John 
Murray, 1946), fill 230 pages. The references to politics are not of out- 
standing importance, but these fascinating letters will be read with delight 
and pleasure by all who are interested in the fashionable society of the 
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time. The footnotes are adequate and accurate, except that William 
Lamb’s father died in 1828, not 1829 (p. 24), and there are one or two 
apparent misprints in the text (‘is’ should be ‘it’ on page 191, line 4; 
and for ‘ promoted’ substitute ‘ promoter’ on page 133, sixth line from 
the bottom). Lord Ilchester states that the paper shortage has compelled 
him to omit much that might with advantage have been included, and one 
may express the hope that the success of this volume will be such as to 
encourage him to prepare for publication a further selection from his 
apparently almost inexhaustible archives. A. A. 


Carlyle once spoke of Macaulay as ‘an emphatic, hottish, really 
forcible person, but unhappily one without divine idea’, and in 1833 he 
wrote, perhaps with a little envy and assuredly something of a sneer : 
‘Macaulay goes to India with ten thousand a year. . . . How are we 

» get on without him at all? Depend upon it we shall get on better 
or worse.’ In Lord Macaulay's Legislative Minutes selected with a historical 
Introduction (London: Cumberlege, 1946), Mr. C. D. Dharker edits some 
of Macaulay’s papers hitherto unpublished, and in eleven introductory 
chapters describes and discusses with erudition and insight the work 
done by him as the first Law Member of the Governor-General’s Council. 
That work, though of a very specialized and technical nature, together 
with the famous penal code, was described by his biographer Trevelyan 
as forming ‘in many important respects the most honourable chapter 
of his life’. Macaulay himself quite honestly avowed that he went to 
India with ‘the hope of returning to England at only thirty-nine, in the 
full vigour of life, with a fortune of thirty thousand pounds ’—mainly, 
of course, to maintain that family of sisters, to which he was so devoted. 
But though this was his primary aim, he flung himself into the duties of 
his office with all the ardour and power of his amazing personality. He 
brought to India the pure milk of the Benthamite word, for 1833 was the 
heyday of individualism. ‘ A government ’, he wrote, ‘cannot be wrong 
in punishing fraud or force, but it is almost certain to be wrong if, abandon- 
ing its legitimate functions, it tells private individuals that it knows their 
business better than they know it themselves and is resolved to serve 
them in their own interest. . . . If there be any one political truth proved 
by a vast mass of experience, it is this, that the interference of legislators 
for the purpose of protecting men of sound mind against the inconveniences 
which may arise from their own miscalculations or from the natural state 
of markets is certain to produce infinitely more evil than it can avert.’ 
We have travelled far from this standpoint to-day, but were he summoned 
back from the Elysian fields we may conjecture that Macaulay would see 
in our present plight the natural results of our transgression of his prin- 
ciples. Within his individualist limits, Macaulay did admirable work. 
As Mr. Dharker well says, the one aim that fascinated him most was ‘ that 
British rule in India should be for the people of India’, and in spite of 
his too tactlessly expressed contempt for Indian culture and ways of 
thought, he laboured for the training of Indians in the early stages of 
self-government. He bore with manly fortitude and noble scorn the 
savage attacks made upon him by the ignoble Indian press for his advocacy 
of the ‘ Black Act ’, which took away from Europeans a special privilege 
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as against Indians in the courts of justice. It was, indeed, as the editor 
says, ‘ against his principles to grant privileges to any class of people ’, 
and to those Europeans who clamoured for them he declared he would 
not ‘ inflict on India the curse of a new caste’ or ‘ send her a new breed 
of Brahmins treating all her population as pariahs’. The Minutes have 
all the incisive phraseology and clarity of meaning we associate with 
Macaulay’s style. In dealing with the suggestion that law reform would 
be too expensive, he wrote, ‘no government has a moral right to raise 
twenty crore from a people, and then to tell them they must put up with 
inju :tice because justice costs too much’. In speaking of the loud- 
voiced opposition to liberal reforms he describes them as men ‘ who have 
done their best to conceal the smallness of their numbers and the weakness 
of their cause by the violence of their invective and the audacity of their 
assertions ’. ' P. E. R. 


Luxury is inscribed on each of the 140 pages of Waldemar Westergaard’s 
Denmark and Slesvig, 1848-1864 (Copenhagen: Nyt Nordisk Forlag ; 
London : Cumberlege, 1946). The problem itself, the movement of events 
between the first and second Slesvig Wars, the second war and the London 
Conference—all this occupies only half the book. It is a clear and scholarly 
summary, written in slightly foreign English, and adorned with excellent 
photographs and sketches. The personal factors, Bismarck, Russell, 
Palmerston, Christian IX, the Danish hotheads, the soldiers and the 
statesmen—all these are clearly and judiciously portrayed. The second 
war, it is justly claimed, illumines the diplomatic fog, within which Bismarck 
worked with uncanny skill, and perhaps succeeded too well even for 
Germany’s good. It introduced a question at once Danish, German, and 
European. The war also drew from a young Danish gentleman, Daniel 
Bruhn, the first of nineteen letters which are given in full, and the last of 
which form a curious link between Denmark and the United States in 
1871 and 1872. Frank letters home, pleasantly adorned with sketches, 
reveal something of the Danish army in war (1864) and in‘ peace (1869). 
Then, however, the officer’s career reached a dead end. Just two years 
later, he found himself a ‘ horse wrangler’ in the lofty mountain chain 
between California and Nevada, soon to become a Nevada miner. He had 
failed to make his way back to Europe so that he might fight for France, 
nor had the callings of farmer, wine-seller, milkmaid, and housemaid 
proved satisfactory. The almost incredible hardships of collecting, 
training and selling wild horses brought him less than a dollar a day, and 
his debt remained unpaid. ‘Our peasant farmers’, he wrote from a 
Nevada ranch, ‘live as lords in contrast to the people in this country ”’. 
Perhaps the best contribution to history made by Bruhn came from Rye 
Patch in Nevada in May 1872. He was then working twelve hours daily 
as a silver miner for two dollars a day and board. ‘ For people who wish 
to play the gentleman’, he wrote, ‘there is absolutely no place in this 
country. . .. When you have seen a man on a railroad or with a steam 
engine, clad in an oilcloth cap and greasy from head to foot, you have seen 
what in the English language is called an engineer. Since this is one of 
the less ardous (sic) kinds of labour and one of the best paid as well, it is 
usually a man’s highest ambition to attain. The owner of the great 
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mines and mills in Unionville goes around with a wheelbarrow himself, 
although he is a millionaire.’ A striking photograph of the writer ‘ about 
1912’ in military uniform shows that his longing for the homeland had 
been appeased. After becoming captain, Bruhn had served successfully as 
head of the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts for a quarter-century until 
his death in December, 1914. W. F. R. 






The Memoirs of Elisha Oscar Crosby, edited by Charles Albro Barker 
(The Huntington Library, San Marino, California, 1945), provide an en- 
gaging commentary on the history of California between 1849 and- 1860 
and on that of Guatemala in the eighteen-sixties. It was almost by 
accident that Crosby took part in the gold rush, and he went to California, 
indeed, not as a miner but as an observer. The memoirs recount his 
passage of the isthmus, his arrival at San Francisco on board the California, 
which the crew promptly deserted, and, very interestingly, the formation 
of the State Constitution in 1849. Later, as Minister Resident at 
Guatemala, Crosby, in 1861, had for his mission to induce the governments 
of Central America to permit colonization by free blacks from the Southern 
States ; but when asked why the United States did not appropriate some 
part of its ‘own sparsely populated territory to this purpose ’, found the 
question, he confesses, ‘ very difficult to answer’. These memoirs are 
certainly not of the first nor even of the second rank, and Professor Edgar 
Robinson runs along in the footnotes cautioning the reader. But they are 
always interesting and sometimes shrewd. R. A. H. 






The fifth and final volume of The Northern Slesvig Question 1864-1879 
(Copenhagen : Levin and Munksgaard, 1946) might well rank as a memorial 
to modern Denmark. Professor Aage Friis, graciously thanking Dr. Poul 
Bagge for his help, crowns the labour of a quarter of a century with 500 
impressive pages, preceded by a noble portrait of P. Vedel, and followed 
by corrections of the former volumes—eight trifles in all. The Danes, 
from the king and parliament downwards, have aided the work, and the 
invaluable Carlsberg benefaction has played its almost invariable part. 
The result is no inconsiderable illumination of Danish policy and of history. 
This comes from two very different sources. Almost one-fifth of the text 
comprises an elaborate edition of the government’s report to a secret 
session of both Houses at the end of March 1879. The remainder, attri- 
butable for the most part to the modernity of the material and to the 
inevitably long-drawn production, consists of supplementary documents 
now available. These are ingeniously numbered so as to fit in with the 
text, and as time goes on, the work must ever increase in value. W. F. R. 






Dr. David Thomson describes his Democracy in France, published under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1946), as ‘an inquiry into the workings of democratic ideals 
and institutions in France during the Third Republic’. Now that this 
régime has run its course, there is indeed room for a preliminary attempt 
at such an inquiry by a trained historian. Dr. Thomson’s survey contains 
a wealth of material ; it is full of shrewd observations and there is so much 
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that is useful in his analysis that it is regrettable that the book should at 
times give the impression of having been written or revised in haste. 
After a penetrating examination the influence of ‘ the revolutionary 
tradition ’ Dr. Thomson discusse: _ie social bases ’ of French democracy 
and suggests that, with the yea. .05, tlie history of the Third Republic 
falls into two equal parts—‘ two generations each with different interests 
and a different social balance’. This thesis is so important that it really 
needs to be justified more fully if it is to avoid the appearance of a con- 
venient oversimplification. Indeed, it is so fundamental to Dr. Thomson’s 
argument that he would have done better to have adopted a more strictly 
chronological treatment, to have dealt with his first generation separately 
and then shown how its ideals and institutions were or were not altered 
in the second. As it is, in two important chapters on the ‘ Democratic 
Instrument ’ and the ‘ National Vision ’ he travels back and forth over the 
whole period, with the result that the general picture, especially of the 
second generation, loses in clearness. Dr. Thomson has no doubt that 
French democracy, an unstabilized society working with what he calls ‘a 
negative instrument ’, was on the whole a failure, particularly because it 
did not adequately respond to ‘the challenge of the twentieth century ’. 
But the reader who hopes for an attempt to assess the specific reasons for 
this failure and their relative importance will be disappointed. The author 
here throws up the sponge, suggests a variety of possible causes, ending up 
with ‘the mere historical working-out of the great new forces which had 
been started by the nexus of events in 1870’, and concludes, ‘ Perhaps it 
was a combination of all these and other reasons’. Furthermore, several 
of the incidental judgements surely need qualification ; for instance, is it 
just to speak of ‘ the inborn hostility ’ of the Conseil d’ Etat to the Republic, 
or to say that the professors at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques ‘ were 
always men whose political views were reactionary and definitely anti- 
Republican’. What of MM. Elie Halévy and André Siegfried, to name 
only two of the school’s more distinguished teachers? The book contains 
useful bibliographical footnotes and an excellent bibliography, but it is a 
pity that loose writing should lead to statements such as that Jules Ferry 
was a Dreyfusard,. and that ‘ until 1870-1’ Germany and Italy ‘ were 
split into some fifty—latterly a dozen small states’. There are also a 
number of minor errors of fact. a > = 


His obligations as chief executive of the United States make it not only 
desirable but necessary that the president should obtain much assistance 
additional to that which is specifically provided for him by the constitu- 
tion. He must ascertain the facts on which to base his policies ; he must 
keep in touch with what the departments are doing and find out how 
effectively his policies are- being carried out by them; and, owing to the 
ever-increasing extension and complexity of government activities, he 
must nowadays entrust to others many tasks which a president in earlier 
days would have discharged himself. To Mr. Carl Marcy belongs the 
credit of having supplied the first complete account of one of the most 
useful of present-day expedients for meeting these needs. His Presidential 
Commissions (New York: King’s Crown Press, 1945) is a survey of such 
commissions as were created between 1900 and 1940, as well as of a few 
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others created before or after that period if for any reason they are especi- 
ally significant or important. This authoritative study, the product of 
exhaustive research, is written in a more readable style than most publica- 
tions of this nature, and, in particular, is happily free from legal jargon. 
Each variety of presidential commission is fully dealt with in turn. First 
comes the fact-finding and opinion-guiding commission, whose investiga- 
tions, the author believes, are more likely to be successful than those of 
congressional committees. Incidentally, we are told that ‘ there is within 
the American government no fact-finding agency with the prestige or 
reliability of British royal commissions’. The president’s administrative 
commissions are shown to serve four purposes : (a) to act as his agents for 
the execution, of policy, (b) to co-ordinate the execution of policy, (c) to 
advise him as to how he should act in the execution of some policy, and 
(d) to find out what may have gone wrong in the execution of policy. 
The author emphasizes the necessity of his giving his agents power to act 
upon their own initiative. He regards inquiries into the conduct of 
officials in the executive branch of the government, unlike fact-finding 
inquiries, as better undertaken by congress, for in such cases a presidential 
commission, is open to the suspicion of being intended to ‘ whitewash ’ 
delinquents. An interesting chapter describes the diversities of procedure 
in the activities of presidential commissions. Many readers will be sur- 
prised to learn that a presidential fact-finding commission often has to 
depend upon being financed from private sources in default of a grant 
from congress. Of thirty-eight such commissions appointed by President 
Hoover all but seven lacked any congressional appropriation, and it is 
a ‘conservative ’ estimate that he received over two million dollars in 
private grants for the carrying on of their work. The Wickersham 
Commission on prohibition, for instance, derived one hundred thousand 
dollars from private contributions. H. W. H. 


The diplomacy of the Italian war with Turkey in 1911 was almost the 
last ‘ question’ before the first German war not yet covered in English. 
Mr. William C. Askew, of the University of Arkansas, has filled the gap in 
Europe and Italy’s Acquisition of Libya 1911-1912 (Duke University Press, 
1942). His book is a competent, dry summary of the printed documents, 
supplemented with quotations from the leading articles of European 
newspapers. The reading of the European press must have involved an 
enormous labour, but nothing very useful has come of it; it is a miscon- 
ception, common in studies on this period, that ‘ public opinion ’ on inter- 
national questions of secondary importance can be discovered by assiduous 
reading of leading articles. A few references are made to the shift in the 
Mediterranean balance of power produced by Italy’s conquest of Libya, 
but on the whole there is little attempt to set the story in any kind of 
general picture and no attempt to give the individual diplomats life or 
reality. There are now a good many of these detailed studies of diplomatic 
questions, and this one is as well done as the others; but they are all 
précis-writing, not history. What is the point of them? Who reads 
them? For a book has no purpose except to find willing readers. The 
only readers this book (and others like it) can find are specialists on the 
period, who will already have read the British, French, German, and 
Russian documents on which it is based. A. 3. %. 
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The object of Professor Norman, Hill’s book on Claims to Territory in 
International Law and Relations (London : Cumberlege, 1945) is to examine 
a number of territorial disputes of the last few generations in the hope 
that a better understanding of the motives which lay behind the com- 
peting claims may suggest ways of reducing friction. The author points 
out that though the possession of territory is often of less real importance 
to states than they suppose, yet this kind of dispute is still much the most 
dangerous of all. He finds that the commonest motives, singly or in 
combination, have been five, the strategic, the historic, the economic, 
the ethnic, and the geographic or so-called ‘ natural’ frontier motive, 
and that there do exist devices by which at least three of these can in 
favourable circumstances be reduced in intensity. For instance, where 
the motive is strategic, neutralization may sometimes serve, where it is 
economic, the establishment of free zones, or where it is ethnic the transfer 
of populations. These and other procedures should be kept in view, 
though the author does not suggest that they can be more than occasional 
palliatives so long as states identify, as they go to-day, the possession of 
territory with power. Territorial claims will only cease to be important 
by a complete reorganization of the present structure of international 
relations. J. L. B. 


Red Cross and Berlin Embassy, 1915-1926 (London: John Murray, 
1946), consists of extracts from the diary of Viscountess D’Abernon. The 
early chapters will be of very slight value to the historian, but her notes on 
Berlin from 1920 to 1926 form a useful supplement to the more famous 
Diaries of her husband. The early days of his embassy were full of mourn- 
ful conversations and glacial silences as the British ambassador and his 
wife made their first contacts with the hostile and embarrassed society of 
post-war Berlin. But they were soon listening to long monologues from 
old von Biilow, and ‘ normal human relations ’ with representatives of the 
new Official world were gradually established, although there were some 
setbacks (as in February 1921 after the decision of the Supreme Council on 
reparations). While the chief interest of the diary lies in its first-hand 
impressions of Ebert, Stresemann, von Seeckt, von Kiihlmann, Stinnes, 
and other personalities of the early Weimar period, there is some evidence 
of Lord D’Abernon’s exceptional relations with the Auswartiges Amt and 
some useful though scattered references to social conditions. A man of 
low origin named Adolf Hitler makes his appearance on page 117. 


W. N. M. 


The League to Enforce Peace (London: Cumberlege, for University of 
North Carolina Press, 1944) is the story of the American society launched 
on 17 June 1915 to secure world peace by means of a league of nations. 
It played a vital part in creating a powerful body of American opinion in 
favour of President Wilson’s plans, and a less happy part in the controversy 
which led to the defeat of these plans in 1920. At the peak of its activity 
in May and June 1919 the League to Enforce Peace had e headquarte1s 
staff of 115 employees in New York, 50,000 voluntary workers, and organ- 
izations in all the states ; 12,000 addresses a day were being given by its 
speakers in May. Yet it was practically dead within eighteen months ; it 
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lingered on with declining funds, and finally ceased activity in April 1922. 
Professor Ruhl J. Bartlett has based a careful study on the central office 
files of the organization, and has also had access to the papers of Edward 
A. Filene, Elihu Root, W. H. Taft, and others. The book illustrates 
rather than explains the curious role of Taft, who remained president of 
the society while supporting the Lodge reservationists. He successfully 
prevented the sending of questionnaires to candidates in the 1920 election 
to test their support of the Covenant and made no protest when President 
Harding, after his election, denounced the Covenant in a message to Congress. 
The sorry role of other pro-League Republicans, who seem in many cases 
to have become genuinely confused by the whole controversy, can also be 
followed in some detail. It is a weakness of the book that it suggests no 
explanation of the total rejection of the League of Nations in the U.S.A. 
other than clever election tactics. In this connexion some comparison 
with the less spectacular, but more solidly supported, movements in 
England might usefully have been made. W. N. M. 
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